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Editor  &  PubiiiisliiOr 


The  Art  Directors  Club 
of  Chicago 
usually  gives  its 
top  award  for 
magazine  cover  design 
to  national  magazines. 


P; 


The  competition  was  good  and  ^ 
it  was  numerous  (over  2,300 
entries).  The  judges  were  profes¬ 
sional  art  directors  and  artists.  A 
tough  group  with  lofty  standards. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine 
received  the  Award  of  Excellence 
for  a  cover  design.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  33  years  of  competition 
that  a  newspaper  magazine  had 
won  the  “Best  Consumer  Maga¬ 
zine  Cover”  award. 


L*  m 


The  winning  design  was  the 
cover  featuring  a  Tribune  photo 
of  an  ice-covered  stoplight.  The 
photo,  a  time  exposure  made  at 
night,  shows  all  three  lights  aglow. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in 
many  ways.  Delivering  a  well-de¬ 
signed  Sunday  Magazine  every 
week  is  one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 


San  Antonio,  the  HemisFair  City. .  .* 

GROWING ....  GROWING ....  GROWING 

ONLY  THE  LIGHT  IS  KEEPING  PACE ! 

...while  the  other  two 
newspapers  reach  fewer  homes  today 
than  they  did  in  1950! 


Comparison  of  San  Antonio’s  population  growth  with 
newspaper  circulations  dramatizes  The  Light’s  Leadership! 

In  San  Antonio,  comparison  of  September  they  (lid  in  1950.  Meanwhile,  San  Antonio’s 

1950  and  1965  home  delivered  circulations  population  has  increased  57  per  cent  over 

show  the  morning  Express  i‘eaches  10  per  its  1950  level.  The  Light  alone  has  kept 

cent  fewer  homes,  and  the  evening  News  pace  with  the  city’s  growth,  reaching  63 

reaches  35  per  cent  fewer  homes  than  per  cent  more  homes  in  1965  than  in  1950. 


"Fair  of  the  American  coming  to  San  Antonio  in  1968 


Total  Net  Paid  Circulation,  Publisher’s  Statements,  Sept.  30,  1965 
113,910  Daily  107,759  Saturday  135,836  Sunday 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Unien 
Albany  Knickerbecker  News 
Baltinwre  News  American 


Bestan  Record  American 
Besten  Sanday  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Jeurnal-American 
San  Antanio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Seattle  Pnst-lntelligencer 
Hearst  Smday  Magazines 
Pwk— The  Comic  Weekly 


**Utfe’re  after 
more  of 
everything** 

Robert  J.  Donovan,  chief  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  is  determined  to  shed  light  on 
the  recesses  of  the  world’s  most  im¬ 
portant  news  city. 

‘‘We’re  committed,”  he  says,  ‘‘to 
find  the  meanings  behind  the  head¬ 
lines —  provide  more  insight,  more 


expert  analysis,  more  explanation  of  j  For  Donovan  is  the  author  of 
forces  deep  under  the  issues.”  i  ‘‘The  Assassins,”  ‘‘Eisenhower;  The 


To  report  fully  to  Western 
America’s  largest  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence,  Donovan  has  organized  his 
staff  of  specialists  into  a  team  which 
can  spread  broadly  across  the  vital 
Washington  scene  or  converge 
quickly  for  totally  revealing  cover¬ 
age  on  a  critical  news  break. 

During  three  decades  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  Donovan  has  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  news  leaders  and  readers 
who  respect  his  judgment  and  accu¬ 
racy.  And  admire  his  literary  flair. 


Inside  Story,”  ‘‘PT  109”  and  ‘‘The 
Future  of  the  Republican  Party.” 

Around  men  of  Bob  Donovan’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature,  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism.  The  result 
is  the  nation’s  most  stimulating 
newspaper  for  the  West’s  best- 
informed  audience. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  k  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


1965  PuMie  Service  Awards 

\atioiial  Asi^ooiation  of  Independent  Insurers 

General  Press 

Harn'  S.  ^  atson,  Milwaukee  Journal 
Insurance  Trade  Press 
("hepter  C.  Nash,  Insurance  Magazine 
Citations  for  Excellence 

Jean  Sharley,  Detroit  Free  Press 
John  F.  Wheeler,  AP  Bureau,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Harry  S.  Watson  (left)  and  Chester  C.  Nash  (right)  receive 
plaques  and  $500  checks  from  General  Manager  Vestal  Lemmon 
at  N All's  20th  Anniversary  Meeting  in  Chicago. 

Purpose 


The  NAII,  the  world's  largest  insuranre  trade  association, 
established  its  Public  Service  Awards  to  recognize  top-flight 
insurance  reporting  and  writing  which  contribute  to  public 
understanding  of  the  property-casualty  insurance  industry. 
They  are  intended  to  encourage  research  and  penetrating 
writing  on  insurance  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  in¬ 
sured  and  the  insurer.  The  awards  are  made  annually  when 
warranted,  one  to  the  insuranre  trade  press  and  one  to  the 
general  press.  Kach  winner  receives  a  $500  check  and  a  plaque. 

1964  Whinners 

General  Press:  James  P.  Bennett,  Los  .Angeles 
Herald-Examiner 

Trade  Press:  John  C.  Burridge,  National  Underwriter. 

1963  Winners 

General  Press:  New  York  Daily  News  (Leonard  Scandur, 
Joseph  Martin,  Theo  Wilson). 

Miami  (Fla.)  News  (Bill  Baggs,  Sanford 
Schnier  and  Haines  Colbert). 

Trade  Press:  Emanuel  Levy,  Insurance  Advocate 

1962  Winners 

General  Press:  Harry  Snook,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
Trade  Press:  Roger  Kenney,  U.S.  Investor 

1966  Contest 

Entries  can  consist  of  one  or  more  articles,  editorials  or  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons  pertaining  to  subjects  in  the  property-casualty 
field.  They  must  be  published  between  Sept.  1,  1965  and  Aug. 
31,  1966.  Closing  date  for  entries  is  midnight  Sept.  15,  1966. 
For  further  information  write: 

Roper  Dove,  Public  Relations  Director 

National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers 

- 30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603 - 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


9- 11 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Qu»»n 

Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal. 

10- 14— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Traininq 
Workshop,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

13- 14 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club 
Seattle. 

14- 15— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

14- 15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Seminar 
UCLA. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  Village  Green 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Claypool  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18 — New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

18 —  Michigan  AP  News,  Telegraph  and  Picture  Editors,  Jack  Tar  Hotel, 
Lansing. 

19— 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Jung  Hotel.  Ne» 
Orleans. 

20—  North  Carolina  AP  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 

20- 22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

21 —  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Executive  Committee, 
Denver. 

21-22 — Paclfc  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland, 
Ore. 

21- 22 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hobbs  Inn,  Hobbs. 

22- 24 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Robert  Driscoll  Hotel, 
Corpus  Christi. 

23- 26— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Chamberlain 
Hotel,  Newport  News,  Va. 

25-27 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton-Boston, 
Boston. 

27 — West  Virginia  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Press,  Club,  Charleston. 

27- 30— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel.  Oklahoma  City. 

28- 30 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  Midwinter  conference,  Rickey's, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


1- IO — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hotel,  , 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.  * 

2 —  Californla-Nevada  Associated  Press,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
2-3— Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm 

Springs,  Calif. 

2-6— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm 
Springs. 

6-8 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Utica,  Utica, 
N.Y. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotal 
Columbus. 

11- 12 — Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

14— New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

14- 1^— Southern  Baptist  Press  Association  Conference,  University  of  Geo'- 
gla,  Athens,  Ga. 

15- 1^— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

18-19 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  La  Salle  Hotel.  ■ 
Chicago,  III. 

18-20 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  ; 

Hotel.  Chicago,  III.  ; 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  j 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  San  Antonio. 

20-March  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  new 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  . 

23- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia.  Athens.  Ga. 

24- 25— Surburban  Press  Foundation  publishers  seminar,  Chicago. 

24-26— Maryland-Dalaware  Press  Association,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hota' 

Frederick.  Md. 

24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertn 
inq  Managers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28-March  I — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 
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The  Washington  Post  Foreign  News  Service 

Three  Washington  Post  news-  East  correspondent  for  the  Sat-  South  America  under  an  earlier 

men  head  for  a  foreign  affairs  urday  Evening  Post  and  chief  Pulitzer  traveling  fellowship, 

briefing  under  the  benevolent  of  the  Time-Life  Hong  Kong  and  reported  from  there  for 

glare  of  the  State  Department’s  bureau.  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Lima 

bronze  giant.  He  symbolizes  the  Richard  Halloran,  center,  will  be  his  Washington  Post 
expanse  of  the  universe.  The  goes  to  Japan  in  1966.  He,  too,  base  for  continental  coverage, 
trio  epitomizes,  in  a  down  to  is  returning  to  familiar  news  Dispatches  from  these  experi- 
earth  way,  the  extent  of  The  territory;  formerly  he  served  as  enced  newsmen  will  add  to  the 

Washington  Post’s  world  news  Tokyo  correspondent  of  Business  personal,  reporter-to-reader 

network.  Week  magazine.  Halloran  has  quality  that  distinguishes  The 

Each  man  heads  a  new  Wash-  just  completed  a  Ford  Founda-  Washington  Post’s  world  news 

ington  Post  bureau  overseas.  tion  fellowship  in  advanced  in-  coverage.  By  mid-1966,  this 

Stanley  Karnow,  at  left,  al-  ternational  i-eporting  at  Colum-  newspaper’s  Foreign  Service 

ready  has  returned  to  the  Far  bia  University.  will  include  fourteen  corre- 

East  to  be  The  Post’s  China  The  Washington  Post’s  Latin  spondents,  based  in  eleven  news 
watcher  in  Hong  Kong.  He  will  American  bureau  will  be  estab-  capitals, 
also  report  news  developments  lished  shortly  by  John  M.  In  Moscow,  one  Washington 

in  a  broad  area  of  Southeast  Goshko,  right.  Another  recent  Post  window  on  the  world  has 

Asia.  Karnow  has  been  Far  Ford  Fellow,  Goshko  studied  in  been  shuttered ,  but  others  open. 

®l)e  tOdsfiington 

First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 

Reiretentetf  ky:  Geriera/- Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker.  Financial Webb.  Hotels  A  R9sorts~Hi\  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  C.  M.  Savage  Assoc.  (Penna.), 
Terence  MacGratb  (New  England)  Com/C9— Puck.  Rotogrevure  Sunday  Newspapers,  /n/er/raf/ona/— Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia).  G.  Enriquez  Simonj  (Mexico). 
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17  Tons  of  Clothing  Will  Warm 
Lots  of  Children 


When  The  Plain  Dealer  launched  its  school  children’s 
clothing  drive  this  year  it  had  only  one  aim  in  mind: 
to  make  certain  no  Cleveland  school  child  stayed 
away  from  classes  because  of  ragged  clothing. 

School  authorities  told  us  one  of  the  most  serious 
reasons  for  spotty  attendance  was  the  fact  that  rag¬ 
gedly-clothed  children  stay  out  of  school  because 
they  are  embarrassed. 

Unfortunately,  welfare  support  levels  are  too  low  in 
Ohio  to  take  care  of  every  need.  And  although  rais¬ 
ing  those  levels  is  desirable,  and  although  The  Plain 
Dealer  has  editorialized  in  favor  of  higher  support 
levels,  not  much  has  happened. 

This  puts  the  burden  of  clothing  needy  children  on 
the  community.  No  community  agency  has  made 
broad  appeals.  So  The  Plain  Dealer  did. 

Our  readers  responded  magnificently.  They  contrib¬ 
uted  17  tons.  The  city’s  largest  dry  cleaners  agreed 
to  collect  clothing  and  clean  it.  Two  manufacturers 
contributed  large  quantities  of  new  clothing.  The 
county  welfare  department  agreed  to  administer  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  clothing.  Youth  groups  participated 
by  making  clothing  collecting  part  of  their  commun¬ 
ity  service  programs. 

Plain  Dealer  readers  are  highly  responsive.  Show 
them  a  need  and  they  hurry  to  fill  it.  Although  gov¬ 
ernment  may  fail  in  its  obligations,  people  seldom 
do  if  those  obligations  are  clearly  pointed  out. 

niPlHlItiir 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Reporter's  Reverie 

Satisfaction  in  work  is  one  of  the  most  appealing 
rewards  of  the  newspaper  craft.  Henry  A.  Dennis,  74 
for  52  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Henderson  (N.  C.) 
Dispatch,  an  afternoon  daily,  for  45  years  married,  for  4fl 
years  teacher  of  the  same  Sunday  school  class,  ath'sts;  “IT] 
leave  this  newspaper  the  day  I  drop  in  my  tracks.  I’d  die  a 
danp  sight  quicker  if  I  quit.  I  get  just  as  much  fun  out  of 
coming  down  here  and  hanging  this  typewriter  as  1  did  50 1 
years  ago.  You  see.  the  importance  of  news  never  diminishes.^ 
A  newspaper  still  has  the  respect  and  interest  of  the  public. 
What  more  could  a  man  want  than  know  he  has  given  to  the 
people  of  his  community  their  daily  newspaper?”  What, 
indeed? 

— Heady  lieads:  “Stuck-Up  Safe  Scrambles  Two  Hard-Boilf<j 
Yeggs’’— Boston  Record  /American;  “Score;  Snow  11,  Basketball i 
O’’— ^reot  Bend  Tribune  &  Western  Kansas  Press  (by  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  David  (Casey)  De  Land) ;  “I-i-t’«  C-g-going  T-l-lo  ^t-t-ta>l 
T-t-that  W-way”— — Lake  City  Tribune;  “Somebody  Down  The«i 
Likes  yie'^—Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier  News  (by  Sports  Editor ! 
Ed  Hayes,  when  Walt  Bellamy  was  traded  from  one  cellar  teainlo| 
another).  .  .  .  Bob  Lawrence,  Albuquerque  Tribune  reporter,  in- 
terviewfrd  a  pet  raven  (and  its  owner)  and  wrote  tbe  story  in  vent, 
concluding:  “The  copy  desk  may  be  averse /To  a  story  told  b 
verse.  And  if  they  are.  I’ll  not  repeat  it,  anymore.”  The  desk'i 
head  read:  “0«oA  the  Ravin’,  Nevermore!— Trib  Reporter  Tuns 
Quite  Wordy  When  He  Interviews  This  Birdy.” 

— The  1966  working  press  cards  issued  by  the  Police  Df-» 
partment  of  the  City  of  New  York  are  fluorescent  so  they  glo* 
in  the  dark.  .  .  .  Here’s  the  lead  to  a  London  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times:  “The  only  existing  newspaper  in  the  world 
that  can  boast  that  its  biggest  scoop  was  London’s  Great  Firt 
of  1666  is  celebrating  its  SOOth  year.  The  publication,  whick 
bears  the  legend  ‘Published  by  Authority,’  is  the  Londor. 
Gazette,  the  twice-w'eekly  oflicial  repository  of  Crown  and 
Government  announcements.  It  precede  by  38  years  the  found 
ing  of  England’s  first  daily  newspaper,  the  Daily  Courant,  it 
1703.”  .  .  .  Arthur  Krock,  Washin^on  columnist  of  the  Nn 
York  Times,  and  twice  a  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  isj 
presenting  his  personal  papers  to  Princeton  University,  hi 
alma  mater.  .  .  .  Leonard  Lyons,  who  writes  the  Hall  Syndicatii 
column,  “The  Lyons  Den,”  reports;  “S.  1.  Newhouse  coni 
plained  to  Alfred  E.  Perlman,  president  of  the  New  Yori, 
Central,  about  discontinuing  the  Pullman  night  train  servic* 
to  Syracuse.  Since  he  first  bought  his  Syracuse  newspapen- 
Newhouse  had  taken  this  train-ride  every  Tuesday  night.  ‘11181':  j 
25  years,  right?’  said  Perlman.  ‘You’re  certainly  entitled  It. 
a  silver  anniversary  ride.  Next  Tuesday,  I’ll  let  you  and  yor 
Mitzi  have  my  private  car,  to  Niagara  Falls.’  ” 

— Jimmy  Jemail,  Netv  York  Daily  News  inquiring  pliolograpl^’ 
and  his  team-mates  on  the  Brown  University  football  team  whk: 
played  in  the  first  Rose  Bowl  50  years  ago  Jan.  1  flew  to  Califoiss 
for  this  year’s  Bowl  game.  .  .  .  Sports  Editor  Joe  Much,  Sd** 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  writes:  “Sometimes  it  doesn’t  matter  h** 
simple  the  name  may  be.  The  flack  fellows  still  find  a  way  to  nub 
it  difficult.  Same  release  came  same  day  addressed  to  me  as  Maw 
and  Nuch.  and  I  can’t  be  sure  they’d  have  gotten  it  right  wiA* 
third  try.  P.  S.  We  didn’t  use  the  release.” 

— The  Detroit  Free  Press  reports:  “The  king’s  realm  is  ina^ 
up  of  about  200  small  Pacific  islands,  many  of  them  unir 
hibited.”.  .  .  The  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Daily  Times-Ne«' 
headlines:  “Wife  Returns  Home;  Husband  Goes  to  Vietnam  j 
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A  I%eu)  Dimension  in 
IVetvspaper  Color 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

in 

ALABAMA'S  LARGEST  AND 
MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPERS 


Pre-Printed  Spectacolor  Rolls  Accepted 
at  ROP  Black  and  White  Page  Rates 

(Less  Newsprint  Allowance) 


Full  color  roto  printing  of  magazine  quality  integrated  with 
black  and  white  pages  of  the  daily  newspaper  .  .  .  with  complete 
assurance  of  in-page  register,  full  freedom  of  layout! 

Ask  your  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  representative  for  com¬ 
plete  information,  including  discount  for  multiple  insertions,  or 
write  or  call  — 

(Sht  •  Birmingham  Post-Herald 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 

Birmingham,  Alabama  35202  /  Phone  205-323-5381 

The  Most  Powerful  Selling  Force  in  Alabama 

Reaching  9  out  of  every  10  homes  in  Metropolitan  Birmingham 
and  ...  9  out  of  every  20  homes  in  the  44  county  Trading  Area 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Notional  Representatives 


editorial 

New  York  Transit  Strike 

^1'’  HI  i)us  ;iii(l  snhway  strike  lias  weUlecl  New  ^’()lk's  newspapeis 
Uij'eihei  in  a  rare  instaiue  ol  eiliiorial  imaniniiiy.  I'liey  agree  ilial 
Quill  aiul  the  1  Wl'  strikers  are  wrong,  that  tlie  strike  is  illegal  anti 
indefensible.  And  most  of  the  people  of  New  York  agree  also. 

The  estimates  of  the  total  cost  of  this  strike — in  its  sixth  day  as  we 
go  to  press — to  the  Caty  and  to  the  economy  of  New  York  are  astro¬ 
nomical.  It  has  been  figured  as  high  as  SIO  million  per  day  in  sales  ol 
department  stores  and  sjiecialty  stores  alone.  Loss  of  retail  advertising 
volume  to  the  newspa|>ers  can  he  measured  in  the  millions. 

The  astounding  disrespect  for  authority,  the  courts,  and  the  rule  of 
law  flaunted  by  Quill  and  his  henchmen  should  raise  the  question  in 
the  Halls  of  Camgress  as  to  whether  we  have  gone  too  far  in  protecting 
the  so-called  rights  of  lalnw  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  general 
public. 


Contempt  Reversed 


This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  these  thingi  f 
I  u-ill  that  thou  affim  citnstantly,  that  thei 
H'hich  have  believed  in  God  might  bti 
careful  to  maintain  good  uorks,  Theu^ 
things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men. 
—Titus,  III;  H. 

Editor  &  Pu blisher 

©THE  FOURTH  ESTATt » 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journnils* 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdor  1 
established  March,  1892:  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894:  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2t 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


jjfy^AYHK  the  .Supreme  (iourt  will  reserse  me.  but  I  iloubt  it.”  said 
Judge  Thurman  of  Phoenix  Avhen  he  threatened  a  reporter 
with  contem|)t  of  court  if  he  reporteil  what  transpireil  in  open-tourt 
proceedings  in  a  murder  trial.  The  re|>orter  and  two  newspa]K*r  execu¬ 
tives  were  ordered  to  show  cause  Jan.  .a  why  they  should  not  be  citeil 
for  contem|)t  for  disobeying  his  order. 

Rut  Judge  1  hurman  was  wrong  about  the  State  Su|)reme  Court.  On 
Jan.  4  it  issued  a  preemptory  writ  of  prohibition  against  the  (ontempt 
of  court  action.  That,  following  all  our  historic  precetlents  protecting 
the  public’s  right  to  open  court  proceeditigs,  is  as  it  should  be. 

Congratulations  to  the  Pfioenix  (lazette  and  Arizona  Republic  for 
their  quirk  and  successful  challenge,  on  behalf  of  the  |)eople  of 
Arizona,  of  the  lower  court’s  misguided  judgment. 


‘7b  Sell  a  Few  More  Papers  ’ 

^1'  HiRK  it  is  again!  1  he  author  of  a  "Letter  to  the  Lilitor”  on  the 
opposite  page  criticizes  editors  who  “would  rather  jeopardize  a 
defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial  in  favor  of  juicy  headlines,  spicy  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.”  Then  he  adds:  “Thev  would  rather  turn  the  courts  into 
roman  cin  uses  to  sell  a  few  more  papers.” 

The  accent  should  be  on  “feu>”  because  there  are  prec  ious  few  addi¬ 
tional  papers  sold,  in  the  vast  majority  of  newspaper  towns,  due  to  the 
headline  or  the  picture  on  any  particular  day. 

An  average  of  ‘K)  percent  of  the  daily  newspapers  printed  each  day 
— that  is  90  perteiu  of  more  than  (iO,  100,000  copies — is  delivered 
to  the  home  by  carrier.  Those  peojile  take  the  pa|)er  evet  v  dav  at  home 
sight-unseen  because  of  their  faith  in  its  |x*rlorman(e.  .Sensationalism, 
rather  than  selling  more  papers,  might  \ery  well  lose  readers  among 
the  homcHlelivered  audience. 

The  vast  majority  of  editors  in  this  country,  in  our  opinion,  are 
not  interested  in  sensationalism  either  in  headlines  or  pictures  for  that 
reason,  if  not  for  other  reasons.  Their  desire  to  cover  police  and  court 
news  is  motixated  only  bv  their  desire  to  report  the  news. 


James  Wright  Brown  | 
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'Chief,  Every  One  Decided  fo  Stand  Up 
and  Fight!' 

Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


letters 


LANDMARK  CASE 


Inspired  by  the  University  of  Arizona 
campus  editor  Frank  Sotomayor,  the 
Southern  Arizona  Professional  Chapter  of 
SDX  has  undertaken  to  fight  a  landmark 
freedom  of  information  case  in  Tucson. 
This  is  the  Schmid  murder  case.  Trial 
Judge  Richard  N.  Roylston  has  restrained 
the  sheriff,  chief  of  police  and  district 
attorney  from  making  “any  comment, 
written,  oral  or  visual”  in  the  case  “ex¬ 
cept  in  pursuance  of  the  preparation  of 
the  case  to  court  trial  or  further  investiga¬ 
tion  related  to  law  enforcement.” 

1  respect  the  court’s  motives,  but  I  join 
the  Southern  Arizona  Chapter  and  Soto- 
mayer  in  their  belief  that  the  court  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  authority  and  is  imposing  the 
British  system  upon  the  American  press 
by  injunction. 

The  resources  of  the  Arizona  chapter 
are  limited.  There  may  be  legitimate  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  position  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Arizona  Chapter.  I  do  not  presume  to 
speak  for  our  national  organization.  No 
national  funds  will  be  involved  in  this 


-aPi 


matter  except  to  make  it  possible  for  those 
ill  the  nation’s  newsrooms  who  stand  be¬ 
hind  that  campus  editor  to  send  voluntary- 
contributions  however  small  to  John  J. 
Burnham,  Trustee,  Southern  Arizona  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter,  2642  East  Fifth  St., 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

R.  L.  Spa.ngler 

Chicago 

(Mr.  Spangler,  publisher  of  the  Redwood 
City  Tribune  in  California,  is  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional  Journalistic 
Society.) 
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In  your  issue  of  December  18,  there 
appears  a  letter  from  Robert  Nelson,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  taking  issue  with  your 
editorial  position  favoring  a  single  rate 
structure  for  both  retail  and  general  ad¬ 
vertisers.  While  we  have  every  respect  and 
admiration  for  Mr.  Nelson  and  his  news¬ 
paper,  we  believe  that  Mr.  .Nelson  fails  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  basic  point  of  the 
argument  and  contents  himself  with  re¬ 
peating  the  time-honored  rationalizations 
which  the  newspaper  business  has  ad¬ 
vanced  for  decades  in  favor  of  a  national 
rate  differential. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  us  that  the  basic 
point  is  that  daily  newspapers  as  a  whole 
have  been  falling  steadily  in  tlie  per¬ 
centage  of  national  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  received  by  them.  We  liave  never 
thouglit  or  contended  that  price  was  tue 
sole  reason  for  this  condition,  but  we  do 
argue  that  it  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons. 
To  deny  it  is  to  deny  a  basic  economic 
tenet;  i.e.,  that  there  is  no  elasticity  in 
demand  as  a  function  of  price. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  whole  has  priced  itself  out 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  which  it  could  obtain 
with  a  more  rational  price  structure.  Une 
newspaper  or  even  several  newspapers  by 
tuemselves  can  not  influence  this  situation 
greatly.  The  desired  results  can  come 
only  when  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  can  think  of  the  superior  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  regardless  of  the  particular  p.ihbcu- 
tions  under  consideration. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  moral  point. 
The  national  advertiser  feels  discriininateil 
against  and  it  rankles. 

We  do  not  contend  that  reduced  na¬ 
tional  rates  are  a  panacea,  but  we  con¬ 
tend  that,  if  adopted  by  the  newspaper 
business  generally,  they  will  create  an 
economic  and  moral  climate  in  which 
newspaper  advertising  may  be  aggressively 
and  successfully  sold  in  expanding  vol¬ 
ume. 

Lisle  Baker  Jr. 

Louisvile,  Ky. 


{Mr.  Baker  is  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Louisville 
Times  and  the  Courier-Journal.) 
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'Could  you  wail  a  few  more  minutes, 
Lyndon?  .  .  .  Maybe  Mao  will  show.' 

Darcy,  Houston  Post 


FAIR  TRIAL 

Congratulations  to  Editor  and  Publisher 
William  R.  Mathews  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  for  supporting  a  local  judge’s  ruling 
which  bars  law  enforcement  officials  from 
discussing  details  of  a  murder  case.  Mr. 
Mathews  and  staff  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  forthright  decision  which  in 
effect  says  “we  believe  in  the  U.S.  Consti¬ 
tution,  trial  by  jury,  and  we  also  believe 
that  a  person  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty  ...  to  hell  with  sensational  news 
headlines.” 

Unfortunately,  too  many  so-called  edi¬ 
tors  in  this  country  know  little  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  our  court  systems,  and  would 
rather  jeopardize  a  defendant’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  in  favor  of  juicy  headlines,  spicy 
pictures,  etc.,  etc.  These  gutless  wonders 
are  the  ones  who  cry  for  cameras  in  the 
courtroom,  microphones  under  the  judge’s 
nose,  and  so  forth.  They  w'ould  turn  the 
courts  into  Roman  circuses  to  sell  a  few 
more  papers. 

David  C.  Henley 

Los  Angeles 

(Mr.  Henley  is  a  lecturer  at  the  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Southern 
California.) 
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Short  Takes 

He  is  a  stickled  for  proper  grammar. 
— Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

• 

Retred  Publisher  Dies. — Chicago  (Ill.) 
T  ribune. 

• 

The  Baseball  Writers  Awards  Ban¬ 
quet  will  be  hell  at  the  Hollywood  Pal¬ 
ladium. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

• 

The  bride,  which  was  used  to  decorate 
the  servdng  table,  was  presented  to  Ann. 
— Hillsboro  (N.  D.)  Banner. 

• 

The  quota  called  for  18  men  but  some 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  their  choice 
and  others  furnished  pregnancy  state¬ 
ments. — Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 
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Why  advertise 
your  newspaper 
in  another  newspaper? 

Why  not! 

If  you  decided  to  advertise  your  newspaper  in  The  New  York  Times, 
what  would  you  get? 

The  coverage  and  impact  of  the  one  newspaper  in  the  nation  that 
reaches  a  majority  of  the  country's  top  advertising  agency  people. 

On  the  Advertising  News  Page  of  The  Ti mes,  your  message  wou  I d  be 
exposed  to  the  audience  of  advertising  executives  who  make 
major  media  decisions-at  both  agencies  and  accounts.  They  con¬ 
sider  The  New  York  Times  regular  column  on  advertising  a  daily 
trade  paper  of  important  news  about  their  business. 

And  you'd  be  competing  on  equal  terms  with  any  of  the  big  national 
publications. 

That's  because  The  Times  delivers  more  advertising  executives,  at 
a  lower  cost  per  man,  than  is  possible  in  any  other  New  York  news- 

paper  TheNewYorkTiiues 

First  in  media  advertising 
among  all  U.S.  newspapers 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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ployes  bound  for  the  Brooklyn 
printing  plant,  mostly  a  night 
operation,  were  shuttled  from 
the  main  plant. 

To  supplement  the  truck 
“buses,”  the  News  chartered  the 
party  fishing  boat  “Mattie,” 
which  can  carry  38  pas^ngers 
and  a  crew  of  two.  It  operated 
from  the  parking  lot  pier  to  a 
pier  at  27th  Street  in  Manhat¬ 
tan. 

All  type  for  the  News  is  set 
in  the  Manhattan  plant  and 
normally  is  carried  in  “mat 
cars,”  four  or  five  at  a  time,  to 
Brooklyn,  about  30  minutes 
away  under  normal  traffic  con¬ 
ditions.  It  was  found  that  more 
than  two  hours  were  required 
for  these  trips  in  traffic  jammed 
by  the  strike. 

Bicyles  Bought 

The  News  sent  mats  to  the 
27th  Street  pier  by  messengers 
on  bikes.  The  mats  were  picked 
up  there  by  the  boat  and  taken 
to  a  pier  close  to  the  Brooklyn 
plant  and  then  by  car  to  the 
plant,  arriving  in  45  minutes. 

Walkie-talkie  units  were  used 
for  a  time  to  communicate  be¬ 
tween  the  News  Building  and 
the  parking  lot. 

From  4  p.m.  Saturday  until 
{Continued  on  page  10) 


Transit  Stagnation  Fails 
To  Cripple  N.Y.  City  Pap 


Improvised  Facilities  Keep  Staffs 
V  On  Job;  Distribution  Maintained 


New  York  City’s  Manhattan- 
based  newspapers,  i  ^  ^ 

sharp  circulation  and  adver-  of  the  emergency, 
tising  losses,  managed  to  as-  For  example,  the  New  York 
semble  nearly  normal  staffs  and  Daily  News  organized  a  task 
to  meet  deadlines  in  spite  of  the  force  under  direction  of  George 
crippling  transit  strike  this  E.  Donnelly,  vicepresident-oper- 
weeic.  ations,  while  the  strike  was 

With  all  subway  and  bus  merely  an  ominous  threat  hurled 
transportation  halted  Jan.  1  by  by  Michael  J.  Quill,  TWU  head, 
a  Transport  Workers 
walkout,  Mayor  John  V.  Lind¬ 
say,  on  his  first  day  in  office, 
designated  newspapers  as  an  es¬ 
sential  service  along  with  police, 
fire,  hospital  and  sanitation 
services,  the  stock  exchanges  by  its  5, 

and  all  communications  con-  The  News  recently  Iwught  23 
cems.  This  edict  gave  news-  acres  of  property  on  the  East 
paper  workers  the  right  to  drive  River  in  Queens — the  former 
cars  into  Manhattan.  Jack  Frost  Sugar  Co.  factory —  New’s  Building. 

All  news.stands  in  the  sub-  and  cleared  it  of  buildings  more  than  1,900  w'ere  thus  trans¬ 
ways  were  closed,  of  course,  and  and  began  filling  in  seven  acres  ported  to  or  from  work.  Em- 
many  of  those  on  sidew'alks  and 

at  other  locations  were  not  "" 

opened  because 

to  Tens 

thousands 

come  to  , 

Thus 

the 

were 

to  than  nor- 

established  immedi-  t 

advertising  was  , 

sales 

sales  w'ere 

abeyance.  Classified  adver-  :  - 

too.  National 

advertising  remained  p  life 

Reporters 

boats,  or  shoe 

leather  to  cover  their  bc^ats  or 

assignments.  ^ _ _  ♦'  *JR 

SUCH  SERVICE! 


. . 1-  each  newspaper  to  insure  con-  Manhattan  and  in  a  large 

suffering  tinned  full  operation  in  the  face  Brooklyn  plant.  The  tract  is 
■  ■  close  to  the  Midtown  Tunnel 

entrance  at  35th  Street. 

Parking  Area 

Maps  distributed  to  staffers 
show’ed  exactly  how  to  get  to  the 
vacant  tract,  quickly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  parking  area. 
Union  Maps  and  auto  cards  were  from  all  parts  of  Queens,  Brook- 
printed  in  advance.  lyn  and  We.stchester.  The  lot 

Through  this  planning,  the  holds  1,000  cars.  Several  hun- 
News  achieved  the  remarkable  dred  cars  were  operated  on  a 
n'cord  of  having  nearly  100  per-  pool  basis  arranged  by  depart- 
cent  attendance  at  their  duties  ment  heads. 

5,000  employes.  Carpenters  built  benches  in 

15  New’s  circulation  trucks  and 
each  truck  carried  an  average 
of  18  workers  from  the  lot  to  the 
On  Tuesday, 


-  — New  York  News  em- 

ployes  riding  to  trucks 

word  in  courtesy;  none  of 

*ket  "move  back  in  the  bus!"  stuff  here.  BHIBHBB 
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STEP  LIVELY! — Unaccustomed  as  he  !s  to  such  helpfulness  on  a  city  ON  DECK — That's  right,  all 

bus,  a  New  York  News  staffer  gets  not  only  a  lift  to  work  but  a  hand  reported  to  work.  Tugboat 

with  a  smile  and  a  boi  to  step  on.  the  East  River  fi 

Baum,  also  parked  a  hike  on  A  Journal-American  reporter, 
that  floor  and  used  it  when  sent  Mike  Pearl,  walked  a  mile  to  a 
on  assignments.  bicycle  shop,  waited  in  a  lonp 

The  chartered  hu.ses  made  line  l)efore  he  could  rent  one. 

round  trips  from  the  far  edpes  The  paper  ran  a  story  by  him 

of  the  city  to  the  Times,  so  re-  priving  “do’s  and  don’ts  if  you 

porters  Itound  for  City  Hall  and  must  pedal”  under  a  four-column 

courts  and  other  assignments  in  headline,  “Mike  (our  Mike,  That 
that  area  sometimes  used  the  Is)  on  a  Bike.” 
buses  heading  hack  to  Brooklyn  The  lead  to  the  story  read: 
to  pet  to  their  assipned  posts.  “If  you  want  to  be  a  hip  wheel 

durinp  the  city’s  subway  and 
>o  Kiuerpcncy  jjyg  strike — and  the  envy  of  all 

The  \eu' York  HvnthI  Trihiitie  .vour  foot-weary  neiphhors— 
reported  it  had  not  l)een  forced  bi’^ak  out  a  bicycle, 
to  take  emergency  measures  but  “I  hired  my  own  set  of  wheels 
executives  looked  somewhat  ap-  last  nipht  and  found  it  was  the 
prehensively  to  next  Sunday’s  transit  strandee’s  dream  answer 
paper  as  the  real  test.  Extra  to  frayed  nerves  and  bunioned 
|)eople  are  required  then  in  the  feet.  In  short,  you’re  in  with 
production  shops.  Schwinn.” 

The  Herald  Tribune  suflTered  The  Journal-American  plant 
some  absonteei.sm  but  the  opera-  was  built  (1928)  on  Front 
tion  was  not  badly  hampered,  street  facinp  the  East  River  to 
Reporters  and  photopraphers  facilitate  delivery  of  newsprint, 
got  around  in  their  own  cars.  The  Hearst  newspaper  chartered 
While  retail  advertising  vol-  a  transfer  lighter  and  obtain«*d 
ume  was  cut  back,  all  other  ad-  permission  of  the  Commissioner 
vertisinp  was  holding  up  well,  of  Marine  and  Aviation  to  open 
Charles  R.  Lawless,  director  of  a  city  pier  across  the  street  from 
promotion  at  the  Herald  Trib-  the  Journal-American  Building, 
une,  said.  Press  runs  have  been  On  Monday,  the  chartered  boat 
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THINK  BIG! — Riding  in  a  UPl  Newspicfures'  car  pool:  Wally  Ehlers 
Telephoto  editor;  Steve  Skolnicic,  librarian;  Ralph  Pickwick,  printer; 
William  Braieau,  engineer.  It's  one  of  those  VW's. 


‘One-Eye’  Count 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Burlinutmi  Free  Press  is 
taking  a  dim  view  of  motorists 
who  drive  at  night  with  just  one 
headlight.  And  in  a  front  page 
story  it  reported  its  findings  on 
a  recent  four-day  survey.  A  re¬ 
tired  person  was  hired  to  count 
single-lighted  autos  entering 
Burlington  during  a  one  hour 
early-evening  period.  Out  of 
.‘1,007  cars  which  passed,  51  (or 
l.Tfr)  had  only  one  headlight 
working.  An  editorial  directly 
below  the  article  called  for  more 
l)olice  action  to  “Stamp  Out  the 
One-Eyed  Menace.” 


UN  CORRESPONDENT  William  R.  Frye  cycles  past  the  delegates' 
entrance  to  the  United  Nations,  where  diplomats  normally  arrive 
In  limousines.  Traffic  jams,  a  consequence  of  the  subway  strike,  forced 
Mr.  Frye  to  do  his  leg  work  on  Improvised  wheels — a  bicycle  com¬ 
mandeered  from  his  lO-year-old  son. 


/ 

■ill 

EDITORIAL  CONDEMNATIOX 

Writers  Ruffle 
Quill’s  Feathers 


Unanimously,  contemptuously, 
relentlessly.  New  York  city’s 
newspapers  have  dealt  with 
the  “wild  little  Irish  leader”  of 
the  Transport  Workers  Union. 
In  editorial  after  editorial  they 
have  scorned,  condemned  and 
criticized  the  stand  taken  by 
Michael  J.  Quill,  initiator  of  the 
New  York  transit  strike. 

Mr.  Quill,  in  turn,  has  not 
been  slow  to  return  the  fire.  A 
man  who  feels  that  through  the 
years  the  newspapers  have  done 
him  wrong,  he  unleashed  his 
vitriolic  tongue  on  the  press  in 
general,  and  the  New  York 
Times  in  particular. 

“W  e’re  going  to  compel  the 
Sheriff  to  remove  us  from  the 
bargaining  table  as  a  sign  of 
how  collective  bargaining  is 
being  conducted  in  1966  under 
Mayor  Lindsay  with  the  prod¬ 
ding  of  the  New  York  Times,” 
he  said  at  a  televised  press  con¬ 
ference  Tuesday. 

And  on  Radio  Station  WQXR 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
union  leader  charged  the  news¬ 
paper  with  printing  17  editorials 
on  the  transit  situation,  more 
than  on  VietNam,  since  Mr. 
Lindsay  was  elected  Nov.  2. 

“We  are  not  going  to  allow 
the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  John  B.  Oakes,  to  make 
policy  for  us,”  he  said.  Mr.  Quill 
was  granted  radio  time  to  an¬ 
swer  a  station  editorial  of  Dec. 
22  that  was  critical  of  the  TWU. 
He  said  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  inter\'ened  be¬ 
tween  the  Times  and  the  union 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
answ’er  Mr.  Oakes.  At  the  end 
of  Mr.  Quill’s  talk,  a  station 
announcer  said  that  the  FCC 
had  not  been  “in  touch  with  the 
Times.” 

John  B.  Oakes,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Times,  would  not 
reveal  the  name  (or  names)  of 
the  writer  who  had  produced  the 
newspaper  editorials  which 
angered  Mr.  Quill.  “We  have  a 
rigid  policy  in  that  respect,”  he 
said. 

‘Last  Hurrah’ 

Here  are  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  made  in  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials: 

Under  the  heading  “The  Judge 
Can  Drop  Dead!”  the  Times 
commented : 

“With  a  characteristically  con¬ 
temptuous  admonition  to  the 
judge  to  ‘drop  dead  in  his  black 
robes,’  Michael  J.  Quill  went  off 
to  jail.  It  vras  fortunate  for  him 


that  an  attack  he  suffered  about 
two  hours  later  occuired  at  a 
time  and  place  that  permitted 
his  transfer  by  ambulance  to  a 
hospital  without  being  blocked 
by  one  of  the  traffic  jams,  caused 
by  the  transit  strike,  that  made 
movement  all  but  impossible  in 
many  of  the  city’s  streets.  .  .  .” 

Later,  the  same  editorial 
observed : 

“Mr.  Quill’s  televi.sed  exulta¬ 
tion  over  the  hardship  his  strike 
caused  reflects  his  concept  that 
the  people  of  New  York  are  the 
enemy  he  is  determined  to  black¬ 
jack  into  surrender.  He  repre¬ 
sents  ‘the  last  hurrah’  of  a 
c>Tiical  Old  Guard  t>7)e  of  union¬ 
ism  that  has  long  l)een  out¬ 
dated.” 

‘Wagner’s  Whirl  wind* 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  pointed  out  that  citizens 
were  reaping  “the  whirlwind 
sown  by  Roliert  F.  Wagner” 
during  his  12  years  as  Mayor, 
and  .slammed  Mr.  Quill  with 
these  words: 

“The  Quill  performance  has 
gone  stale;  Quill  himself  has 
Ijecome  a  pompous  l)ore.  But  he 
has  had  the  effrontery  to  .strike 
against  the  people  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  to  call  that 
strike  a)  in  defiance  of  the  law 
against  strikes  by  public  em¬ 
ployees;  b)  in  defiance  of  a 
Supreme  Court  injunction,  an 
act  of  contempt  which  he  com¬ 
pounded  by  ostentatiously  rip¬ 
ping  up  the  court  papers  on  tele- 
\’ision,  and  c)  even  before  he 
had  l)egun  to  bargain  with  the 
Transit  Authority  (not  until 
after  the  strike  was  on  did  he 
l)egin  scaling  dovm  his  absurd 
initial  demands). 

“There  is  no  excu.se  whatever 
for  the  Quill  strike.  He  could 
have  gotten  a  fair  settlement 
without  it  .  .  .” 

After  the  TWU  leaders  had 
been  imprisoned  and  Mike  Quill 
hospitalized,  the  New  York- 
Daily  News  headlined  its  edito¬ 
rial;  “These  Guys  Are  No 
Martyrs,”  and  commented: 


Please  Partlon  Us 

The  transit  strike  hasn’t 
crippled  E&P  .  .  .  but  it  has 
slowed  us  down.  So,  if  your 
change  of  address  notice,  or 
subscription  order  hasn’t  been 
processed  in  the  usual  fast  man¬ 
ner,  forgive  us  because  we  are 
short-handed  and  we  haven’t  the 
personnel  for  a  full  day’s  work. 


f  ;  if 


“They  are  not  and  will  not  be. 
Quill’s  illness  does  not  make 
them  martjTs,  either;  nor  would 
his,  God  forbid,  death.  These 
men  are  jiersons  who  have  de¬ 
clared  war  on  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  New  York  City, 
and  are  fighting  that  war  by 
keeping  the  people’s  principal 
means  of  city  transportation 
jjaralyzed.  Their  objective:  To 
i)leed  the  Transit  Authority  for 
outrageous  amounts  of  money, 
which  the  TA  does  not  have,  in 
fantastic  wage  boosts.  Such 
birds  are  not  martyrs  .  .  .” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
looking  to  wider  aspects,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  strike  was 
“largely  .sabotage  against  labor 
itself.”  Not  only  New  York¬ 
ers,  continued  the  editorial,  but 
interested  outsiders,  in  Con¬ 
gress  or  elsewhere,  can  see  how 
one  union  can  “on  whim  tie  up 
everything.” 


Their  Turn  to  Bat 


With  obvious  satisfaction  at 
the  arrests,  a  New  J’orfr  Jour- 
nal-Anierican  editorial  writer 
wrote: 

“The  TWU  should  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  losses  to  the 
business  firms  and  the  workers. 
Under  the  State’s  Condon- Wad- 
lin  Law,  prohibiting  work  stop¬ 
pages  by  public  employes,  any 
taxpayer  can  bring  suit  to  re¬ 
cover  damages  caused  by  an 
illegal  strike  such  as  this  .  .  .” 

The  same  editorial  concluded: 
“Mike  Quill  has  been  batting 
New  Yorkers  around  for  more 
than  30  years.  This  is  the  year 
for  New  Yorkers  to  get  their 
turn  at  bat.” 

The  World  Telegram  &  Sun 
handed  this  message  to  Mr.  Quill 
and  to  its  readership: 

“It  matters  little  whether  the 
ill-tempered  Mike  Quill  is  per¬ 
sonally  deposited  in  jail.  What 
matters  is  that  the  courts,  with 


a  wide  assortment  of  penalties] 
at  hand  for  Quill  and  his  co-vio¬ 
lators,  have  the  power  to  en¬ 
force  their  will.  New  Yorkers  ■ 
expect  nothing  less. 

“Quill  has  disgraced  even  him¬ 
self — and  shamed  all  decent  § 
labor  leaders — with  a  lawless 
strike  that  disrupts  the  economy 
of  the  nation’s  greatest  city, 
closes  its  schools  and  penalizes 
the  interests  of  the  ‘working 
people’  whom  Quill  so  fraudul¬ 
ently  champions.  .  .  .” 


ON  THE  LIGHTER  SIDE— To  beat 
the  traffic  jams,  the  Journal- 
American  moved  papers  by  boat 
from  a  dock  near  its  plant  to  up¬ 
town  Manhattan  and  across  the 
river  to  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 


answered 


Why  Uie  Strike 

The  New  York  Post  stressed  -ondit 
that  “Quill  was  plainly  intent  on 
having  his  strike,”  and  Why* 

The  newspaper 

latter  question  thus:  Institi 

“He  charges  a  political  squeeze  “more 
play  against  him.  With  greater  agains 
justice  that  charge  might  be 
leveled  at  Quill.  Why  is  he  look¬ 
ing  to  discredit  and  demean  the 
new  Mayor?  Is  the  old  ‘estab¬ 
lishment’  that  in  two  decades 
has  become  accustomed  to  run¬ 
ning  this  town  in  its  own  way 
determined  to  show  the  nevr 
Mayor  that  the  game  must  be 
played  according  to  its 
rules?  .  .  .” 
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Margaret  Mayer 
Named  As  Chief 
Of  Capital  Bureau 

Dallas,  Tei.  i  M*"-  ^ 

The  Dallcus  Texas  Times  Htr-  i 
(dd  has  announced  changes  in  to 
its  Washington  and  Austin  bn-  papermi 
reaus  following  the  appointment  vigorous 
of  Robert  Hollingsworth,  former  ^strict 
Washington  bureau  chief,  as  to  comr 
managing  editor.  things  a 

Margaret  Mayer,  chief  of  the 
Austin  bureau  since  1951,  will  ^ 
Irecome  head  of  the  Washingtai  . 
bureau.  She  will  be  assisted  by  ?  ,  ,  ' 
a  newcomer  to  the  Times  Herald  ’ 
.staff,  Sam  Kinch  Jr.,  formerly  ...  , 
on  the  staff  of  the  National  Ok-  ° 
server  in  Washington.  North 

Succeeding  Miss  Mayer  in  Eu^pg  , 
Austin  will  be  Ernest  Strom-  jq 
Irerger,  veteran  newsman  most 
recently  associated  with  the  jgjgj. 
Austin  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  |nain  dar 

Served  in  Vienna  has'^ng 

Miss  Mayer’s  career  as  state-  strict  lib 
house  reporter  began  in  1945  are  restr 
while  she  served  with  the  Austa  ment.  G 
American-Statesman.  In  1949,  thanges 
she  was  granted  a  leave  of  ab-  official  se 
sence  to  go  to  Vienna,  where  she  demands 
was  assistant  editor  of  press  of 
Services  for  the  Informatioo  Asia  — 
Service  Branch  of  the  United  jflict, 
States  Allied  Commission  to|healthy  j 
Austria.  She  later  served  briefly  Treedom,  i 
in  the  Washington  office  of  then  year  and 
U.S.  Senator  L^don  B.  John-  journalist! 
son  before  joining  the  Times  in  many  a 
Herald  in  1951.  insi 
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;|  Surveys  Give  Conflicting 
if  Views  on  Press  Freedom 

y 

®  IPI  and  AP  Assay  Censorship 
'  And  Controls  Around  the  World 


Competent  observers  of  press 
id  conditions  in  nations  around  the 
®  world  give  somewhat  conflicting 
r!  i  reports  in  their  1965  summaries. 
'*  r  While  the  International  Press 
Institute  saw  the  world’s  press 
le  “more  than  holding  its  ground 
er  against  arbitrary  and  legal 
be  shackles,  intimidations  and  pres- 
k-  sures,”  Associated  Press  corre- 
he  spondents  found  the  press  los- 
■b-  ing  ground,  chiefly  in  areas 
les  where  censorship  of  "responsi- 
in-  bility”  is  practiced. 

Spared  a  Spectacle 

be  First,  from  Zurich,  is  the  re- 
iU  port  of  IPI  Director  Per  Mon¬ 
sen  of  Norway  who  prefaced  it 
with  these  observations:  “The 
world  was  spared  what  it  in 
past  years  so  often  helplessly 
watched,  the  spectacle  of  press 
freedom  perishing  entirely  in 
yet  another  country.” 

Mr.  Monsen  continued: 

“As  always,  the  press  had  to 
jj  fight  to  hold  its  gpi^und,  news- 
papermen  all  over  the  world  are 
vigorously  fighting  attempts  to 
restrict  or  suppress  their  right 
„  to  comment  freely  and  report 
things  as  they  happen.  In  some 
countries  they  risk  imprison- 
^  xnent  and  suffer  serious  personal 
.  inconvenience.  In  others,  where 
^  press  freedom  is  already  estab- 
lished,  they  are  e  igaged  in  con- 
.  tinuous  efforts  to  build  a  more 
solid  foundation  for  that  free- 
dom.” 

North  America  and  Western 
Europe  —  “The  people’s  right 
f®®"  to  know  and  the  journalists 
right  to  sedc  out  information  is 
^  not  interfered  with  —  except  in 
atw^pain  and  Portugal  which  re- 
pain  dark  spots.” 

’  Great  Britain  —  “The  press 
fias  long  complained  that  too 
tate  Strict  libel  and  contempt  laws 
19fi  fere  restraining  news  and  com- 
istn  went.  Groups  are  proposing 
1949.  changes  in  the  libel  law  and 
[  ah-  official  secrets  act  and  similar 
e  she  demands  have  been  made  by  the 
ilews  press  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

^  —  “War  and  armed  con- 
niud  Iftct,  which  never  make  a 
[1  tojhealthy  atmosphere  for  press 
ieflj  Treedom,  spread  during  the  past 
then  year  and  created  problems  for 
Fohn-  Journalists  and  for  newspapers 
:iines  in  many  areas.” 


Nam  expressing  concern  “over 
arbitrary  repression  of  Viet¬ 
namese  -  language  newspapers” 
and  the  government  reversed  its 
decision. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Pakistan  over 
Kashmir,  journalists  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  interned.  “IPI  asked 
members  in  both  countries  to 
assist  in  securing  the  release 
of  imprisoned  newsmen  and  met 
immediate  response.” 

Temporary  Relief 

The  Pakistani  press,  “severe¬ 
ly  curbed  by  authoritarian  press 
law’s,  got  a  temporary  relief 
when  the  government  agreed  to 
suspend  the  law’s  for  one  year,” 
the  report  said.  “The  press, 
w’hich  in  many  instances  had 
defied  the  law’,  is  working  out 
a  code  of  ethics  and  discussing 
the  establishment  of  a  press 
council,  hoping  to  avoid  future 
government  interference.” 

Latin  America  —  “The  situa¬ 
tion  remains  unchanged  in  Cuba, 
Haiti,  Honduras  and  Paraguay, 
where  there  is  no  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

“In  Bolivia  there  were  signs 
that  the  press  was  slowly  climb¬ 
ing  back  to  total  freedom,”  IPI 
said.  “In  many  countries  of  this 
continent  there  are  latent  dan¬ 
gers  to  free  and  independent 
newspapers  from  military  gov¬ 
ernments,  from  extremists  who 
threaten  or  use  violence  against 
them  and  from  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  unrest.  Security  measures 
from  time  to  time  interfere  with 
press  freedom.” 

Africa  —  “The  picture  is  an 
uneasy  one  in  many  areas,  with 
seizures  of  newspaper  and  a 
number  of  arrests  and  expul¬ 
sions  of  journalists  on  different 
grounds,  usually  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sensitivity  of 
young  nations  to  criticism  and 
opposition.” 

*  «  « 

Checkup  Since  194S 

The  AP  survey,  made  on  an 
annual  basis  since  E&P  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  global  checkup  in  1945 
with  the  help  of  the  news  serv¬ 
ices,  gave  this  picture  of  con¬ 
ditions: 

COMMUNIST  NATIONS 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  sit¬ 


uation  has  changed  little  since 
1961  when  direct  censorship  of 
outgoing  dispatches  w’as  lifted 
for  foreign  correspondents.  The 
main  barrier  is  censorship  at 
sources  of  news. 

Correspondents  must  rely  on 
the  official  press  for  much  of 
their  information.  Occasionally 
a  direct  query  is  answered  by 
a  Government  official,  but  a 
query  can  bring  a  reprimand. 
Outgoing  written  reports  are 
not  censored,  but  photos  are 
subject  to  censorship  w’ith  oc¬ 
casional  exceptions  for  special 
events. 

Correspondents  in  Moscow  are 
free  to  interpret  developments, 
but  reporting  as  fact  something 
that  officials  consider  untrue  can 
bring  a  reprimand. 

The  domestic  press,  as  usual 
in  Communist-ruled  nations,  re¬ 
mained  under  Communist  party 
direction  and  control. 

In  East  European  Commu¬ 
nist  countries,  conditions  are 
slow’ly  easing  but  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  have  the  same 
problems  of  lack  of  access  to 
sources  and  implied  threats  of 
expulsion. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  case  apart. 
Although  the  press  there  re¬ 
mains  under  Communist  party 
and  Government  control,  it  has 
become  more  critical.  There  is 
no  censorship  of  foreigfn  corre¬ 
spondents,  but  sources  of  new’s 
remain  difficult  to  approach. 

Communist  China’s  press  re¬ 
mained  strictly  controlled.  The 
China  mainland  remained  closed 
to  permanent  United  States  cor¬ 
respondents.  Western  writers 
permitted  to  visit  were  not  cen¬ 
sored,  but  most  were  hampered 
by  inability  to  see  whom  and 
w’hat  they  wanted. 

Controls  are  similar  in  North 
Korea  and  North  Viet  Nam. 

ASIA 

In  India,  censorship  and  inter¬ 
ference  with  free  news  flow  in¬ 
tensified  because  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber  armed  clash  with  Pakistan 
over  Kashmir.  A  cease-fire 
brought  little  relaxation.  India 
established  a  “press  adviser”  to 
examine  outgoing  dispatches. 
News  that  might  inspire  com¬ 
munal  rioting  Avas  banned. 

Pakistan  acknowledged  that 
censorship  began  Sept.  6. 

Indonesia  imposed  direct  cen¬ 
sorship  after  an  Oct.  1  coup  at¬ 
tempt.  Army  censors  checked 
copy.  The  army  tightened  a 


The  institute  protested  to  the 
minister  of  South  Viet 
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grip  on  the  local  press,  swept 
the  official  Antara  press  agency 
clear  of  leftists  and  banned 
pro-Communist  papers. 

Malaysia,  target  of  Indone¬ 
sia’s  “confrontation”  policy,  has 
no  direct  censorship,  although 
publishing  licenses  are  required. 

In  Indochina,  Laos  imposed 
censorship  intei-mittently  in  the 
last  crisis  periods,  but  this  has 
not  been  revived. 

Cambodia  has  no  official,  cen¬ 
sorship,  but  the  newspapers  hew 
to  the  line  of  the  ruler.  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk.  He  reads 
dispatches  filed  by  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  has  barred 
some. 

South  Viet  Nam’s  domestic 
press  is  controlled.  When  Air 
Vice  Marshall  Nyguyen  Cao  Ky 
became  Premier  in  June,  he 
closed  36  papers  for  disciplinary 
purposes.  Papers  are  suspended 
on  Government  orders,  or  ap¬ 
pear  W’ith  blank  spaces  where 
copy  has  been  censored. 

Burma’s  press  came  under 
complete  control  in  1965.  All 
but  two  major  papers  were  na¬ 
tionalized. 

The  Philippines  press  remains 
the  freest  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Officially  South  Korea  has  no 
censorship  except  under  martial 
law,  but  Korean  newsmen  must 
observe  “self-imposed”  censor¬ 
ship  under  legislation  penalizing 
articles  considered  helpful  to 
Communism. 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Most  Arab  countries  are  un¬ 
der  tight  press  censorship  and 
in  most  foreign  correspondents’ 
dispatches  are  examined  by  cen¬ 
sors.  Israel  retains  military  cen¬ 
sorship  of  material  intended  for 
publication  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  matter  bearing  on  security 
can  be  deleted.  Criticism  of 
Israeli  Government  officials  is 
not  restricted. 

AFRICA 

With  the  independence  crisis, 
Rhodesia’s  white  Government 
banned  publication  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  its  efforts  to  over¬ 
come  or  circumvent  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  imposed  by 
Britain  and  others.  All  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  subject  to  cen¬ 
sorship  since  Nov.  11,  when  in¬ 
dependence  was  declared. 

Uganda’s  government  has  re¬ 
peatedly  warned  the  press  it 
would  not  be  allowed  to  “abuse” 
its  freedom.  Foreign  newsmen 
working  on  Kenya  papers  have 
been  threatened  with  deporta¬ 
tion  for  articles  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  like. 

South  Africa  denies  visas  to 
foreign  writers  it  deems  unde¬ 
sirable. 

In  the  Congo,  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  is  the  favorite  scape- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Daily’s  Coupon  Helps 
Medicare  Enrollment 


preciation  of  this  public  serv-  An  official  of  the  Boston  Social  I 
ice  with  such  words  as  “God  Security  office  said  the  Herald’s  P 
bless  you.”  .  .  .  “This  is  a  won-  coupon  project  has  saved  an  ' 
derful  thing  the  Herald  is  doing  estimated  6600  man-hours  in  in-  1 


for  the  elderlv. 


terviews  and  enrollments.  An- 


While  the  coupon’s  principal  other  pointed  out  that  a  trip 
purpose  has  been  to  assist  the  of  not  less  than  two  hours  would 


Boston  thusiasm.  Coupons  poured  in  by 
The  Boston  Herald,  in  a  pub-  the  hundreds, 
lie  service  program,  has  as-  Here’s  the  way  it  works: 

sisted  more  than  15,000  persons  The  individual  fills  out  the 


senior  citizen  in  enrolling  in 
Medicare,  the  newspaper  dis¬ 
closed  some  other  impressive  re¬ 
sults. 


have  been  required  for  these 
15,000-plus  individuals  to  visit 
Social  Security  offices. 

Another  Social  Security  offi- 


who  are  65  and  over  to  enroll  coupon  in  the  Herald,  clips  it 


in  Medicare. 

These  individuals  are  not  cash 


beneficiaries  under  Social  Se-  ton  Herald,  300  Harrison  Ave., 
curity,  and,  consequently,  mu.st  Boston,  Mass.,  02106. 


enroll  themselves  in  Medicare.  , 

Persons  who  receive  monthly 

checks  from  Social  Security  are  The  Herald  forwards  it  to  the 
automatically  enrolled  in  Medi-  district  Social  Security  office  in 
care,  but  must  indicate  on  forms  Boston,  which,  in  turn,  chan- 
enclosed  with  their  checks,  nels  it  to  one  of  the  49  offices 


mentary,  voluntary  insurance 
for  a  $3  per  month  premium. 


ficiaries  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  concerned  about  reach- 


counon  in  irHera  d  cLs  it  Hundreds  of  persons  who  sub-  cial  stated,  “Another  big  aspect 
and  mads  it  to  Social’ Security  jetted  coupons  discovered,  to  -^that 

t^of  H";ralcf ‘SrHarriSn’  benefit"  "unde?  to  bedridden  people  by  field  re^ 

Boston  Mass  0210^  t^hanges  in  the  Social  resentatives.  That  could  take 

Bo.  ton,  Mass.,  02106.  Security  law  hour  or  so.  This  has  be^ 

Sent  l«  SS  Offices  One  woman,  an  author  of 

The  Herald  forwards  it  to  the  ohildnm’s  stones,  wondered  if  *  Disclosing  that  more  than  15- 

district  Social  Security  office  in  ^h^'hle  for  ben^ts.  coupons  have  already  bee’n 

Boston,  which,  in  turn,  chan-  ^H-.  C^tin  checked  with  the  Bos-  processed,  Mr.  Col- 

nels  it  to  one  of  the  49  offices  ton  office  of  Sot-ial  Security,  ^  Medicare  Mail- 

in  the  New  England  network.  "hich  followed  through  with  column: 

Where  coupons  have  been  sub-  contacts  in  Cincinnati  and  New  “Because  so  many  thousands 
mitted  by  or  for  residents  of  ^o‘k  and  canie  up  with  the  in-  become  enrolled 

other  states,  the  Bo.ston  office  forniation  she  was  entitled  to  the  Herald’s  coupon 

sends  the  coupon  with  an  ex-  5-49»  in  retroactive  benefits.  program,  it  is  anticipated  — 


eligible  for  cash  benefits  under 
recent  changes  in  the  Social 
Security  law. 

One  woman,  an  author  of 
children’s  stories,  wondered  if 
she  were  eligible  for  benefits. 
Mr.  Coltin  checked  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  office  of  Social  Security, 


whether  they  want  the  supple-  in  the  New  England  network,  "hich  followed  through  with 


It  is  the  group  of  non-bene-  other  states,  the  Bo.ston  office  formation  she  was  entitled  to 


sends  the  coupon  with  an  ex¬ 
planatory  letter  to  the  appro- 


$495  in  retroactive  benefits. 


Another  woman,  widow  of  a  ^ith  a  heavy  sigh  of  relief  - 


pecially  concerned  about  reach-  priate  district  Social  Security  Boston  policeman  and  now  a  that  when  the  Social  Security 
ing;  and  this  is  the  group  the  office  and  requests  that  it  be  piano  teacher,  submitted  an  in-  offices  throuirhout  the  country 

TT^ _ I . . _ 1  4l _ 1  . 1 .  . . .  /  ’l/r . 


Herald  has  reached,  throughout  processed.  quiry  with  her  coupon.  (Many  .jj.e  flooded  with  last-minute  ap- 

New  England,  and,  in  many  in-  When  the  appropriate  Social  letters  accompany  the  coupons  plicants  for  enrollment  in 

stances,  states  well  lieyond  the  Security  office  receives  the  cou-  and  supply  a  great  source  of  March,  the  situation  in  the  49 

region’s  borders.  pon,  it  sends  an  acknowledge-  material  for  the  Medicare  Mail-  >jew  England  offices  will  be  far 

„  ■  -  c  1  ment  of  its  receipt  to  the  per-  box  column).  She  learned,  to  jpgg  harrowing.” 

started  in  September  submitted  it;  also,  a  her  delight,  she  is  entitled  to  • 

The  enrollments  have  been  Medicare  enrollment  application  lienefits  retroactive  to  February,  pi..  »| 
achieved  with  a  so-called  Bos-  form.  The  individual  then  fills  a  number  of  individuals  over  *  *  ****  OVPS 
ton  Herald  Medicare  Enrollment  out  the  application  and  returns  g.")  and  still  working  discovered  Chicago 


Started  in  September  submitted  it;  also,  a 

The  enrollments  have  been  Medicare  enrollment  application 
achieved  with  a  so-called  Bos-  form.  The  individual  then  fills 


New  England  offices  will  be  far 
less  harrowing.” 

Editor  Moves 


Assistance  Coupon. 


it  to  the  Social  Security  office,  upon  filing  coupons  they  may  be 


Chicago 

William  A.  Dorr  has  liecome  ^ 


The  coupon  started  running  with  essential  documents,  and  eligible  now  for  more  cash  bene-  editor  of  Printing  Views  Magor 
in  September  with  the  Medicare  the  enrollment  is  consummated,  fits,  due  to  the  increased  earn-  zine  following  his  resignation 


Mailbox 


Wendell  Coltin.  It  appears  six  dividuals  expres.sed  their  ap- 

days  a  week,  Sunday  through 

Friday. 

Mr.  Coltin,  winner  of  60  ' 

awards  with  the  Herald  Safety 

Crusade  column  which  he  began  — 

writing  in  1954,  was  selected  ’  IHJIBfflWl 

by  Managing  Editor  David  Far-  j/-  I  IT” 

rell  to  write  the  Medicare  Mail-  |j 

box  column.  ^ 

He  went  to  Washington  last  ^ 

Spring  to  learn  about  the  Medi-  f 

care  program;  later  attended  an  ;  U 

all-day  New  England  regional 

meeting  of  officials  in  the  Social  j 

Security  network.  i  j 

The  Medicare  program  was  [. _ 

enacted  as  part  of  the  Social  'Iriiill'  ni 

Security  Amendments  of  1965  ji.  |j*  I  jj|n 

the  last  week  in  July.  On  Aug.  i  h|i  'iilU 

1,  the  Medicare  Mailbox  column  Iv 

made  its  first  appearance.  j  i^il 

The  enrollment  assistance  I 

coupon  was  “worked  out”  by  '  n 

Mr.  Coltin,  with  New  England  ll'l  !!|| 

region  officials  of  the  Social  Se-  ■'  '  i  I  r 

curity  Administration;  Roy  li  ^  'i  I 

Swift,  Social  Security  Admin-  'll  i  iili 

istration  information  officer,  1  '  t!  \ 

whose  headquarters  are  in  . 

Washington  and  Mr.  Swift’s  as-  _ 

sistant,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Cren.son.  /  .llj'  '  j- 

The  response  was  terrific.  The  ■'  / 

public  service  idea,  saving  the  ttll—  i 

elderly’  a  trip  to  Social  Security  Comment  on  the  recent  linl 

offices,  was  greeted  with  en-  Bell,  John  W.  Sifton  enc 


From  the  start,  grateful  in-  ings  limitations  beginning  Jan. 
viduals  expressed  their  ap-  1,  1966. 


BOARITbOOAV: 


as  editor  of  Publishers’  Auxil¬ 
iary  in  Washington. 


Comment  on  the  recent  linking  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  with  the  FP  Publications  (G.  Max 
Bell,  John  W.  Sifton  and  Richard  S.  Malone)  ...  by  Beaton  in  the  Toronto  Telegram. 
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I  Seltzer  to  Retire; 

;  Boardman  Is  Named 


ie  Cleveland 

it  Louis  Benson  Seltzer,  editor 

of  the  Scripps-Hovvard  Cleve- 
i-  hind  Prenn  for  37  years,  retires 

:t  Jan.  10.  He  will  be  succeeded 

IS  by  Thomas  Leslie  Boardman, 

ts  last  editor  of  the  now  defunct 

[>■  Scripps-Howard  Indianapolis 

te  Times. 

sn  Mr.  Seltzer  was  born  in  Cleve- 

n-  land  Sept.  10,  1807  and  at  the 

i  ape  of  13  left  his  .seventh-Krade 

i,-  '  classroom  and  pot  a  job  as  an 

»  office  boy  on  the  now  extinct 

>1-  Cleveland  Leader.  At  14  he  be- 

il-  came  a  rejwrter  on  the  old 

Cleveland  Sews  but  was  soon 
ds  fired  for  incomi)etence  by  a  city 

ed  editor  who  advised  him  to  pet 

™  out  of  the  newspaper  business. 

—  He  joined  the  Press  staff  on 

—  Oct.  31,  lOlCi  as  a  police  and 

ty  peneral  assipnment  reporter, 

ry  became  city  editor  before  he  was 

P-  old  enouph  to  vote,  and,  after 

in  three  months  on  the  city  desk, 

49  he  decided  he  was  too  younp  and 

nr  asked  to  be  returned  to  the  re¬ 

porting  staff.  In  1921  he  was 
again  made  city  editor,  1924 
political  editor,  1927  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  and  in  March  of 

GO  1928  associate  editor.  He  was 

me  ^  named  editor  on  July  9,  1928 

lo-  when  Ted  Thackrey  was  moved 

on  to  New  York. 

Never  without  a  fluffed-up 
handkerchief  in  his  breast 
pocket,  Louie  (almost  everyone 
in  Cleveland  calls  him  “Louie” 
respectfully)  is  five  feet  six 
inches  in  stocking  feet,  but,  in 
journalistic  circles,  he  stands 
10  feet  tall  and  makes  himself 
heard  on  ethical  questions. 

“He  is  an  abstainer  of  tobac¬ 
co  and  liquor,”  says  the  bio¬ 
graphical  note  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Handbook,  “but  in¬ 
dulges  in  purple  and  picturesque 
profanity.  Never  one  to  be  awed 
by  politicians  of  any  rank  or 
party,  he  has  been  known  to 
.  dress  down  a  governor  in  lan¬ 
guage  a  mule-skinner  usually 
reseiA’es  for  his  most  critical 
moments.” 

But  Louie  always  speaks 
softly. 

In  the  1930s,  he  and  another 
youthful  editor,  Carlton  Matson, 
later  of  the  Buffalo  Times, 
barely  missed  a  trip  behind  bars 
on  a  contempt  of  court  rap.  The 
Scripps-Howard  attorney,  New¬ 
ton  D.  Baker,  persuaded  the 
courts  to  forget  about  it. 

Expanded  Coverage 

The  Press  has  enjoyed  con¬ 
siderable  growth  and  prestige 
under  Mr.  Seltzer’s  direction. 
Be  expanded  coverage  to  such 


Thomas  L.  Boardman 


fields  as  science,  education,  in¬ 
dustry,  medicine,  welfare  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  “good  deeds”  of 
people,  as  well  as  crime  and 
violence. 

Mr.  Boardman  had  been  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times  three 
years  when  it  was  closed  last 
Oct.  11.  Prior  to  his  editorship 
there  he  served  as  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  at  the  Cleveland 
Press.  ' 

He  was  born  in  Arcadia, 
Missouri,  on  Aug.  31,  1919,  at¬ 
tended  .schools  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Colorado  and  Illinois 
and  was  graduated  from  Oberlin 
(Ohio)  college  in  1939. 

Naval  Oflicer 

In  July  of  that  year  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
as  a  copy  boy.  He  was  made  a 
general  assignment  reporter  in 
February  1940.  That  summer  he 
was  named  military  editor,  an 
assignment  he  held  until  called 
to  Navy  service  in  May,  1941. 

He  began  as  a  yeoman  and 
was  discharged  five  years  later 
as  a  lieutenant  commander.  He 
now  holds  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  Naval  Reserves. 

He  returned  to  the  Press  after 
World  War  II  and  on  Feb.  12, 
1948  w’as  named  assistant  city 
editor.  He  became  an  editorial 
writer  on  Feb.  11,  1952  and  was 
raised  to  chief  editorial  writer 
on  March  20,  1957.  On  May  21, 
1962  he  went  to  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 

He  and  his  wife,  Cynthia,  have 
tw'o  children:  Thomas  Jr.,  17, 
Anne  Caroline,  15. 
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4  GI’s  Families 
Win  Reunion  Trip 

Cleveland 

It  wasn’t  i)ossible  for  the 
Cleveland  Press  to  bring  any 
area  servicemen  home  from 
VietNam  for  the  holidays  so  it 
did  the  next  best  thing. 

Families  of  four  fighting  men 
were  taken  to  Hong  Kong  for 
holiday  reunions. 

All  Press  readers  with  a  son 
or  husband  on  duty  in  VietNam 
were  eligible  for  the  chance-of- 
a-lifetime  trip.  They  were  in¬ 
vited  to  clip  coupons  from  the 
paper  and  take  their  chances  in 
a  drawing. 

Winners  were: 

Mrs.  Janice  Allen  w'hose  hus¬ 
band,  Lt.  William  Allen,  is  an 
army  pilot. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Norwood  Smith, 
parents  of  stepbrothers  Pfcs. 
John  May  and  David  Smith. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Kap- 
penhagen  whose  son,  Andrew, 
is  a  Marine  corporal. 

The  Pentagon  and  military 
officials  in  Saigon  cleared  away 
red  tape  for  the  reunion.  The 
Press  paid  all  expenses  of  the 
trip,  including  flying  the  four 
servicemen  from  Saigon  to  Hong 
Kong  for  the  New  Year’s 
reunion. 

• 

GOP  Hires  Editor 

Washington 

The  House  Republican  Con¬ 
ference  has  retained  Robert  T. 
Hartmann,  former  newspaper¬ 
man  here,  as  staff  editor  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Republican  leadership 
“in  serving  the  people’s  need 
for  legitimate  informatior  about 
their  Government.” 


Changes  Affect 
3  Departments  Of 
Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago 

Several  year-end  changes  in 
personnel  at  the  Chieago  Trib¬ 
une  affected  the  editorial,  pro¬ 
duction  and  personnel  depart¬ 
ments. 

Tom  Moore,  news  editor,  suc- 
cewled  Harold  Murray  as  day 
city  editor  and  Mr.  Murray  be¬ 
came  assistant  city  editor.  Don 
Bailey,  assistant  news  editor, 
moved  up  to  news  editor  and 
the  assistant’s  spot  was  taken 
by  Philip  Cooper,  who  had  been 
makeup  editor.  James  A.  Hall¬ 
man,  assistant  makeup  editor, 
became  makeup  editor.  Harold 
Hutchings  is  city  editor. 

Clay  (iowran,  an  investigative 
reporter  and  former  war  and 
foreign  correspondent,  succeeded 
Larry  Wolters,  retired,  as  tv- 
ladio  editor  and  editor  of  the 
TV  Week  magazine. 

Bill  Leonard  was  promoted  to 
drama  critic  and  Thomas  Willis 
to  music  critic.  Claudia  Cassidy, 
who  is  retiring,  becomes  critic- 
at-large  and  will  contribute  a 
weekly  column. 

Thomas  Rivera  of  the  sports 
department  succeeded  Maurice 
Shevlin,  also  retiring,  as  turf 
writer. 

Lindsay  A.  Van  Vlissingen 
was  appointed  personnel  man¬ 
ager.  He  had  b^n  assistant  to 
John  J.  Jameson,  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  who  retired  Dec.  31. 

In  other  changes,  Thomas  F. 
Burke  Jr.,  was  named  assistant 
production  manager/operations. 
He  had  been  building  manager. 
That  position  was  taken  by 
Bruce  Cerling.  who  has  been 
administrative  assistant  to  Paul 
Fulton,  advertising  director. 

Transfers  to  the  suburban 
editorial  staff  also  were  an¬ 
nounced.  They  are  Charles 
Mount  and  Michael  McGuire. 
They  previously  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Neighborhood 
News  section.  Mr.  Mount  re¬ 
places  Alex  Ford  Wilson,  retired 
and  Mr.  McGuire  takes  over  for 
John  Hayes,  also  retired. 

• 

Dr.  Zoltaii  Klar  Dies 

Dr.  Zoltan  Klar,  72,  editor  of 
.Az  Ember,  a  Hungarian-lan- 
guage  weekly  newspaper  in  New 
York,  died  Jan.  4.  He  came  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1952  from  Paris 
and  two  years  later  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper.  A  Jew  who  had 
been  held  by  the  Nazis  in  a  con¬ 
centration  camp.  Dr.  Klar  vigor¬ 
ously  fought  Nazism,  Commu¬ 
nism  and  anti-Semitism.  He  led 
a  march  in  Budapest  against 
the  Soviet  occupation. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLLMC 


Key  to  Commercial 
Accounts  Sought 

By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 


Developing  commercial  classi¬ 
fied  volume  through  promotion 
would  seem  to  be  a  logical  idea. 
Probably  70%  of  classified  vol¬ 
ume  in  linage  and  revenue  comes 
from  commercial  users  and  may¬ 
be  60%  of  the  ads. 

These  figures  are  guesses,  be¬ 
cause,  while  most  newspapers 
can  break  down  their  numbers 
of  transactions  between  contract 
and  non-contract  users,  not 
many  can  tell  you  how  many 
of  the  non-contract  transactions 
are  commercial  and  how  many 
are  private  in  nature. 

Except  for  direct  mail  there 
seems  to  be  verj’  little  classified 
advertising  promotion  activity 
aimed  toward  gamering  new 
commercial  accounts.  Most 
newspapers  rely  heavily  on  pri¬ 
vate  party  “result  stories”  and 
that’s  about  it.  It’s  likely  that 
readers  could  reason,  “Those 
are  just  the  good  ones  .  .  .  the 
few  who  did  get  results,”  and 
it’s  quite  certain  that  commer¬ 
cial  advertising  prospects  would 
dismiss  them  entirely  as  unap- 
plicable  to  the  solving  of  their 
problems. 

Policies  Probed 

A  recent  query  to  CAMs 
asked,  “What  is  your  thinking, 
what  are  your  policies  and  w'hat 
are  you  doing  in  the  area  of 
‘commercial’  classified  promo¬ 
tion?”  While  there  was  quite  a 
divergence  of  opinion,  only  a 
few  instances  of  commercial- 
type  promotion  were  evident. 

Frank  Lester,  CAM  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  said,  “Ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  cases  we  do  not 
separate  non-commercial  (tran¬ 
sient)  from  commercial  classi¬ 
fied  promotion.  The  rare  in¬ 
stances  are  when  we  run  a 
series  of  promotion  ads  on  the 
ease  of  placing  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  through  our  voluntary 
sources  —  telephone,  front 
counter  and  mail. 

“The  majority  of  our  classi¬ 
fied  promotion  is  planned  to 
build  readership  in  our  section 
.  .  .  not  directed  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Our  daily  scheduled  ROP 
promotion  is  directed  to  some 
particular  classification  rather 
than  soliciting  additional  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  our  opinion  that  re¬ 
sults  build  volume  and  reader- 
ship  builds  results.  If  w’e  can 
increase  the  readership  of  our 
section  we  wdll  not  only  promote 


additional  transient,  but  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers. 

“On  special  projects,  such  as 
our  Jubilee,  Country  Property 
and  Resort  Opportunities  and 
our  Mid-Year  ^ition,  we  use 
extensive  direct  mail  promotion 
to  motivate  additional  advertis¬ 
ing  from  our  transient  and  com¬ 
mercial  lists,  but  we  still  main¬ 
tain  a  policy  of  using  our  in¬ 
paper,  rack  cards,  radio,  etc.  to 
build  readership.” 

Gunnar  Rovick,  CAM  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
had  this  to  say:  “In  checking 
our  automotive  promotion  ads 
covering  used  cars,  virtually  all 
of  them  are  of  the  omnibus  na¬ 
ture.  Because  they  are,  the 
franchised  dealer,  the  jockey, 
and  the  transient  want  ad  user 
all  get  the  benefit  of  those  pro¬ 
motion  ads,  telling  the  reader 
to  turn  to  the  classified  section 
for  the  greatest  selection  of  used 
car  values. 

“I  find  this  is  so  in  rentals, 
too.  Those  ads  could  be  con¬ 
strued  by  the  commercial  ad¬ 
vertiser  —  i.e.  apartment  own¬ 
ers,  management  firms,  etc.  — 
as  promotion  ads  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  only.  Yet  we  know  that  they 
entice  the  individual  ovmer  to 
use  our  columns  to  rent  their 
■apartments,  homes,  duplexes, 
etc. 

Most  Productive  Course 

“W’^e  feel  that  our  promotion 
department  and  the  course  we’re 
taking  is  the  most  productive 
since  the  promotion  ads  can  be 
construed  as  both  commercial 
and  transient,  depending  on  how' 
you  read  them.” 

We  got  this  reaction  from 
John  Stein,  CAM  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal:  “While  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  more 
promotion  effort  should  be  gen¬ 
erated  in  this  area,  I  don’t  think 
that  in-paper  ads  are  economi¬ 
cal.  The  commercial  accounts 
are  such  a  small  part  of  our  cir¬ 
culation  that  it  would  be  a  lot 
cheaper  to  reach  them  by  direct 
mail  or  some  other  medium.” 

Bill  Backvold,  CAM  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
■wrote:  “It  is  strange  that  your 
letter  should  come  at  a  time 
w'hen  we  started  thinking  about 
‘Commercial’  classified  promo¬ 
tion.  From  time  to  time  on  the 
various  papers  I  have  been  on 
I  have  taken  a  flyer  in  this  di¬ 


rection.  I  had  never  been  able 
to  trace  so  much  as  one  ac¬ 
count  to  these  efforts.  I  have 
always  felt  that  I  hadn’t  hit 
on  the  right  way  yet.” 

Mr.  Backvold  has  started  run¬ 
ning  ROP  ads  with  pictures  of 
his  outside  sales  staff  inviting 
commercial  accounts  to  investi¬ 
gate  classified  advertising.  Mr. 
Backvold  said:  “While  we  are 
tiying  again,  I  still  don’t  know 
if  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  ads  are  being  read.  My  men 
say  that  the  new  business  pros¬ 
pects  recognize  them.” 

Continuing  Cycle 

Classified  is  a  lot  like  “them’s 
as  got — gets.”  The  better  the 
section,  the  better  the  reader- 
ship,  the  better  the  results.  And 
the  cycle  renews  itself.  As  a 
classification  begpns  to  grow,  it 
then  attracts  more  readers  and 
then  more  ads.  Our  owm  “mag¬ 
net”  is  probably  the  best  pro¬ 
motion  tool  we  have,  but 
couldn’t  we  do  much  more  and 
do  it  faster  with  more  effective 
promotion? 

While  most  CAMs  seemed  to 
feel  that  voluntary  promotion 
was  their  best  tool,  they  were 
feeling  their  way  into  some  com¬ 
mercial  promotion.  J.  Robert 
Hudson,  CAM  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  says  he’s 
running  strong  ads  on  his  sales 
staff’s  “personalities”  and  their 
effectiveness,  he’s  busy  with  “ad¬ 
vertising  aids”  for  commercial 
accounts,  and  he’s  doing  a  good 
amount  of  promoting  his  state¬ 
wide  ad  placing  stations. 

Another  CAM  (we’ll  leave  the 
poor  fellow  unnamed)  said,  “I’m 
afraid  to  do  any  promoting.  I’ve 
some  fine  business-producing 
ideas  to  install,  but  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  situation,  we  couldn’t  han¬ 
dle  the  increased  volume  and 
would  just  make  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  mad.” 

Communication  Problem 

It’s  a  mixed-up  situation.  We 
all  know  that  classified  works, 
but  we  really  don’t  know  why 
and  we  really  don’t  know  how 
to  effectively  communicate  the 
“workability”  of  classified  to 
commercial  users.  To  some  de¬ 
gree,  they’re  suspicious.  There’s 
no  glamour,  no  excitement.  New 
accounts  are  just  not  easy  to 
sell. 

Maybe  a  new  approach,  based 
on  thoughtful  research,  would 
help.  Why  do  people  use  classi¬ 
fied  ads?  Why  do  so  many  more 
people  and  businesses  not  use 
them  when  they  should  be  using 
them? 

Although  classified  is  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  newspapers  and  while 
it’s  a  billion  dollar  industry,  we 
still  don’t  know’  much  about  it. 


Mary  McClung  Kennelly 


Mrs.  Kennelly  Opens 
Public  Relations  Office 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Mary  McClung  Kennelly,  a 
former  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Post,  has  opened  K 
Advertising  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  here.  She  began  a  long 
career  in  the  new'spaper  busines.s 
with  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 
She  transferred  to  the  New  York 
World  Telegram,  where  she  re- 
maine<l  until  19.37.  She  then 
joined  J.  David  Stern  on  the 
Post  and  remained  w'ith  this 
paper  after  its  purchase  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Schiff.  She  moved  to 
San  Jose  in  1956  and  has  been 
active  in  advertising. 

• 

L.S.  Steel  Expands 
Appliance  Program 

U.S.  Steel  has  expanded  its 
1966  calendar  of  major  appli¬ 
ance  promotions  to  include  a 
push  for  no-frost  refrigerator- 
freezers  in  June. 

The  other  three  promotions 
scheduled  for  1966  are:  room 
air  conditioners  in  May,  auto¬ 
matic  washers  and  dryers  in 
September-Octol)er,  and  auto¬ 
matic  ranges  in  October-No- 
vember. 

Each  i)romotion  is  national 
in  scope  with  concentrated  ef¬ 
forts  by  U.S.  Steel  in  15  metro¬ 
politan  markets.  A  newspaper 
serv’ice  of  advertising  and  Vi¬ 
toria!  materials  provided  by 
U.S.  Steel  enables  newspapers, 
utilities,  distributors  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  all  markets  to  mount  local 
promotions. 

As  in  past  years,  planning 
and  execution  of  the  promotions 
are  being  coordinated  with  mar¬ 
keting  plans  of  U.S.  Steel’s 
major  appliance  manufacturer 
customers,  their  trade  associa¬ 
tions  and  allies,  as  well  as  other 
groups  representing  utilities 
and  dealers. 
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High  in  Remembrance 


Minneapolis 

A  new  kind  of  religious  adver¬ 
tising,  sponsored  experimentally 
last  fall  by  the  American  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  drew  a  reader- 
ship  “remembered”  percentage 
of  45.6  percent  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  in  a  professional  research 
firm’s  analysis. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Bat¬ 
ten,  Batten,  Hudson  and  Swab, 
management  consultants,  was 
made  by  interviewing  300  resi¬ 
dents  selected  to  represent  a 
cross  section  of  the  Des  Moines 
metropolitan  area,  considering 
income,  education  and  age  fac¬ 
tors. 

Subject  of  the  study  was  a 
series  of  three  ads,  each  with 
a  different  religious  theme.  The 
ads,  appearing  at  two-week  in¬ 
tervals  last  Oct.  31  through 
Nov.  28,  were  three-fifths  page 
in  size,  printed  in  two  colors. 

In  Four  .Newspapers 

Although  the  readership 
study  was  conducted  only  in  Des 
Moines,  the  ALC  ad  series  was 
carried  also  in  the  pictorial  sec¬ 
tions  of  Sunday  papers  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Minneapolis,  and  St. 
Paul.  The  four  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  have  almost  blanket  cover¬ 
age  in  a  five  state  area  where 
more  than  half  of  the  ALC’s  2.5 
million  members  reside. 

The  Rev.  Lester  F.  Heins,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  ALC’s 
office  of  public  relations,  which 
sponsored  the  experimental  se¬ 
ries,  said  the  survey  results 
show  conclusively  that  the  print 
media  can  be  used  effectively  to 
communicate  religious  points  of 
view. 

Particularly  significant  for 
religious  denominations  is  the 
evidence  in  the  surv'ey  that  a 
large  percentage  of  people  who 
do  not  regularly  po  to  church 
will  read  a  religious  message  in 
the  form  of  an  advertised  mes¬ 
sage,  Mr.  Heins  said. 

Asked  if  they  had  attended 
church  on  any  of  the  previous 
four  Sundays,  53.6  per  cent  of 
the  re.spondents  said  yes  and 
46  per  cent  said  no.  The  other 
.4  per  cent  didn’t  say. 

On  the  question  of  whether 
they  regard  jiaid  space  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  good  way  “to  promote 
religion  or  deliver  a  religious 
message”  67.7  per  cent  said  yes 
and  22.3  per  cent  were  negative. 

Non-church  goers  were  more 
favorable  than  church  attendees 
on  whether  the  church  should 
advertise.  The  regulars  replied 
on  the  positive  side  by  67.0  per 
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cent  to  24.8  per  cent,  while  the 
“stay-at-homes”  liked  the  idea 
by  68.9  per  cent  to  19.6  per  cent. 

A  26-page  report  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  includes  verbatim  comments 
from  most  of  the  persons  inter¬ 
viewed.  The  comments  run  the 
full  gamut  of  reactions,  many 
of  them  superficial,  some  hu¬ 
morous,  a  few’  critical.  One 
woman  said  the  ad  had  induced 
her  to  “get  the  kids  up  and 
make  them  go  to  church.”  An¬ 
other  respondent  said  “How 
could  anyone  believe  that  crap?” 

Commenting  on  the  responses, 
Mr.  Heins  said:  “The  super¬ 
ficial  character  of  most  of  them 
surely  states  what  we  already 
know’:  advertising  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  and  repetitive  over  a 
long  jM'iiod  to  have  any  pro¬ 
found  effect.  At  the  same  time 
it  seems  to  me,  they  indicate 
that  sparks  of  interest  can  be 
ignited,  latent  loyalties  can  bo 
stimulated,  and  to  use  a  biblical 
figure,  the  ‘seed’  can  be  planted.” 

The  ALC  ad  program  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  bear  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  major  religious  de¬ 
nomination,  according  to  Mr. 
Heins.  He  pointed  out  that  other 
religious  advertising  on  the  na¬ 
tional  scale  has  been  by  auxil¬ 
iary’  organizations  such  as  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Laymen’s  League  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  —  Missouri  Sy¬ 
nod. 

.No  Encourage  me  II I 

Although  the  Knights  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  ad  program  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  for  more 
than  15  years  in  major  periodi¬ 
cals,  there  has  been  little  incli¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  other  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  to  make  similar 
use  of  the  print  media,  and  no 
prompting  or  encouragement 
from  either  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  or  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession,  Mr.  Heins  observed. 

The  exception  launched  in  the 
last  five  years,  called  “Preach¬ 
ing  Through  the  Press”  is  the 
effort  by  an  organization  of  lay¬ 
men  in  the  Lutheran  Church — 
Missouri  Synod.  This  campaign 
also  has  used  major  new’spapers 
including  Sunday  supplements, 
on  a  national  scale. 

Both  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  the  Lutheran  Laymen’s 
I^eague  ads  include  an  offer  of 
free  literature  to  be  obtained 
by  clipping  and  returning  a 
coupon  printed  for  that  pur- 
po.se.  A  basis  thus  was  provided 
for  measuring  the  effectiveness 
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Two  of  the  message  ads  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  that  ran 
in  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  newspapers  and  won  high 
readership  scores. 


of  both  these  efforts. 

In  one  series  last  year  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  Lutheran  campaign 
indicated  the  “cost  per  inquiry” 
w’as  slightly  over  $2. 

How’ever,  the  policy  of  seek¬ 
ing  direct  returns  through  the 
use  of  coupons  was  rejected  in 
the  experimental  series  of  the 
ALC  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Church  ought  to  be  magnani¬ 
mous  enough  in  its  “proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel”  to  state  its 
case  without  obviously  seeking 
a  practical  gain,  Mr.  Heins  ex¬ 
plained. 

He  maintained  that  a  certain 
type  of  reader  w’ill  reply  to  any 
offer  of  free  materials  and  an¬ 
other  category  of  people  will 
shy  aw’ay  from  any  possibility 
of  “getting  on  someone’s  list.” 
To  the  degree  that  these  tw’o 
tendencies  prevail,  the  sup¬ 
posedly  accurate  measurement 
of  response  by  coupon  is  sus¬ 
pect,  Mr.  Heins  contended. 

A  radical  change  in  attitude 
between  religious  bodies  in  the 
past  five  years  has  made  general 
advertising  by  churches  more  of 
a  “live  option”  that  formerly, 
according  to  Mr.  Heins.  The 
“ecumenical  climate”  fostered 
by  the  growth  in  stature  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and 
more  recently  by  the  actions  of 
Vatican  Council  II,  has  fostered 
theological  agreements  and  dis¬ 
agreements,  he  said. 

“The  areas  of  agreement  are 


so  surprisingly  broad  that 
churches  which  formerly  feared 
getting  into  public  debate  now 
find  they  can  speak  positively 
out  of  their  own  traditions  with¬ 
out  striking  up  bitter  contro¬ 
versy,”  Mr.  Heins  declared. 

Before  going  into  church 
W’ork  three  years  ago  Mr.  Heins 
had  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  for  18  years. 
In  the  last  six  he  was  religious 
new’s  editor. 

• 

Mott  Joins  GAS 

Atlanta 

Gilbert  E.  Mott  has  been 
elected  executive  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  General 
Advertising  Senice,  Inc.  with 
headquarters  at  Atlanta.  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Service  is  na¬ 
tional  representative  for  45 
new’spapers  in  10  southern 
states.  Mr.  Mott  has  spent  most 
of  his  business  career  with 
Hearst  New’spapers  and  Hearst 
Advertising  Serv’ice. 

• 

Ill  Coiiiiiioii  Market 

Lucas,  Kans. 

The  Lucas  (Kans.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  the  Sylvan  Grove 
(Kans.)  News  were  combined 
into  a  single  publication,  the 
Lucas-Sylvan  News,  Jan.  1. 
William  Langdon  will  continue 
to  publish  the  paper.  The  two 
weeklies  were  published  in  towns 
of  approximately  500  population 
just  nine  miles  apart. 
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INAEA  SpotUghts 
Newspapers’  Action 


Built  around  the  theme:  “It’s 
NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  today  .  .  . 
for  action,”  the  Dhth  annual 
meeting:  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising:  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  will  open  at 
the  Jung:  Hotel  in  New  Orleans 
Jan.  16. 

The  convention  preliminaries 
g:et  underway  Sunday  afternoon 
when  INAE  director  Vic 
Modeer,  advertising:  director  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  \ews- 
Press-Gnzctte  and  chairman  of 
the  newly  create<l  budg:et  com¬ 
mittee,  i)resides  over  a  planning 
session.  This  will  be  followed  on 
Monday  by  an  all-day  meeting 
of  the  INAE  Iward  with  out¬ 
going  president,  Robert  Alander, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  and 
Xews  presiding. 

On  Tuesday  the  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  with  H.  James 
Gediman,  president  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  presiding, 
will  hold  an  all-day  meeting. 
Wednesday  will  be  devoted  to 
committee  meetings  and  a 
Fellowship  Hour. 

Carl  Flynn,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
and  Tribune,  the  incoming  presi¬ 
dent  of  INAE,  will  deliver  the 
keynote  address  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  following  election  of  officers 
for  1966. 

The  other  new  officers  are: 
Merrell  DuBois,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
president-elect;  Clair  B.  Otis, 
advertising  director.  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Times-Standard,  first 
vicepresident;  Felix  J.  Tomei 
Jr.,  assistant  manager  general 
advertising,  Chicago  Tribune, 
second  vncepresident. 

‘Media  Revolution* 

Mr.  Flynn  in  his  talk  will 
document  the  growth  strides  the 
newspaper  industry  is  making 
in  the  fields  of  circulation,  plant 
and  equipment,  personnel  and 
advertising. 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  sales  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  moderate 
and  participate  in  a  special  90- 
minute  program  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  title  “The  Newspaper  Posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Media  Revolution” 
on  Thursday  morning. 

Herbert  Maneloveg,  media  di¬ 
rector  for  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osl)orne,  and  Herb  Zelt- 
ner,  media  vicepresident  of 
Lennen  &  Newell,  will  discuss 
the  new.spaper’s  position  in  the 
evaluation  of  media.  Mr.  Kurz 
said  he  will  address  him.self  to 


the  general  question  of  how 
newspapers  provide  the  proper 
climate  for  selling. 

The  third  segment  of  this 
panel  will  be  handled  by  Paul 
Harper,  of  Needham,  Harper  & 
Steers,  and  will  deal  with  the 
general  subject  of  how  the  news¬ 
paper  complements  the  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  of  the  modern 
creative  advertiser. 

The  j)resident  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Gene  Robb,  publisher  of 
the  .Albany  (N.  Y.)  Tinies- 

Union  and  Knickerbocker  Xews, 
will  give  a  talk  entitled,  “Free¬ 
dom’s  Marketplace — the  News- 
papc'r”  at  the  Thursday  lunch¬ 
eon. 

Bureau  Pre^enlulioii 

Friday  morning’s  session  will 
be  highlighted  by  a  Bureau  of 
.\dvertising  presentation.  Spe¬ 
cial  projection  facilities  are 
being  installed  and  the  follow'- 
ing  presentations  will  be  given: 
“Newspapers — A  Medium  on 
the  Move”  by  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau;  “How  Newspapers  Func¬ 
tion  as  a  Modern  Marketing 
Tool,”  by  Jack  Kauffman,  Bu¬ 
reau  vicepresident;  “New  Op¬ 
portunities  for  Chain  Store 
Sales,”  by  Lou  Tannenbaum; 
Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau,  “A  New 
Competitive  Look  for  News¬ 
papers.”  The  impact  of  creativ¬ 
ity  in  newspaper  advertising 
will  be  discus.sed  by  Bernard 
Schachter  and  Mark  Arnold  in 
“Retail  Selling  in  ’66.” 

Alex  Clarke,  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  Armour  &  Company, 
has  been  signed  to  talk  to  the 
convention  Friday  morning.  The 
movie  made  to  test  the  results 
of  Sealtest  SpectaColor  adver¬ 
tising  in  Hartford,  Conn,  will 
l)e  shown. 

INAE  Director  James  Black, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Fori<niand  chair¬ 
man  of  the  INAE  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Committee,  has 
organized  a  panel  of  seven  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  to  report  on 
the  success  of  a  nation-wide 
INAE-BOA  sales  effort  in  the 
automobile  classification.  This 
will  give  some  new  ideas  as  to 
how  the  combined  pre.sentation 
can  l)e  used  to  increase  automo¬ 
bile  linage. 

Seminar  Sessions 

Under  the  general  chairman¬ 
ship  of  INAE  Director  John 
Lake,  vicepresident-sales,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  &  In¬ 


dependent,  three  seminar  .ses¬ 
sions  have  been  organized  for 
Friday  afternoon.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Howard  Grothe,  director  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  Miami  Herald, 
will  present  “Recruitment  and 
Training  of  Sales  People”  by 
Byron  Harless,  of  Harless  Asso¬ 
ciates.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Dr.  Melvin  P.  Reid,  director  of 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Division 
of  Byron  Harless  Associates. 

Charles  Treat,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  sales,  Omaha 
World-Hemld,  has  organized  a 
seminar  on  shopping  centers 
which  will  feature  Vic  Moileer, 
adveitising  director,  St.  Joseph 
Xews-Press-Gazette,  “How  to 
Handle  the  First  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Your  Community.” 
Charles  Hoover,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  tS:  Times,  will  offer  “What 
Newspapers  Can  Do  to  .Assure 
the  Success  of  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ters.”  William  Callahan,  vice- 
president,  Homart  Development 
Company,  Fort  Worth,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company,  will  discu.ss  “Shopping 
Centers  vs.  Dowmtown  —  and 
Newsjjapers  in  the  Middle.”  Mr. 
Treat  will  present  “How  Im¬ 
portant  Are  Shopping  Centers?” 
David  Damn,  general  manager 
of  Sharp’s  Town  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ter,  Houston,  will  offer  “Shop- 
l)ing  Center  .Advertising.” 

Time  fur  Rcluil 

Retailing  will  be  recognized 
when  Paul  D.  Gilbert,  president 
of  Gilbert’s  Clothing  Store, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Natioiiial 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers 
&  Furnishers,  addi  esses  the  con- 
ventio’  Friday  noon.  His  sub¬ 
ject  will  De  “You  Can't  Cure  .\ 
Hernia  With  An  .Aspirin  Tab¬ 
let.”  Gilbert’s  Clothing  Store  is 
one  of  the  largest  users  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  this  classi¬ 
fication  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Gill>eri,  is  guest  lecturer  at  two 
univ€‘rsities,  and  president  of  the 
South  Bend  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

Under  the  general  chairman- 
.ship  of  Ed  McClanahan,  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Denver  Poet,  two 
sessions  will  be  held  on  promo¬ 
tion  on  Saturday.  In  the  fir.st, 
Tom  Copeland,  research  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Post  and 
editor  of  the  NNPA  Research 
Letter  and  chairman.  Newspaper 
Section,  American  Marketing 
As.sociation,  will  discuss  “Re¬ 
search  For  the  Aggressive  News- 
l)apc*r.”  This  will  be  followed  by 
a  pre.sentation  by  Newell  Meyer, 
promotion  manager,  Miheaukee 
Journal  and  chairman  of  the 
NNPA  Research  Committee, 
“Pre.sentations  for  the  Aggres¬ 
sive  Newspaper.” 


Both  of  these  features  come  to  I 
the  convention  as  a  contribution  I 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro-  I 
motion  Association.  I 

A  meeting  of  the  Tuesday  * 
1966  Round  Tables  Committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  ^ 
Publishers  Association  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday.  .Also  on 
Wednesday  there  will  be  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Public 
Information  Committee*  of  the  1 
Newspaper  Association  .Man¬ 
agers. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Re- 
.search  Committee  of  the  Bureau  ! 
of  Advertising,  ANP.A,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart  has  been  called  and  , 
Charles  Lord,  advertising  direc-  ^ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Xeirs,  has  calletl  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  SpectaColor  Associates 
for  Wednesday  afternoon. 

• 

2  More  Speela('olor 
Availabilities  Posted 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  the  Press  rejjorts  it  is  now 
iHluipped  to  handle  Si)ectaColor 
l)rei)rints. 

.A  new  general  rate  card, 
issued  by  the  newspapers,  .shows 
a  prejjrint  allowance  of  18% 
on  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  adver¬ 
tising.  Additional  di.scounts  are 
earned  on  multii)le  pages  used 
within  one  year. 

Re.ser\’ations  may  be  made  for 
insei-tions  .Monday  through  . 
Saturday  with  a  two-day  lee-  * 
way.  The  newspajjers  are  rep- 
re.sented  nationally  by  Scripps- 
Howard. 

*  *  * 

The  Gadsden  ( Alabama) 
Times  now  offers  SpectaColor. 
James  E.  Shouse,  advertising 
director,  said  it  is  available  daily 
at  the  regular  black  and  white 
page  late  within  a  three-day 
leeway.  The  Gadsden  Times 
servt's  a  five-county  area  with  a 
circulation  of  25,000. 

• 

NBBB  Finds  ‘Air  Foroe 
Diet’  Ad  Claims  False 

National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  Inc.  reports  the  United 
States  Air  Force  has  denied  all  j 
affiliation  with  the  “Air  Force 
Diet”  manual  which  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  with  newspaper  adver- 
ti.sements. 

The  ads,  which  employ  a  news 
type  format,  claim  the  diet  helps 
tho.se  who  are  overweight  to  lose 
10-15  pounds  monthly  while  still 
“drinking  all  the  liquor,  and 
eating  heretofore  taboo  food." 
The  promoters  state  in  the  copy 
that  the  manual  was  “primarily  I 
designed  for  Air  Force  person-  || 
nel  to  keep  in  fighting  trim.” 

The  NBBB  said  two  com¬ 
panies  involved  in  the  promotion 
are  in  Hollywood,  Calif,  and 
Toronto. 
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San  Diego,  California,  now  has  a  population  of  1,212,925* 
not  including  our  five  Rhynchopsitta  pachrhynchas.'  (weoniycoumpwpk) 


Even  without  the  Rhynchopsitta  pachrhynchas,  San  Diego  ranks  25th  in  the  nation 
in  Eating  and  Drinking  Places  Sales.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

San  Diego,  California . $126,990,000  Portland,  Oregon . $110,144,000 

Dallas,  Texas . $121,923,000  San  lose,  California . $92,677,000  ? 

•San  D'pRo  Cou*'!.'  P 

\  Arrier  :,i‘s  !  ra*.  z  v’::.  ’."c  tn  t  ■s  b  led  parrot 

tta  t'-  WarjRe"'-.  .  :  c*  B-/  rg  Poao',  1965 

Evening  Tribune 

S  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  San 
pringfield,  Illinois  —  and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  News  Se'’\ice  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  ma¬ 
jor  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc, 


^lirSnnDttgo  Union  | 

> ,  ~  ^  Cofileu  I 

Diego,  California  —  Greater  I  os  .Nngeies  —  S| 


Bank  Counts 
On  Interest 
In  Color  Supp 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Saving 
Fund  Society  will  begin  observ¬ 
ance  of  its  Sesquicentennial 
with  a  12-page  full-color  inseit 
in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  In¬ 
quirer  Jan.  9  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  S2tnday  Bulletin  Jan.  16. 

The  150-year  saga  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  first  mutual  savings  bank 
is  told  in  articles,  short  fea¬ 
tures,  humor  and  even  fiction 
—  a  storj,'  with  the  happy  end¬ 
ing  staged  right  on  the  bank¬ 
ing  floor  of  a  PSFS  office. 

“Having  had  a  comprehensive 
centennial  book  and  other  previ¬ 
ous  anniversary  literature  of  a 
similar  type,  the  Society  de¬ 
cided  on  a  new  approach  to  the 
current  celebration,”  R.  Stewart 
Rauch  Jr.,  president,  said.  “We 
have  drawn  upon  the  previous 
volumes  for  early  facts  and 
background  while  presenting 
our  story  in  a  form  more  com¬ 
patible  with  today’s  quick  read¬ 
ing  habits.  Another  considera¬ 
tion  was  that,  while  books  of 
this  nature  reach  a  compara¬ 
tively  limited  readership,  the 
PSFS  Sunday  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  will  have  a  circulation  of 
close  to  two  million.” 

The  magazine  cover  is  a  color 
photo  study  of  a  PSFS  guard 
in  earnest  conversation  wdth  a 
little  girl.  Inside  illustrations 
range  from  a  cartoon  involving 
the  famous  PSFS  Building, 
through  reproductions  of  the 
painted  portraits  of  early  PSFS 
officials  and  artists’  renditions  of 
historic  scenes,  to  recent  candid 
camera  coverage  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  depositors.  There  is  a  full 
page  back  cover  ad  with  coupon 
for  the  bank’s  12  special  “con¬ 
venience  accounts.”  It  is  the 
only  ostensible  ad  in  the  sup¬ 
plement. 


The  table  of  contents  includes 
“The  Day  the  Bank  Opened  — 
as  reported  by  Philadelphia 
newspapers  on  December  2, 
1816;  This  Is  PSFS  —  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  great  bank  on  the 
community  it  serves;  A  Matter 
of  Principle  —  a  short  story 
about  a  man  and  his  girl  —  and 
his  principles;  Men  of  PSFS  — 
‘Gentlemen  of  respectability  and 
known  public  spirit;’  People  — 
and  PSFS  —  how  a  savings 
bank  helps  people  have  more 
security  and  more  fun  with  a 
lot  less  worry;  The  Geography 
of  Convenience  —  from  a  tow¬ 
ering  center-city  building  to  a 
prefabricated  suburban  office; 
Evolution  of  a  Bankbook  —  how 


style.s 

have 

changed 

over 

150 

years; 

The 

School 

Bank 

— 

where 

youngsters 

learn 

to 

save.” 

Gray 

& 

Rogers 

Inc., 

the 

bank’s  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency  since  19.‘12,  pro¬ 
duced  the  magazine. 

• 

2  N.J.  Papers  IVaiiie 
National  Manager 

Frank  J.  Savino  has  been 
named  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  two  Xorthern  New 
Jersey  daily  newspapers — the 
Record  of  Hackensack.  N.  J. 
(evenings),  and  the  Mommy 
Call  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Call  was  purchased  by  the 
Record  nearly  two  years  ago, 
and  national  advertising  is  sold 
on  an  ojitional  discount  com¬ 
bination  basis. 

Mr.  Savino  replaces  Thomas 
N.  Prime  who  several  months 
ago  was  named  retail  adver¬ 
tising  .sales  manager  for  the 
Call.  Both  staffs  come  under  the 
supervision  of  Leonard  Gold- 
blatt,  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Savino  began  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  in  1952  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  from  St.  Peter’s  College 
in  Jersey  City,  when  he  joined 
the  Hudson  Dispatch  of  Union 
City  as  a  classified  advertising 
sale.sman.  He  joined  the  Record 
in  1951. 


AGENCY 

ITEMS 

GEYER,  MOREY,  BALLARD 
has  named  J.  Robert  Conroy 
manager  of  West  Coast  opera¬ 
tions.  Louis  J.  Nicholaus,  who 
held  the  post  jireviously,  has 
been  elected  vicepresident  at 

New  York  headquarters.  Mr. 
Conroy  is  a  former  Eastem 

newsjiaper  man. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

BEN  SACKHEIM  has  changed 
its  name  to  Pampel  &  Associates 
to  reflect  the  purchase  of  con¬ 
trol  last  July  by  George  Pam¬ 
pel,  president;  Lewis  Nemer- 
son,  e.vecutive  vp;  and  Edward 
L.  Breining,  secretary-treasurer. 

*  «  * 

TED  B.ATES  has  promoted 
Herbert  H.  Clark  to  executive 
art  director. 

"  ♦  *  * 

ERWIN  W.ASEY  has  hired 
H.  Nevin  Gehman  as  director 
of  research  and  marketing. 

*  * 

LENNEN  &  NEWELL  has 
entered  into  a  partnership  with 
Stanfield,  Johnson  &  Hill  of 
Toronto,  Canada’s  10th  largest 
ad  agency  with  billings  of  $7 
million.  L&N,  rated  as  No.  12  in 
the  U.S.,  has  billings  of  $124 
million. 

«  «  * 

NORMAN,  CRAIG  &  KUM- 
MEL  has  named  William  Ogil- 
vie  president  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
office. 

«  *  * 

COMPTON  ADVERTISING 
has  elected  John  A.  Hise  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Wilson  A. 
Shelton,  president  since  196.S, 
who  is  resigning  for  reasons  of 
health.  C.  Stuart  Mitchell  has 
been  elected  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  replace  Willard  J.  Heg- 
gen  who  will  continue  as  a  con¬ 
sultant. 

«  ♦  * 

BCJP  -  FOOTE,  CONE  & 
BELDING  PTY,  Ltd.,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
has  acquired  the  Webb  Roberts 
McClelland  agency  of  Adelaide. 

*  *  ♦ 

WEISS  &  GELLER  has  been 
appointed  by  Cantrell  &  Coch¬ 
rane,  makers  of  C&C  Cola,  Su¬ 
per  Cola  and  Nedicks  Orange 
Soda.  Several  new  brands  are 
being  launched. 

*  *  * 

CUNNINGHAM  &  WALSH 
has  employed  David  W.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  formerly  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  planning  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  as  a  senior  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

*  «  « 

.  HOWARD  MARKS  Adver- 
I  Using,  an  affiliate  of  Norman, 
Craig  &  Kummtl,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  the  Howard  Clothes 
I  chain  store  account. 


DOYLE  DANE  BERNB.\CH 
has  been  selected  by  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Company  to  be 
responsible  for  super  stainless 
blades  and  the  adjustable  razor. 
Clyne  Maxon  continues  to  han¬ 
dle  all  other  Gillette  products. 

*  *  ♦ 

J.  M.  MATHES  has  hired 
John  Spiegelman,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  as  a  copy  writer. 

* 

DONER-HARRISON  is  re¬ 
verting  to  its  original  name  of 
Lester  Harrison  .Advertising. 
The  D-H  name  was  assumed 
when  Mr.  Harrison  acquired  the 
New'  York  faculties  of  Detroit- 
based  W.  B.  Doner  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

• 

3  Sunday  Supps  Got 
S43  Million  in  Y>5 

Adv'ertisers  invested  an  esti¬ 
mated  $43,049,760  in  1965  to 
buy  1,072  pages  in  the  syndi¬ 
cated  Sunday  supplements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  supplied  to 
E&P  this  week.  The  estimate 
was  based  on  the  January-No- 
vember  data  compiled  by  Pub¬ 
lishers  Information  Bureau  plus 
an  estimate  for  December.  Ex- 
ecuttives  of  the  three  supple¬ 
ments  called  the  estimate  accu¬ 
rate.  The  breakdown  showed: 

Family  Weekly:  $5,448,647, 
up  7.2%. 

Parade:  $17,774,550,  up  1.59i. 

This  U’ccfc:  $19,774,550,  down 
10.8%,  but  holding  46%  of  the 
total. 

Parade  and  This  Week  car¬ 
ried  the  S&H  Green  Stamp  48- 
page  spread  last  Jan.  31. 

Old  advertisers  are  returning 
and  new  accounts  are  discover¬ 
ing  the  medium,  the  supple¬ 
ments’  sales  executives  said. 

• 

Preprint  Growing 
Fa8t  in  Britain 

London 

In  three  years,  color  adver¬ 
tisements  in  British  newspapers 
have  developed  from  an  un- 
wieldly  venture  to  a  smooth 
working  operation  playing  a 
vital  part  in  the  marketing  and 
promotional  strategy  of  more 
and  more  campaigns. 

So  states  a  progress  report 
by  the  Preprint  and  Publishing 
Co.  Ltd.  which  coincides  with 
the  third  birthday  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Up  to  the  end  of  last 
year  the  company  handled  cam- 
p  a  i  g  n  s  exceecling  75,000,000 
page  impressions  in  newspapers 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  com¬ 
pany  reports  that  campaigns 
with  more  than  two  million  cir¬ 
culation  have  productions  costs 
almost  15%  less  than  two  years 
ago. 


THE  PROMISED  DELIVERED! 

A  full-page  ad  appeared  on  page  3  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
September  30,  1961,  announcing  the  formation  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lishing  company  under  the  headline:  “NEXT  YEAR  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  WILL  BE  EASIER  TO  BUY,  MORE  EFFICIENT 
TO  USE.” 

Our  first,  and  the  original,  comprehensive  analysis  of  news¬ 
paper  circulations,  CIRCULATION  ’62,  appeared  in  June  of 
1962.  We  have  published  four  books  to  date.  CIRCULATION 
’63  was  better  than  the  first  issue,  CIRCULATION  ’64  was 
even  better,  and  the  current  volume,  CIRCULATION  ’65,  is 
the  best  of  all.  But  the  point  is  that  these  volumes  represented 
an  original  and  creative  approach  to  the  advertisers’  and  agen¬ 
cies’  problems  in  dealing  with  newspapers.  They  have  literally 
made  newspapers  much  easier  to  work  with.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  we  created  a  brand-new,  efficient,  low-cost  medium  for 
newspapers  to  promote  in.  We  promise  CIRCULATION  ’66 
will  be  the  best  ever.  Closing  date  is  March  15 — send  your 
space  reservation  now  to  Tom  Sinding,  American  Newspaper 
Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Northfield,  Illinois  60093. 
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There’s  more  to  New  England 
than  grows  on  trees... 


Sugaring  in  Johnson,  Vt, 

New  England’s  bountiful  economy  builds 
better  living  for  Americans  everywhere 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m), 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  T'inies-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (eL  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e), 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 

Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e) 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Pancakes  for  breakfast  tliis  morning?  If  that’s  what  you  ate 
chances  are  you  had  New  England  maple  syrup  on  them. 
Not  only  trees  produce  a  money  crop  up  New  England 
way.  Human  resources  as  well  as  natural  ones  help 
contribute  to  a  bountiful  way  of  life,  help  New 
Englanders  earn  more  and  spend  more. 

Here  are  a  fetv  facts  about  New  England  today: 

•  1st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  soles 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  soles 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  11%  ahead  of  the  U.S.  overage 


and  New  England  produces  .  .  . 

•  16/th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1 /3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1/2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4  5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 


.  .  .  and  some  of  the  nation’s  best  newspapers,  too. 
Newspapers  are  the  only  advertising  medium  that  give 
you  100%  coverage  of  this  region,  and  at  the  lowest 
cost-per-thousancl  .  .  .  with  the  local  touch. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


Computer  Techniques 
Speed  Photocomp  Ads 

Hy  (Hilaries  K.  Suiulliii 

Manager,  Upt'rations  Research,  Miami  Herald 


The  advantages  of  photocom¬ 
position  have  now  been  success¬ 
fully  combined  with  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  computer  op¬ 
eration,  pointing  the  way  to¬ 
wards  economic  utilization  of 
cold  type  composition  in  full- 
size  ad  preparation. 

Current  experience  here  at 
the  Miami  Herald  had  led  to  ad¬ 
vantages  which  range  from  in- 
crea.sed  operator  throughput 
through  reduced  capital  outlay. 
The  training  times  for  perfora¬ 
tor  operators  were  also  reduced. 

The  computer  program  for 
preparing  tape  for  the  photo 
units  originated  at  the  Miami 
Herald  in  Januarj*,  1964  and 
was  developed  jointly  with  IBM. 
It  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
management’s  desire  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  the  economies 
involved  in  display  ad  produc¬ 
tion.  Up  to  that  time,  ads  were 
set  by  using  either  hot  metal 
linecasting  machines  or  photo 
units,  for  which  the  tape  was 
prepared  on  the  manual  key¬ 
boards. 

Both  of  these  ad  composition 
methods  posed  difficulties.  The 
hot  metal  line  casting,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  limited  the  number  of 
type  fonts  and  sizes  available. 
The  capital  investment  in  mat¬ 
rices  and  linecasting  equipment 
was  high.  Due  to  the  low 
throughput  speeds,  many  line- 
casters  were  needed  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  floor  space. 

The  make  up  was  time  con¬ 
suming  and  complicated,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  copy  consisted  of 
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slanted  or  skewed  blocks  of  type. 
More  floor  space  was  needed 
for  the  make-up  area  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  saws. 

The  storing  and  handling  of 
finished  ads  posed  difficulties, 
also.  We  were  dealing  with 
strips  of  lead  almost  an  inch 
high  forming  blocks  up  to  two 
full  newspaper  pages. 

Photocomposition  required  an 
extremely  complex  paper  tape 
perforating  step  on  an  expen¬ 
sive  manual  keyboard.  The  op¬ 
erators  were  required  to  com¬ 
plete  an  extensive  training  pro¬ 
gram  before  they  became  pro¬ 
ficient  in  line  justification,  skew¬ 
ing,  quadding,  tabbing,  indent¬ 
ing  and  in  other  coding  require¬ 
ments  needed  to  drive  the  sys¬ 
tem.  And  as  mentioned  above, 
the  manual  keyboards  were 
expensive  in  relation  to  the 
throughput  which  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  thus  necessitating  a 
large  capital  outlay  for  this 
equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pho¬ 
tocomposition  affords  numerous 
advantages.  The  greater 
throughput  speed  of  the  photo¬ 
units  reduces  the  number  of 
units  needed  to  process  all  the 
type  matter  required.  A  far 
greater  number  of  type  faces 
and  sizes  are  available  at  a 
fraction  of  cost  as  compared  to 
the  hot  type  matrices. 

There  is  inherent  in  a  single 
photocomposition  machine  the 
capability  for  immediate  access 
to  numerous  type  fonts,  without 
manual  intervention.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  some  photo  units  pro¬ 
vide  immediate  “on-line”  access 
to  16  separate  90  character  type 
faces  of  12  different  point  sizes. 


Written  with 
competence.. 

THE 


COMPUTER-DRIVEN  photocomposition  at  the  Miami  Herald  is 
controlled  by  this  IBM  1620/1311  computer.  Also  used  for  hot  lead- 
casting,  this  unit  automatically  justifies  copy  margins,  hyphenates 
words,  indents,  tabs,  skews,  and  codes  other  photocomposition  re¬ 
quirements  as  noted  by  the  copy  editor. 


or  a  total  of  17,280  characters, 
as  well  as  an  infinite  supply  of 
fixed  spaces  ranging  in  width 
from  .002  of  an  inch  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  1.4  inches. 

Because  there  is  no  wear  to 
the  photo  matrix,  and  no  worry 
about  the  purity  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  casting  lead,  the 
typography  of  photo  composi¬ 
tion  is  of  consistently  high  qual¬ 
ity.  Since  characters  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  photographic  projec¬ 
tion  techniques  from  one  master 
character  rather  than  by  multi¬ 
ple  mats,  the  quality  of  each  is 
identical. 

Applications  such  as  complex 
ad  work  (area  composition), 
formula  composition,  chemical 
structures,  and  form  work  — 
where  the  dependence  upon  lead 
for  character  support  becomes 
a  detriment  —  are  far  more 
easily  handled.  Certain  adver¬ 
tiser  requirements  can  be  met 
at  a  substantial  cost  savings, 
through  the  use  of  reverses  and 
slix.  If  the  advertiser  so  desires, 
he  can  be  supplied  the  compo¬ 
nents  of  an  ad  and  perform  his 
own  paste-up  operation.  Cutting 
and  pasting  of  film  or  paper  is 
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far  simpler  than  the  comparable 
handling  of  lead. 

The  photo  unit  is  relatively 
error  free,  giving  additional  as¬ 
surance  that  codes  peiforated 
in  paper  tape  will  be  faithfully 
executed.  Line  length  is  extend¬ 
ed  from  30  picas  of  linecasting: 
is  limited  to  20  characters  (21 
machines  to  51  picas.  One  never 
runs  out  of  characters.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  line  casting  machine 
in  the  magazine  channel)  of  a 
kind.  If  more  than  20  charac-  ■> 
ters  of  a  kind  ai-e  required  to 
be  set  in  one  line,  an  additional 
channelful  of  these  characters 
must  be  provided.  The  photo¬ 
composer  (photo  unit)  repro¬ 
duces  from  one  master  charac¬ 
ter  as  needed,  hence,  it  can 
never  run  out  of  characters. 

Other  advantages  can  be 
cited.  Photocomposition  makes 
possible  better  control  of  ad 
copy  flow.  Most  ads  can  be  set 
at  a  single  keyboard;  only  a 
small  percentage  require  set¬ 
ting  at  multiple  keyboards,  and 
only  on  rare  occasions  is  there 
a  requirement  for  more  than 
two.  No  lead  carpentering 
equipment  is  required,  hence  the 
floor  space  is  saved.  Since  most 
ads  are  handled  on  one  photo  & 
unit,  collation  of  output  is  not 
necessary. 

Due  to  higher  throughput 
speeds,  smaller  number  of  pho¬ 
to  units  are  needed,  thereby 
reducing  the  capital  outlay  and 
floor  space  required. 

Finally,  fewer  support  costs 
are  incurred.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  remelting  room  equip-  i 
ment,  or  lead  inventory.  The  I 
parts  inventory  for  photocom-  I 
position  maintenance  is  consid¬ 
erably  reduced  over  that  for  hot 
metal  linecasters.  The  storage 
space  for  ads  is  reduced.  Also, 
there  is  less  time  needed  to 
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Photocomp  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

train  paste-up  personnel  than  is 
required  to  train  a  hot  type 
make-up  man. 

Another  factor  is  safety. 
There  is  a  greater  personnel 
hazard  involved  in  handling  and 
sawinp  lead,  than  in  cuttinp  and 
pasting  paper. 

While  a  computer  program 
was  available  to  assume  thg 
most  difficult  aspects  of  justifi¬ 
cation  and  hyphenation  for  the 
hot  metal  linecasters,  this  did 
not  provide  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  the  inherent  capabilities 
of  the  photo  units,  to  provide 
efficient  operation  desired  for 
display  ad  composition.  We  ini¬ 
tiated  the  effort  to  develop  an 
IBM  1620  1311  computer  pro¬ 
gram  to  fully  realize  these  ad¬ 
vantages  and  also  simi)lify  the 
keyboarding  task  of  the  op¬ 
erators. 

When  the  program,  which  is 
now  in  use,  was  implemented,  a 
complete  six-day  training  course 
was  set  up.  Everyone  involved 
in  the  operation,  such  as  oper¬ 
ators,  mark-up  personnel,  su- 
pendsors,  were  taught  to  op¬ 
erate  the  new  system. 

After  one  month’s  experience 
with  the  new  system,  ad  prepa¬ 
ration  shot  up  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  600  ad  inches  per  man 
shift  under  the  previous  manual 
procedure,  to  between  1,800  and 
2,400  ad  inches  per  man  shift. 
This  includes  both  copy  prepa¬ 
ration  (paper  tape  perforation) 
and  paste  -  up.  The  computer 
sy.stem  controls  all  the  type¬ 
casting  functions  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  hyphenation,  skewing, 
quadding,  and  other  forms  of 
test  development. 

Briefly,  the  photocomp  pro¬ 
gram  works  in  this  manner: 

,  Rough  ad  copy  is  marked  up  by 
the  mark-up  man  to  indicate 
location  of  copy,  type  face,  type 
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size,  etc.  This  copy  is  then 
given  to  a  TTS  perforator  op¬ 
erator,  who  keys  in  the  com¬ 
mands  de.scribing  how  the  copy 
is  to  be  set  (QR  for  quad  right, 
for  exanqile),  plus  the  copy  it¬ 
self.  The  output  of  this  step,  a 
punched  jiaiier  tape,  is  fed  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  1620  computer. 

.4ttached  to  the  1620  is  a  1311 
di.sk  drive,  using  interchange¬ 
able  di.sk  packs.  'This  is  a  direct- 
access  electronic  file  which 
works  “on-line”  directly  to  the 
1620,  and  which  the  computer 
can  tap  for  information  at  will. 
The  disk  packs  contain  the  pho¬ 
tocomp  program,  which  enables 
the  1620  to  jirepare  another 
pajier  tape  in.structing  the  pho¬ 
tocomp  unit  how  and  where  to 
set  each  line  and/or  character 
of  copy.  In  doing  this,  the  com¬ 
puter  automatically  justifies 
length  of  lines,  hyphenates 
words  where  necessary,  sets 
character  point  sizes,  quads  left, 
center,  or  right,  skews,  tabs, 
gives  correct  leading  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  j)hoto  unit  and  so 
forth. 

The  only  limitation  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  that  ad  copy  cannot  be 
set  to  a  full-page  width  because 
mo.st  photocomposition  units  in¬ 
stalled  today  utilize  no  more 
than  an  eight-and  half  inch  film. 
This  inoblem  most  likely  soon 
will  Ik;  overcome;  however,  ei¬ 
ther  by  having  the  computer  set 
all  copy  to  half  the  designated 
size  (both  type  face  and  copy 
block)  and  then  blowing  up  the 
printout  on  camera  to  the  re¬ 
quired  size;  by  improvements  in 
photocomposition  equipment  ca¬ 
pability;  or  perhaps  through 
some  comi)uter-controlled  meth¬ 
od  of  coordinate  type  replace¬ 
ment.  When  this  full-size  ad 
preparation  capability  is 
achieved,  it  will  mean  paste-up 
artists  need  only  strip  in  il¬ 
lustrations;  the  remainder  of 
the  ad  will  be  complete. 

Future  plans  call  for  updat¬ 
ing  the  1620  with  a  recently  an¬ 
nounced  IBM  1130  computer, 
which  should  lead  to  further 
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economies  in  the  overall  system. 
Also  on  order,  is  an  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem  360  which  will  be  capable 
of  performing  both  hot  and  cold 
typesetting  functions,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  business  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  classified  ad  ac¬ 
counting  (now  being  handled 
on  a  separate  1460  computer), 
production  control,  itress  con¬ 
trol,  and  control  of  newsprint 
inventory. 

• 

British  Paper  Pliijjs 
Classified  ads  on  Tv 

London 

The  Tinivu  is  using  commer¬ 
cial  television  tit  promote  its 
classified  advertising  columns. 

Generally  accepted  as  the 
voice  of  the  Briti.sh  establish¬ 
ment,  the  Times  has  always 
shunned  publicity  obtained  via 
strident  media,  limiting  itself 
to  some  press  promotion  and 
di.screet  poster  advertising  con¬ 
taining  such  messages  as  “Toj) 
People  Take  the  Times.” 

The  newspaper’s  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  is  exi)erimental  for  three 
months.  In  the  commercials,  ref¬ 
erence  is  being  made  to  one  or 
two  posts  to  be  advertised  in 
the  following  day’s  edition,  nam¬ 
ing  the  companies  concerned  and 
telling  viewers  that  full  details 
will  be  published  in  “tomorrow’s 
issue  of  the  Times.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

OVER  2  MILLION 

TJie  Houston  Chronicle  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row  has 
published  2  million  classified 
ads.  The  Chronicle  is  the  only 
evening  newspaper  to  publish 
this  many  classified  ads  in  one 
year. 

The  Robert  Gordons  of  Bel- 
laire,  Texas  placed  the  2  mil¬ 
lionth  ad  on  Wedne.sday,  Dec. 
22.  It  was  a  “hou.se  for  sale”  ad 
and  was  the  first  classified  ad 
they  had  ev'er  placed,  they  said. 

The  Chronicle’s  2  million  rep- 
re.sents  nearly  two  ads  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
city  of  Houston. 

• 

Ken  Flood  Retires 

S.\N  Dikgo 

Kenneth  Flood,  I'nion-Tribune 
Publishing  Comiiany  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  ])ast  14 
years  and  a  company  employe 
for  more  than  40,  retired  Dec. 
31.  He  joined  the  Union-Tribune 
Feb.  1,  1923,  as  a  classified  and 
display  advertising  salesman 
and  became  the  company’s  first 
classified  advertising  manager 
in  October,  1928.  He  held  this 
post  19  years,  until  his  ajipoint- 
ment  in  September,  1947,  as  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager.  Three 
years  later  he  was  appointed 
advertising  manager.  He  be¬ 
came  advertising  director  Sept. 
1,  1951. 


Kilbride  Now  Heads 
Knox  R«*eves  Ajieiiey 


Minne.vpolis 
'Thomas  B.  Kilbride  has  been 
named  president  of  Knox  Reeves 
.Advertising.  He  is  the  fifth  per¬ 
son  so  named  in  the  31-year  his¬ 
tory  of  this  national  advertising 
agency  which  has  headquarters 
here.  He  has  been  with  the 
agency  since  19.57. 

R.  W'.  Stafford,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  for  the 
past  five  years,  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  boai’d  and  continues 
as  chief  executive  officer  and 
chairman  of  the  plans  board. 

“.Agency  account  growth  these 
past  twelve  months  has  been 
most  satisfying,”  .said  Mr.  Kil-  i 
bride.  “In  this  period  we  have 
had  a  number  of  new  product 
assignments  and  General  Mills 
has  assigned  to  Knox  Reeves 
Bac’os,  Toa.stwiches,  the  Betty 
Ci'ocker  Casserole  line  and  new 
General  Mills  Snacks  Bugles, 
Whistles,  and  Daisy’s.  Alberto- 
Culver  has  assigned  to  the 
Agency  Derma  Fresh  Hand  Lo¬ 
tion,  Derma  Fresh  Complexion 
Lotion,  V()5  Creme  Rinse,  and 
Kleen  Guard  Wax.  Dur  agency 
staff  has  been  expanded  some 
16'o  this  year.” 

Virginia  S.  Priest  has  joined 
Knox  Reeves  Advertising  as  an 
account  executive.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  at  Alberto-Culver  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  ) 

• 

Emerson  Foote 
President  of  Ajjeney 

Emerson  Foote,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc.,  has  jmrehased  a 
substantial  interest  in  Kastor, 
Hilton,  Chesley,  Clifford  and 
Atherton  Inc  ,  and  will  become 
president  of  that  advertising  . 
agency.  I 

The  name  of  the  agency  will  • 
be  changed  to  Kastor,  Foote, 
Hilton  &  Atherton.  Peter  Hil¬ 
ton,  former  president,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 
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Since  we  began  serving  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
'way  back  in  191 1,  we  always  said  we'd  always 
try  to  make  the  best  possible  mat  and  give 
the  best  possible  service . . . 

Today,  after  55  years  of  continuous  growth, 
we  haven't  changed  our  ideas  one  degree . . . 
We  still  make,  day  after  day,  the  industry's 
finest  mat  and  give  the  very  finest  service . . . 
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Dailies  Cite 
High  School 
Journalists 

Daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  ajrain  honor  staff  members 
of  high  school  newspapers  in 
their  communities  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year.  The  program  of 
recognition,  knowm  as  the  Most 
Valuable  Staffer  Award  pro¬ 
gram,  is  conducted  by  individual 
new’spapers  and  coordinated  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Under  the  program,  the  news¬ 
paper,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  high  school  publications  ad¬ 
viser,  presents  the  Award — an 
engraved  bronze  plaque — to  the 
staff  member  who  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the 
newspaper  during  the  school 
year. 

The  method  of  selecting  Most 
Valuable  Staffers  is  determined 
by  individual  publications  ad¬ 
visers.  It  may  involve  selection 
by  the  faculty  adviser  or  faculty 
board,  selection  by  the  student 
editorial  board,  or  nomination 
and  vote  by  the  entire  staff. 

The  only  ground  rules  are  that 
the  winner  should  be  a  good  stu- 
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dr-nt,  have  served  on  the  staff  for 
at  lea.st  the  full  school  year  for 
which  the  .4 ward  is  offered.  He 
or  she  may  ser\'e  the  newspaper 
in  any  capacity  or  in  any  depart¬ 
ment. 

Last  year,  the  second  year  of 
the  program,  580  Most  Valuable 
Staffers  were  honored  by  61 
daily  newspapers.  This  was  an 
increase  of  12  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

Kits  describing  the  program  in 
detail  and  containing  a  guide 
for  newspapers,  as  well  as  a 
jiicture  of  the  plaque,  were 
mailed  to  .4NPA  members  this 
week. 

Individual  newspapers  have 
presented  as  many  as  44  plaques 
in  a  single  year,  some  by  making 
individual  presentations  at 
.school  assemblies,  others  by  hold¬ 
ing  receptions  or  banquets  for 
all  winners  and  their  advisers 
and  parents.  Some  newspapers 
have  combined  these  functions 
with  a  special  day  of  “on-the- 
job”  training  for  winners,  plant 
tours  and  special  Journalism 
Days. 

Among  the  largest-scale  par¬ 
ticipants  are  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Po.d,  which  has  given 
more  than  40  plaques  each  year; 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  36  plaques;  and 
the  Phoenix  (.4riz.)  Gazette,  35 
plaques. 

The  purpose  of  the  Award  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  interest  young  people 
in  newspapers  as  a  career.  At 
the  .same  time,  according  to 
.WPA  General  Manager  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  the  program  offers 
newspapers  an  opportunity  to 
work  constructively  with  their 
local  school  systems  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  .school  publications 
advi.sers. 

• 

Bowaler  .\ppoiiits 
Operalioiis  Manajrer 

John  C.  Davis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Southern  operations 
manager  of  the  Bowater  Paj)er 
Company,  it  is  announced  by 
Wallace  .4.  Sprague,  president. 
Mr.  Davis  becomes  responsible 
for  coordination  of  orders,  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipping  within  the 
southern  .sales  ai-ea  and  is  also 
Office  Manager  of  Bowater’s 
Atlanta  office. 

• 

Paper  Sales  Head 

Appointment  of  Roger  N. 
Wiewel  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  for  paper  and 
jiaperboard  products  of  South¬ 
west  Forest  Industries  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  will  di¬ 
rect  the  sales  of  Southwe.st’s 
paper  and  pulp  mill  in  Snowflake 
Mills,  Arizona.  The  mill  is  pro¬ 
ducing  4.50  tons  per  day  of  news¬ 
print,  linerboard  and  ground- 
wood  printing  grades. 


lAPA  Seeks 
Entries  for 
Its  Awards 

Nominations  are  now  open 
for  the  awards  to  be  given  by 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ments  during  1965,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Awards  Committee,  Francisco 
.4.  Rizzuto  of  Veritas  magazine, 
Buenos  -4ires. 

Mr.  Rizzuto  urged  lAPA 
members  throughout  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  send  in  either  their 
own  achievements  or  those  of 
colleagues  that  come  to  their 
attention. 

The  I APA-Mergenthaler 
Awards,  which  are  given  each 
year  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
by  the  Mergenthaler  LinotJT)e 
Company,  go  to  individuals  and 
publications  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  lAPA-Tom  Wallace 
Awards  are  confined  to  news¬ 
papermen  and  publications  in 
those  two  countries,  and  are  fi¬ 
nanced  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Latin  American 
Members  of  lAPA. 

The  Awards  Committee  will 
meet  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in 
March  to  pick  the  winners.  En¬ 
tries  should  be  sent  to  Carlos 
Jimenez,  manager,  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association,  667 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021,  before  Feb.  1.  Each 
should  be  accompanied  by  tear- 
sheets  or  clippings  of  the  work 
nominated  and  a  brief  biogra¬ 
phy  and  photo  of  the  candidate. 

The  I  A  P  A  -  Mergenthaler 
Awards  are  in  six  categories, 
five  of  which  go  to  individuals 
and  one  to  a  newspaper  or 
other  publication.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  award  consists  of  a  scroll 
and  $500. 

The  categories  are  as  follows: 

1.  For  defense  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

2.  For  meritorious  public 
service  in  behalf  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  through  editorials,  feature 
articles  or  columns. 

3.  For  meritorious  public 
service  in  behalf  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  through  news  writing  or 
reporting. 

4.  For  meritorious  work  by  a 
cartoonist. 

5.  For  meritorious  vv’ork  by  a 
photographer. 

The  publication  which  has 
most  distinguished  itself  for  its 
work  in  behalf  of  its  community 
will  receive  a  bronze  plaque. 

One  of  the  two  lAPA-Tom 
Wallace  Awards,  consisting  of 
a  special  plaque,  goes  to  a  pub¬ 
lication. 
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The  other,  consisting  of  a 
scroll  and  $500,  goes  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  newspaperman  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  those  two  countries.  Both 
are  based  on  journalistic 
achievements  in  behalf  of  inter- 
American  friendship  and  un-  * 
derstanding. 

The  lAPA-Tom  Wallace 
nominees  are  screened  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  sub-committee  consisting  of 
Latin  American  members  of  the 
Awards  Committee,  and  the 
final  selection  is  made  by  the 
full  Avv'ards  Committee. 

Announcement  of  award  win¬ 
ners  will  be  made  in  April,  and 
the  winners  will  receive  their 
prizes  at  the  Lima,  Peru  an-  j 
nual  assembly  of  the  L4PA  in 
October. 

• 

‘Hartl  Liiok’  Fuiiiily 
Receives  817,347 

Ci>f;veund 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Dissette,  a  31- 
year-old  widow  with  eight  small 
children,  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  real  “hard  luck”  cases  in 
Cleveland  until  the  Plain  Dealer 
came  to  her  aid. 

In  .4ugust,  her  husband  was 
killed  in  an  auto  accident. 

The  previous  September  fire 
destroyed  their  rented  home  in 
nearby  Brunswick,  and  3-year- 
old  David  Dis.sette  was  severely 
burned. 

In  February'  doctors  told  Mrs. 
Dis.sette  that  her  twins,  Ronald 
and  Donald,  needed  hernia  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  Plain  Dealer  reported 
each  of  the  misfortunes  beset¬ 
ting  the  Dissette  family,  and 
one  reader  suggested  that  each 
PD  sub.scriber  give  a  $1  to  the 
Dissette  family. 

The  PD  i)ublished  the  sugges¬ 
tion  and  in  two  months,  readers 
contributed  $17,347.  This  was 
enough  to  give  the  family  a  new 
lease  on  life — literally  as  well  as 
figuratively,  for  the  money  was 
used  to  purchase  a  new  home 
for  the  family. 

• 

.4riny  Info  Change 

Washington 

Maj.  Gen.  George  V.  Under-  i 
wood,  chief  of  Army  Informa¬ 
tion  for  fiv’e  years,  is  being  re¬ 
assigned  as  commander  of  all 
U.S.  Army  defense  units  in 
Europe.  Brig.  Gen.  Keith  L. 
Ware,  deputy  director,  is  be- 
liev’ed  to  be  in  line  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  chief  of  the  information 
office. 

Lihrariaii  INanied 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  a 

Ed  Chabot  of  the  jjhoto  de¬ 
partment  of  the  News  and  Ob- 
serrer  has  been  named  librarian 
to  succeed  the  late  Robert 
Duckett. 

BLISHER  for  January  8,  1966 
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When  everything  counts, 
you  can  count  on  Goss 


You  get  a  spectrum  of  color 
in  every  Goss  Headliner 


What  makes  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  the  most 
colorful  unit  to  ever  print  a  newspaper?  More  color 
flexibility.  First,  the  Mark  II  offers  you  the  widest 
selection  of  color  arrangements  available  anywhere: 
single  color  cylinders,  half  decks,  double  half  decks, 
superimposed  units  .  .  ,  whatever  you  need  for  spot 
color  and  or  full  ROP  color  reproduction.  Second,  Goss 
Add-A-Color  Paks.  These  portable  units  enable  you  to 
supply  color  ink  with  minimum  cleaning  when  chang¬ 
ing  from  black  to  color  .  .  .  permit  you  to  change  to 
any  color  quickly  and  easily. 

Third,  the  Mark  II  gives  you  maximum  choice  of 


color  location  within  sections.  How?  With  reversible 
printing  couples,  reversible  turning  bars,  under-the- 
folder  leads,  bay  window  leads.  Last,  the  Mark  IPs 
4-compartment  fountain  lets  you  print  four  colors 
adjacent  across  the  web. 

That’s  what  Goss  means  by  more  color  flexibility. 
Isn’t  it  time  you  put  the  whole  spectrum  of  color  in 
your  press  room?  ...  in  your  newspaper? 

To  learn  about  the  Headliner  Mark  II  (as  well  as 
Goss’  Reel-Tension-Paster,  and  Imperial  and  Uniflow 
folders),  write:  The  Goss  Company,  5601  W.  31st 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 


MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 

Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


The  Good  Old  Days 

|{y  Bob  karolevitz 

Newspaper  publishers  of  this  generation  admittedly  have 
their  problems,  but  how  many  can  say  that  they  had  to  delay 
an  edition  l>ecause  Indians  ate  their  press  rollers? 

It  happened  to  Editor  James  S.  Reynolds  of  the  Idaho 
Statetinian  back  in  the  1870s.  The  glue-and-molasses  compo¬ 
sition  tasted  like  “Indian  candy,”  it  seemed,  so  the  local  red¬ 
skins  were  constantly  hauntinpr  the  Statesman’s  backshop 
with  larceny  in  mind. 

Or  what  present-day  publisher  has  had  to  dash  madly  be¬ 
tween  a  pot-bellied  stove  and  his  hand-press,  stuffing  ten- 
cent  corn  into  the  former  to  keep  the  ink  from  freezing  on 
the  latter? 

That’s  how  younjj  Emerson  Purcell  ffot  out  the  Merna 
(Xeb. )  Record  in  the  old  days. 

To  saj  the  least,  the  production  obstacles  faced  by  the 
newspapermen  of  the  Western  frontier  were  almost  beyond 
comprehension  by  modern  standards. 

In  1855  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Xcus  was  printed  on  a  press 
powered  by  a  blind  horse  walkinfj  on  a  treadmill. 

John  L.  Curry,  who  published  the  Free  Press  in  Oregon 
City.  Oregon,  in  1848,  had  to  carve  type  characters  out  of 
hardwood  to  supplement  his  ancient  font  of  French  Didot 
which  he  got  from  .some  Catholic  missionaries. 

When  they  turned  over  the  imi)osing  stone  in  the  plant  of 
the  early-day  Sumner  (Wash.)  Xeirs,  they  found  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  which  read: 

Leroy  O. 

Husband  of  Susan  M.  Duncan 
Born  May  15,  1811 
Died  May  18,  1865 

How  so  many  tiny  papers  got  out  each  week  is  another  of 
those  great  historical  mysteries.  It  took  the  same  kind  of 
dogged  persistence  which  tugged  hand  carts  over  the  Rockies, 
battled  drouth  and  grasshopper  scourges  on  the  Kansas 
prairies  and  stoically  faced  the  Indian  menace  from  the 
Mississippi  all  the  way  westward. 

No  problem  of  the  frontier  publisher  was  (juite  so  general 
and  .so  vexing  as  the  supply  of  paper.  The  story  of  Journalism 
in  the  Old  West  is  replete  with  examples  of  newsprint  short¬ 
ages  and  substitutes. 

Few  newspapers  were  as  hard-hit  as  the  Deseret  Xeus 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Fai'  removed  from  sources  of  supply,  the 
Mormons  made  their  own  paper  from  wagon  covers,  tents, 
quilts,  shirts  and  petticoats  which  were  accepted  as  tithing 
and  for  subscriptions.  Early  in  1850  the  editor  apjjealed: 
‘‘We  can’t  publish  without  paper;  please  send  us  your  rags!” 

California’s  fiist  j)aper  —  the  Californian  —  appeared  in 
Monterey  on  August  15,  1846,  printed  on  jjaper  used  for 
wrapping  cigars.  In  1885,  when  his  shipment  of  newsi)rint 
did  not  arrive.  Editor  Lewis  R.  Flowers  brought  out  the 
.4pril  2Jrd  edition  of  his  Blaine  (Wash.)  Journal  on  a  bolt 
of  muslin  he  bought  at  the  local  general  store. 

Then  there  were  the  famous  “blizzard  i)apers”  of  the 
Dakotas!  The  winter  of  1880-81  was  one  of  the  most  bitter 
in  recorded  hi.story,  and  as  a  result  some  towns  were 
marooned  for  weeks  on  end,  and  every  imaginable  kind  of 
piinting  surface  was  scrounged  for  jjioducing  newspap«‘rs. 
Various  kinds  of  cloth  were  u.sed — but  in  the  end,  walli)aper 

THE  FIR.ST  CO.MPl'TER — Just  as  a  reminder  that  tliere’s 
very  little  new  under  the  sun,  here’s  a  picture  of  the  .Sclieutz 
Difference  Pmgine  which  is  in  the  Victor  Comptometer  exhibit  in 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  The  Illu.^trateil  London 
News  of  June  .30,  1855  de.scribed  it  as  the  first  workable  computer, 
devi.setl  by  George  and  Edward  Scheutz  of  Sweden  in  1853. 

The  following  de.scription  is  quoted  from  the  1855  account: 
“The  whole  machine  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  .square  piano.  The 
calculating  portion  of  the  machine  .  .  .  consists  of  fifteen  uirright 
steel  axes  passing  down  the  middles  of  five  rows  (fifteen  in  each 
row)  of  silver-coated  numlK?ring  ring.s,  each  ring  being  suppoited 
by.  and  turning  concentrically  on,  its  own  little  bra.ss  shelf.  .  .  . 

.  .  by  turning  the  handle  (to  do  which  requires  irot  so  much 
power  as  can  be  exerci.sed  by  a  small  turnspit  dog),  tire  whole 
table  required  is  calculated  and  .stereotyped  in  lead.  .  . 
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saved  the  day.  The  publisher  of  the  Salem  (S.  D.)  Register 
even  printed  on  the  design  side. 

Other  states,  too,  boasted  wallpaper  editions,  as  weil  as 
newspapers  printed  on  butcher  paper,  old  bills  of  lading  and 
whatever  else  was  available.  Occasionally,  when  paper  was 
obtained,  it  (and  the  ink)  were  of  such  poor  quality  that 
each  sheet  had  to  be  dampened  before  an  impression  lould 
be  pulled.  In  such  cases  the  shop  took  on  the  appearam  e  of 
a  Chinese  laundry,  with  the  entire  edition  hanging  out  b)  dry. 

Getting  capable,  dependable  help  was  another  contimring 
problem.  The  drinking  proclivities  of  tramp  printers,  while 
often  over-dramatized,  were  certainly  not  entir-ely  fictional. 
But  who  could  blame  a  man  for  wanting  to  wet  his  whistle 
after  hunching  all  day  over  a  case  of  minion  or  brevier  in 
a  dimly  lit  shop  which  was  deathly  cold  or  scorchingly  hot? 
And  for  S8  a  week  or  less. 

One  publisher  in  Deadwood,  Dakota  Territory,  found  an 
almost  ideal  answer.  During  the  Black  Hills  gold  rush,  there 
were  literally  dozens  of  tiny  paper  s  in  the  area,  each  with 
one  or  more  typesetters.  The  super-imaginative  publisher- 
waited  each  week  until  Saturday  night.  Then  he  hauled  his 
tyire  ca.ses  and  his  copy  into  the  center-  of  town  when*  the 
printers  had  come  to  celebr  ate.  For  a  couple  bottles  of  booze 
as  prize  bait,  he  would  stage  a  type.setting  contest — and 
when  the  competition  was  all  over-,  he’d  take  his  full  galleys 
back  to  his  shop,  all  ready  for  lock-up. 

Throughout  the  ear-ly  days  of  newsjrapering  on  the  fron¬ 
tier-,  publishers  wei-e  corrtinually  plagued  by  windstorms, 
fioods  and  disastrous  fires.  The  latter  took  an  extremely 
heav-y  toll  of  valuable  old  files,  leaving  historical  blank  spots 
which  may  never  be  filled. 

In  Nevada  they  still  tell  about  the  fire  which  hit  the  jrlant 
of  the  Eureka  Sentinel  on  April  19,  1879.  The  next  day, 
with  the  jtr-ess  still  alnrost  too  hot  to  touch,  the  publisher  got 
out  his  regular  editiorr  on  time.  They  say  that  he  and  his 
helpers  had  to  be  doused  with  water  to  keep  from  collairsing 
fr-onr  the  smoldering  heat. 

In  Colorado  the  Rocky  Mountain  Xews  of  Derrver-  was 
temi)!)r-ar-ily  knocked  out  of  busirtess  when  a  flash  flood  on 
May  20,  1864,  swejrt  the  entire  shoj)  away.  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Byers  had  built  his  plant  directly  over  the  bed  of 
Cherry  Creek,  so  he  could  serve,  without  favoritisnr,  the 
citizens  of  Auraria  and  Denver  City  on  either  side  of  the 
snrall  stream.  It  was  35  years  later  before  they  fourtd  his 
press  buried  downstream  in  the  sand. 

More  persistent  yet  was  Editor  Louden  of  the  Pelplios 
(Kans.)  Herald.  On  June  10,  1879,  when  a  tornado  scattered 
his  shoj)  and  his  e(iuii)ment  all  over-  the  town  .sciuare,  he  got 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  picked  his  .stor-m-iried  type  out 
of  the  littei-ed  street  and  doggedly  produced  his  regular- 
edition. 

The  irublisher  of  the  Nor-th  Idaho  Star  irr  Moscrrw  loaded 
his  press  on  a  float  in  a  parade  to  celebi-ate  statehood — then 
found  hinrself  temporarily  out  of  business  when  the  pr-ess 
fell  off  and  was  vir'tually  demolished. 

Indians  de.sti-oyed  the  plant  of  South  Dakota’s  first  paper 
(The  Democrat  in  Sioux  Falls)  during  tin-  upr-isirtg  of  1862. 
They  carried  away  the  ty|)e  nretal  which  they  later  melted 
<lowrr  to  ntake  artistic-  tnlays  itt  their  redstotre  peace  pipes. 

.Artd  besides  all  this,  the  early-day  editors  were  hor-.se- 
whipped.  tai  i<-d-artil-f<  a'lher  ed,  caned,  pun<-hed  in  the  nose 
artd  shot. 

Now,  how  aliout  it?  .4trybody  for  the  good-old-days? 
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Here’s  what  Tom  Kerr  of  The  Borden  Company  said  to  us.. 


The  Courier-lourniil  and  The  Li)ui;<ville  [lines  new  b-culumn  format  combined 
witli  erjual  ROP  rates  lor  all  advertisers  is  an  important  contribution  to 
newspaper  atlvertisin^.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  see  that  we  can  combine 
all  of  our  adverlisini’  evpenilitures  tor  ROP,  Comics,  Sunday  Magazine  and 
preprints  to  earn  ROP  discounts.  This  gives  us  a  flexibility  we  haven't  had  before 
and  \()u  can  expect  more  acKertising  from  us  to  back  ycnir  significant  step 
forward  for  newspapers.  ' 


Thomas  B.  Kerr 
Director  of  Advertising 
and  Promotion  .Services 
The  Borden  Company 


Turn  the  page  for  what  we  said  to  Tom  Kerr.. 


e’s  what  we  said  to  Tom  Kerr  of  The  Borden  Company. 

“Added  lle\il)ilil\  lor  the  .i(KerIiser  i'-  |Ust  one  oi  the  m.ijor  henetits  ot  the 
(lunges  niiide  try  Ihe  (\tiirier-|ourii.il  .ind  Ihe  Louisville  limes.  W'e  helii-ve 
.idvcrtisers  \mII  e\|)erieiu(“  dum.itK  results  ,is  they  take  iid\aiit.i^e  ot  the 
situation  in  louis\ille  to  use  newspaper  .idvertisinj;  in  new  torms.  K(  )l’  ads, 
preprinted  ()ai;e  inserts,  advertisin';  sections,  th(‘  Sundav  Comics,  Sunday 
Way.i/ine  ads,  sec  lions,  pull-outs,  and  Icdd-outs  all  the-  kinds  ot  newspaper 
acK c-rtisin;;  spac  e  that  now  c-arn  K( )!’  disc  ounts  —  arc*  illustrated  in  .1  nc'W 
booklcM  .  .  .  It's  c  ailed 'Advc'itisiiiK  Spac  e  For  Sale*  ...  S  5. 00  And  Up'." 

I  )ic  k  Koss 

I  he  hranham  Company 
New  York 


for  your  fri*i'  cerpy  of  ".  .  .  Sf.OO  And  Up,"  call  Dick  Rem  at  68;2-460<»  in  New  York, 
or  the  Branham  office  in  your  city,  or  call  collect  to  |ewell  Greenwood  in  Louisville. 
Area  Code;  ,>02  .  .  .  582-4704. 
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Jim  Bishop  Recalls 


Reporter  s 

By  Kay  Erwin 

JIM  BISHOP:  UKPOKTEK.  By  Jim 
Bishoii.  K:imlom  House.  430  paires. 
Kell.  4.  jr, 


Most  collections  of  columns, 
unhappily,  deal  with  everything 
from  aanlvark  to  zymurgy  with¬ 
out  mention  of  our  own  specific 
interest  in  nc'wspapers  and  the 
men  and  women  who  make 
them. 

This  collection,  happily,  does 
have  a  whole  section  entitled 
“Newspapers,”  in  which  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  sensitive  report¬ 
er-column  ist-author  pours  out 
his  love  and  understanding  of 
news  work  and  news  woi  kers. 

Dead  Ihipcrs 

As  a  rejiortc'r  who  was  a  be¬ 
reaved  survivor  when  the  old 
New  York  Sun  went  down  16 
years  ago  this  month,  I  feel 
full  empathy  with  Jim  Bishop 
when  he  confesses  with  rare  in¬ 
sight:  “Old  reporters  are  maud¬ 
lin  over  dead  newspapers.  They 
attribute  to  them  virtues  they 
never  had.  They  exaggerate  the 
wisdom  of  .stupid  editors.  The 
mundane  and  sordid  events  of 
an  earlier  decade  are  given 
music  and  lyrics.  The  cheap  lit¬ 
tle  stories  become  page-one 
newslieats.  There  is  a  glow  to 
everything  that  hapjiened  long 
ago,  a  glow  which  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  dimming  of 
the  aging  reporter’s  vision.” 

.411  the  wild  ways  of  yester¬ 
day’s  newspaper  whirl  are  not 
imaginary  memories  of  codgers. 
For  example,  one  of  these  brief 
newspaper  essays  deals  with 
the  time  Emile  (lauvreau,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  weird  tab¬ 
loid,  the  \ew  York  Eveninp 
Graphic,  had  a  reporter  go  out 
on  a  fire  escajM'  with  a  jiistol 
and  shoot  through  Gauvreau’s 
office  window  while  the  editor 
placidly  read  proofs.  A  dull 
day’s  news  rc“j)ort  was  l)eefed 
up  with  this  manufactured 
news,  illustrated  with  a  photo 
of  the  fire  escajje  with  an  art¬ 
ist’s  dotted  lines  showing  the 
“escape”  route  taken  by  the 
punnian.  The  triple  bank  bead 
read:  “Gangland  Tries  To  In¬ 
timidate  Graphic.” 

The  (lily  Editor 

Here’s  the  revelatory  lead  to 
Jim  Bishop’s  tribute  to  “The 
City  Editor:”  “The  city  editor 
is  a  man  with  no  feelings,  no 

editor  8c  publisher 
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friends.  His  .staff  of  reporters 
is  never  as  good  as  he  would 
like,  seldom  as  bad  as  he  fears. 
A  good  one  seldom  thinks.  He 
worries.  He  worries  about  the 
city;  he  worries  about  politics, 
church,  corruption,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  press,  drinking,  ulcers, 
deadlines  and,  somewhere  at  the 
Iwttom  of  the  list,  his  family.” 

The  reporter-author  painted 
his  composite  portrait  of  a  city 
editor  from  some  good  ones  he 
has  known,  such  as  Frank  Car- 
son,  Edward  Mahar,  Harvey 
Deuell,  Harry  Nichols,  Paul 
Schoenstein,  George  McDonald 
and  Gene  Farrell. 

There’s  a  fetching  vignette  of 
Hey  wood  Broun  as  a  kid  copy- 
boy  thinking  the  telegraph  ma¬ 
chine  had  gone  ber.serk  one 
early  Christmas  morning  when 
it  began  to  chatter:  “A  child  is 
born.  A  child  is  born,  A  child 
is  born.” 

With  sentiment  and  with  in¬ 
sight,  Mr.  Bishop  chronicles  the 
lonely  hours  of  the  writer: 

’Pile  Ixmcly  Writer 

“The  tears  of  the  writer  are 
shed  for  himself.  He  never  tires 
of  telling  how  lonely  his  work 
is;  he  must  disai'm  his  subjects 
to  get  material  and  he  must  do 
it  as  though  he  were  inside  a 
confessional;  then  he  must  read 
his  notes  and,  in  isolation,  re¬ 
duce  the  mass  of  information 
into  a  readable  story. 

“This  is  a  fairly  accurate  ac¬ 
counting,  but  the  hardship  is 
over-emphasized.  The  writer  se¬ 
lects  his  jirofession;  it  does  not 
select  him.  He  is  usually  an 
introverted  egotist  who  desires 
to  impose  his  views  on  great 
masses  of  people.  The  loneliness, 
glanced  at  from  another  side, 
really  means  that  he  does  not 
want  to  share  his  creation  with 
anyone  else. 

Deft  Precision 

“Writing  has  never  been  fun 
for  me,  but  then,  it  has  never 
bt>en  a  painful  work  either.  I 
have  spent  35  years  at  it,  prun¬ 
ing  and  i)aring  words  until  they 
come  fairly  close  to  what  I  want 
them  to  say.  I  have  disciplined 
myself  so  that  I  write  but  once, 
never  rewriting,  polishing,  or 
trimming.  The  best  practice,  I 
found,  was  in  writing  short  ar¬ 
ticles.  It  is  not  easy  to  present 
a  <]uick  portrait  of  a  person.” 

or  January  8,  1966 


Jim  Bishop 


This  discipline,  deftness,  pre¬ 
cision  and  practice  show  in  “Jim 
Bishop:  Reporter,”  title  of  the 
book  and  of  the  writer’s  King 
Features  Syndicate  column. 
Presidents  and  other  personages 
of  news  interest  and  jilaces  of 
news  background  are  portrayed 
in  best  Bisho))  jihraseology. 

The  book  is  dedicated  ‘“ro  the 
Reporters  on  ‘Overnight’ — 
Mark  Hellinger,  Damon  Run¬ 
yon,  Bill  Corum,  Gene  Fowler, 
Floyd  Gibbons,  Fulton  Oursler, 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Frank  Ward 
O’Malley,  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  Ben  Hecht,  Meyer 
Berger,  Ernie  Pyle,  Charles 
MacArthur  and  Heyw'ood 
Broun.” 

Jim  Bishop  was  born  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.  (1907)  and  went 
to  the  Xeu'  York  Daily  News  as 
a  $12-a-week  copy  boy.  He  was 
taught  the  fundamentals  of 
writing  by  a  noted  columnist, 
Mark  Hellinger,  at  the  New 
York  Mirror.  He  was  war  e<litor 
of  Collier’s  and  later  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Liberty  maga¬ 
zine.  He  was  founder  of  Gold 
Medal  Books  and  he’s  the  au¬ 
thor  of  15  books,  including  “The 
Mark  Hellinger  Story,”  “The 
Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot,”  “The 
Day  Christ  Died,”  “The  Day 
Christ  Was  Born”  and  “A  Day 
in  the  Life  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

New  Rofiet's 

For  the  first  time,  American¬ 
ized  spelling  and  usage  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  completely  revised 
and  modernized  edition  of  “The 
Original  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of 
English  Words  and  Phrases” 
(St,  Martin’s  Press,  175  Fifth 
.Ave.,  New  York.  Dec.  31.  Plain, 
$6.95;  thumb  indexed,  $7.95). 
In  this  new  edition,  the  third  in 
the  112-year  history  of  Roget, 
there  are  more  than  50,000  new 
entries  and  the  number  of  cross- 
references  has  been  increased. 
Next  to  the  dictionary,  it  is 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
working  tool  of  writers,  editors, 
journalists.  It  is  edited  by 
Robert  A.  Dutch,  O.B.E. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

At  the  time  of  her  recent 
death,  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist, 
had  virtually  finished  the  manu¬ 
script  of  “Murder  One,”  com- 
})lete  stories  of  10  of  the  most 
sensational  murder  cases  of 
rtH-ent  history,  all  of  them 
covered  personally  by  Miss  Kil¬ 
gallen  for  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  Most  chapters  had  been 
completed  and  her  notes  and 
running  newspaper  stories  were 
in  order  for  the  last  two.  These 
two  will  l>e  completed  by  Miss 
Lee  Wright,  a  senior  editor  at 
Random  House,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Richard  Kollmar,  Miss 
Kilgallen’s  husband,  and  the 
book  will  appear  in  the  late 
Spring. 

Irene  Nicholson,  who  lived  in 
Mexico  from  1949  to  1965  and 
was  London  Times  correspond¬ 
ent,  is  the  author  of  “The  X  in 
Mexico:  Growth  Within  Tradi¬ 
tion”  (Doubleday.  Jan.  21.  312 
pages.  Illustrated.  $4.95). 

Veteran  (since  1936)  maga¬ 
zine  and  news  feature  writer. 
Jay  Ellis  Ransom,  reports  that 
his  seventh  book,  “A  Complete 
Field  Guide  to  .American  Wild¬ 
life,  Western  Edition,”  300,000 
words,  is  on  its  way  to  press  at 
Harper  &  Row.  Illustrated  by 
nationally  known  wildlife  art¬ 
ists,  the  book  is  his  fourth  hard¬ 
cover  volume  for  Harper  and  a 
Book-of-the-Month-Club  edition 
second  in  a  series  initiated  by 
Henr>'  Hill  Collins,  Jr.  in  1958. 
Other  Harper  books  by  Mr. 
Ransom  include  ‘“The  Rock- 
Hunter’s  Range  Guide”  (1962), 
“A  Range  Guide  to  Mines  and 
Minerals”  (1964),  and  “Fossils 
in  .America”  (1964)  major  se¬ 
lection  of  the  Library  of  Science 
and  an  alternate  selection  of  the 
Natural  History  Book  Club.  Au¬ 
thor  of  more  than  300  magazine 
features  in  75  national,  regional 
and  trade  magazines,  Mr.  Ran- 
.som  is  currently  feature  report¬ 
er  for  the  Pacifica  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une.  He  is  a  former  farm  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter-photographer 
for  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  En- 
ter])rise-Courier,  and  city  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Yreka 
(Calif.)  Siskiyou  Daily  News. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  government,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
som  and  family  are  awaiting 
transportation  to  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  he  is  to  write  a 
book  “filled  with  between-the 
lines  salesmanship”  about  the 
Down  Under  continent  slanted 
toward  enticing  Americans  to 
migrate  there. 
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CIRCULATION 


San  Jose  Begins 
‘New  Era’  Plant 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  one-sfory  newspaper  plant  providing  182,000- 
square  feet  of  work  space  is  claimed  for  projected  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News  building  now  under  construction  on  a  20-acre 
site.  Entry  will  be  through  the  lake-surrounded  tower  at  left  center 
and  with  bridge  link  to  main  building.  The  plant  is  designed  to  meet 
projected  requirements  for  IS  years. 


S.AN  JOSK,  Calif. 

The  San  Jose  Mereiiry  and 
the  San  Jose  Neu's  have  broken 
ground  for  what  is  designed  to 
be  the  largest  one-story  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  the  world. 

■There  will  be  182,000  square 
feet  of  work  space  in  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  structure.  Full 
operation  is  e.xpected  early  next 
year,  said  Joseph  B.  Bidder, 
publisher.  The  20-acre  site  ad¬ 
joins  the  intersection  of  the  two 


EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 

With  the  help  of  Atlas  Flag 
Corp.  of  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  community's 

life  stronger  than  ever. 

You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3'  i  S' 
quality-made  50-star  Flag,  6- 
foot  jointed  pole  and  all  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch. 

$fMO  FOR  S4MPLC 

★★★★★★★★ 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
★  ★  OF  AMERICA  ★  ★ 

BENTON  ILLINOIS 

Eiciusive  Distributors 

BERKLEY-SMALL.  INC. 

S3  Kenneth  St  Mobile  Ala, 


main  freeways  serving  San 
Jose. 

The  facilities  are  designed  to 
meet  demands  of  a  new  era  of 
growth  and  handle  circulation 
and  advertising  increases  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  next  15  years.  In 
that  period  Santa  Clara  County, 
termed  Metropolitan  San  Jose, 
is  expected  to  reach  the  million 
population  level. 

■The  area  now  has  nearly 
900,000  population.  The  city  of 
San  Jose  itself  has  328,000  resi¬ 
dents. 

The  Mercury  and  News  have 
a  combined  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  180,000.  This  round 
figure  alone  is  17  percent  higher 
than  the  153,500  ABC  audit  as 
of  September,  1954. 

The  present  total  compares 
with  73,034  in  July,  1952,  when 
Northwest  Publications  Inc.,  di¬ 
vision  of  Bidder  Newspapers, 
purchased  the  newspapers  from 
Elystus  L.  and  Harold  C.  Hayes 
and  other  Haye.s’  family  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  new  plant  is  planned  so 
work  will  flow  in  a  roughly  cir¬ 
cular  i)attei’n.  The  design  by 
Lockwood  Greene  Engineers, 
Inc.,  includes  a  bronze  tower 
surrounded  by  a  large  reflecting 
pool,  a  structural  steel  mechan¬ 
ical  area  faced  with  concrete 
block,  offices  with  white  quartz 
precast  i)aneling,  and  parking 
for  customers,  visitors  and  a 
work  force  of  more  than  900. 

The  32-foot  tower  of  bronze 
aluminum  extruded  sections  will 
be  the  main  entrance.  There  w'ill 
be  decorative  statuary  in  the 
foyer. 

The  surrounding  pool  will 
provide  a  fire  protection  reser¬ 
voir  as  well  as  a  touch  of 
beauty.  A  bridge  will  connect 
the  tower  to  the  main  building. 

The  mechanical  area  will  have 
insulated  wall  panels  on  metal 
facing  concrete  block.  Editorial, 


advertising,  business  and  circu¬ 
lation  offices  will  have  anodized  „  i... , 

aluminum  w  indow  sections  and  -t’-l-LVyllllll  v^OUipaliy 
bronze  solarglas.s.  A  j  j  o  WT  1  !• 

Automated  handling  of  news-  AQQS  W  66RII6S 
print  w  ill  be  provided  with  stor¬ 
age  room  for  7,000  tons.  Three  Los  Anofips 

eight-unit  presses  will  be  ^he  W.  J.  McGiffin  New^pa- 
er^ted  at  this  time.  Company,  publishers  of 

The  vast  area  will  enable  community  newspapers  in 

separate  loading  docks  for  each  County,  and  three 

deln-ery  classification  -  news-  Central 

print,  general  storage  pre-  California,  this  week  announced 
print  supplements,  cafeteria  acquisition  of  three  addi- 
supplies,  safety  materials  and  newspapers, 

for  dispatch  of  completed  news-  According  to  W.  J.  Brehm, 

.  J  ,  president,  the  McGiffin  group 

Alternate  delivery  of  new's-  obtained  a  majority  interest 
print  and  bulk  ink  will  be  by  in  the  Auburn  Journallnc.,  pub- 
railroad  spur  to  warehouse.  Ug^ers  of  the  93-year-old  Au- 
Acid  deliveries  will  be  made  to  joumaJ.  serving  the  coun- 

an  external  underground  tank  ^  County,  along 

linked  by  pumps  to  the  etching  jts  two  companion  publica- 

...  tions,  the  Record-Times  and  the 
The  pneuinatic  systems  will  Highlander,  both  sening  North 
link  classified  and  accounting,  Sacramento 
classified  and  composing  room  pj,,  Cassidy  will  move  up 
and  three  newsroom  positions-  vicepresident  to  president 

news  sports  and  womens  in-  corporation,  Mr.  Brehm 

terests  -  with  the  composing 

room.  ,  J  financial  interests  and  remain 

Installations  will  include  a  publisher  of  the  Journa: 
cafeteria  for  more  than  200,  a  newspapers,  a  position  he  has 
patio  for  outdoor  dining,  a  meet-  jg 

mg  room  for  more  than  100,  a  Cassidy  family 

3o00  square-foot  separate  ga-  4g 

rage.  There  s  even  to  lie  an  in-  ^he  move  into  Northern  Cali- 
door  plant  laundry  capable  of 

handling  15,000 jneces  a  day.  McGiffin  company'’s  continu- 

^  ing  expansion  of  newspaper  in- 

Carriers  to  Karil  terests  in  California.  Last  year 

S7i>0,()(M)  in  Year  the  group  bought  the  Gustine 

Standard  and  its  companion 
V  ANCOUVER,  B.  C.  publications,  the  IVc.sfside 
An  increase  in  the  subscrip-  News,  both  in  Merced  County, 
tion  price  of  the  Vancouver  Two  years  ago  the  Los  Banos 
Province  to  $2.25  a  month  wdll  Enterprise  w'as  added  to  the 
put  $750,000  into  the  pockets  of  group.  This  w'eekly,  also  in  Mer- 
carriers  this  year.  Their  profits  ced  County,  has  since  become  a 
are  being  boosted  approximately  .semi-weekly  publication. 
$180,000  over  1905  eaniings.  Other  McGiffin  newspapers  in 

Each  subscriber  means  a  California,  all  in  Los  Angeles 
profit  of  60c  a  month  to  the  car-  County,  are  in  Huntington 
rier,  and  the  boys  are  being  re-  Park,  South  Gate,  Bell,  May- 
minded  by  the  circulation  de-  wood.  Bell  Gardens,  M'est  Whit- 
partment  that  the  loss  of  a  sub-  tier,  Pico  Bivera  and  Santa  Fe 
scriber  can  mean  the  loss  of  Springs.  The  firm  also  operates 
$7.20  in  a  year.  a  daily'  in  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 
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Keystone,  Markham,  Spavinaw,  Tenkiller,  Eufaula,  Ft.  Gibson. 
Names  that  nominate  TULSA  as  the  Water  Capital  of  the 
West.  Millions  of  acres  for  power,  industry  and  recreation, 
all  within  less  than  100  miles  of  this  terrific,  booming  city. 
In  the  40-county  Magic  Empire  served  by  the  Oil  Capital 

Newspapers:  1,490,000  people,  $2,803,917, 
T^RIFIC 000  E.B.I.*A11  America  is  eyeing  TULSA, 

one  of  the  best  dam  markets  in  America! 

'SM  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1965 
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A  Three  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  • 
Represented  by  the 
Branham  Co. 


NYU  CaUs  In 
Pro’s  to  Give 
Instruction 


Eleven  newspaper  editors, 
public  relations  executives  and 
other  professional  communica¬ 
tors — ineludinp  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay’s  press  secretary — will 
teach  courses  this  sprinp  in 
New  York  University’s  journa¬ 
lism  depaitment. 

“We  are  fortunate  in  l)einp 
able  to  draw  upon  New  York 
City’s  remarkable  resources  in 
the  field,’’  Meyer  L.  Stein, 
department  chairman,  said. 
“Working:  professionals  enhance 
the  teaching  of  our  full-time 
faculty  as  they  extend  the  city 
room  into  the  classroom.  Our 
students  benefit  from  this  intro¬ 
duction  to  their  future  careers.” 

Mayor’s  Press  .Secretary 

The  professionals  and  their 
courses  are: 

— Albert  C.  Aumuller,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  World  Almanac 
and  former  picture  editor.  New 
York  World-Telegram,  “News 
Photopraphy.” 

— Daniel  Blum,  day  city  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
“Copy  Editing  and  Makeup.” 

— Beatrice  Cole,  author,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  Holly’wood  screen 
writer,  “Magazine  Writing.” 

— Julien  Elfenbein,  author 
and  consultant,  “Business  and 
Industrial  Journalism.” 

— David  Finn,  president. 
Ruder  &  Finn,  Inc.,  “Public 
Relations.” 

— Sylvan  Fox,  city  editor. 
World  Telegram,  “Journalism 
for  High  School  Teachers.” 

— Max  Goldstein,  CBS  news- 
writer,  “Television  and  Radio 
News  Reporting.” 

— Norman  Herington,  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor,  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  “Basic  Issues  in  the 
News.” 

— Woody  Klein,  press  secre¬ 
tary’  for  Mayor  Lindsay  and 
former  reporter  for  the  World- 
Telegram  and  CBS,  “Report¬ 
ing.” 

— John  Pascal,  assistant  city 
editor.  Herald  Tribune,  “News 
Workshop.” 

— Emanuel  Raices,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Ruder  &  Finn,  Inc.,  “Pub¬ 
lic  Relations.” 

Next  summer  two  more  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  will  join 
the  NYU  faculty.  Murray  M. 
Weiss,  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  will  teach  “Ad¬ 
vanced  Reporting”;  and  Robert 
P.  Goldman,  free  lance  writer 
and  former  contributing  editor, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  will 
teach  “Magazine  Writing.” 


More  Good  News 
Than  Bad  News 
About  Teen  Agers 

Indianapolis 

\  survey’  has  revealed  that 
the  Indianapolis  News  prints 
more  “good  news”  than  “bad 
news”  alxjut  y’ouths  in  the  13-19 
age  bracket. 

Fremont  Power,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  of  the  News, 
reported  that  Sally  T.  Earl, 
director  of  publications  at  Short- 
ridge  High  School,  researched 
the  matter  as  a  part  of  her 
master’s  thesis,  “Improving  the 
Image  of  the  Teen-Ager 
Through  High  School  New’s  Re¬ 
leases.” 

Mrs.  Earl  discovered  that  the 
great  preponderence  of  the  news 
in  the  News  alwut  youth  is 
“favorable.”  That  is,  says  Mr. 
Power,  the  activities  reported 
were  at  least  combatible  with 
the  laws,  ethics  and  social  mores 
of  the  community. 

Mrs.  Earl  took  a  single  month, 
Novemlier,  1964,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  her  thesis,  and  analyzed 
the  teen-age  news  printed  in  the 
daily’  newspapers  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  She  found  77  percent  of 
such  news  in  the  Indianapolis 
News  was  “favorable.” 

Of  this  percentage,  Mrs.  Earl 
found  that  athletics  accounted 
for  43  percent.  But  she  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  majority  of 
unfavorable  news  received  the 
liest  display’. 

“This  brings  up  the  contro¬ 
versial  old  question  of  just  what 
is  news,  any’way,”  Mr.  Power 
wote.  “News  is  the  unusual,  the 
more  unusual  the  bigger  news.” 

He  added :  “By  the  same  meas¬ 
ure,  if  good  deeds  should  become 
a  rarity  in  our  society,  then  they 
would  become  Page  One  news.” 
• 

City  Board  Ends 
Secret  Meelinjis 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Action  by  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une  has  resulted  in  a  reversal 
of  the  Oakland  Civil  Ser\ice 
Board’s  closed  door  stand  dur¬ 
ing  sessions  on  a  police  depart¬ 
ment  matter. 

The  board  announced  its  de¬ 
cision  to  settle  the  issue  in  an 
open  meeting  on  the  eve  of  a 
court  hearing  on  the  ground  the 
legal  contest  w’ould  delay  a  de¬ 
cision  for  too  long  a  time.  (E&P 
Dec.  25). 

The  Tribune  took  the  issue  to 
the  courts  after  two  secret 
board  meetings.  The  new’spaper 
charged  the  board’s  action  vio¬ 
lated  the  Brow’n  Act,  a  state 
law  requiring  open  deliberations 
by  public  boards  acting  on  pub¬ 
lic  matters. 


Experts  Plan 
Computer 
Faets  Center 


Two  steps  to  be  taken  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  National  Center 
of  Communication  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  were  recommended  here 
recently  at  a  two-day  planning 
development  conference. 

Thirty-five  communication  ex¬ 
perts  from  education  and  in¬ 
dustry’  were  invited  here  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  “position  paper”  pre¬ 
senting  the  NCCAS  concept  and 
its  development  potential. 

The  group  agreed  unanimous¬ 
ly  on  the  concept  of  the  center 
and  the  need  it  fulfills;  then 
recommended 

1.  Immediate  action  toward 
developing  a  final  plan  based  on 
the  68-page  position  paper  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  participant; 

2.  Developing  and  and  imple¬ 
menting  a  funding  program. 

Concurrently,  there  is  to  be 
continuous  cooperative  effoit  by 
both  local  and  national  profes¬ 
sional,  business  and  related 
groups. 

The  center  was  chartered  as 
a  non-profit  organization  in 
April  of  this  year,  with  initial 
funding  from  the  State  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Forward  Metro  Den¬ 
ver.  It  has  been  in  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  planning  stages  for  18 
months,  according  to  Edward 
S.  Safford,  NCCAS  president 
and  president  of  the  Denver  di¬ 
vision  of  Cahners  Publishing 
Co.  Inc. 

As  initially  planned,  the  cen¬ 
ter  will  consist  of  a  $10  million 
computerized  facility  to  gather, 
analyze  and  disseminate  com¬ 
munications  knowledge  for  in¬ 
dustry’,  education,  government 
and  communications  media.  It 
will  house  a  permanent  staff, 
libraries  and  research  labora¬ 
tories. 

The  conferees  examined  criti¬ 
cally  the  NCCAS  concept  and 
objectives,  agreeing  that  it 
“should  provide  a  bridge  be- 
tw’een  the  theory  and  research 
of  communication  on  one  hand, 
and  the  development  and  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  other”.  The  center 
is  perceived  as  “supplementing 
present  activities,  rather  than 
being  competitive  w’ith  exsting 
programs  and  capabilities.” 

The  members  of  the  invita¬ 
tional  conference  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  center  immedi¬ 
ately  move  toward  structuring 
its  “clearing  house”  function 
and  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  center  be  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  all  areas  of  communica¬ 
tions  interests. 


The  conferees  who  will  re¬ 
main  as  participants,  compris¬ 
ing  an  ad  hoc  advisory  group 
in  the  development  of  the  cen¬ 
ter,  included  communication  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  Universities  of 
Colorado,  Denver,  Georgia, 
Kansas,  Texas  and  Wisconsin; 
Colorado  State,  Oregon  State, 
Pennsylvania  State,  and  Stan¬ 
ford  Universities;  Fresno  State 
College;  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Communications; 
the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters;  the 
American  Library  Association; 
the  State  of  Colorado;  Forward 
Metro  Denver,  and  U.  S.  in¬ 
dustry. 

• 

Special  Events, 

2  Sections  Mark 
Centennial  Year 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Evening  Gazette,  which 
w’as  first  published  on  Jan.  1, 
1866,  completed  its  first  century 
on  Friday’,  Dec.  31,  and  will  be¬ 
gin  its  .second  on  Monday,  Jan. 
3,  1966. 

President  and  Publisher  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Steele  has  announced 
that  the  newspaper  will  observe 
1966  as  its  centennial  year  with 
special  events.  The  first  will  be 
a  Family  Party  for  employes  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette  and  their  wives  or  hus¬ 
bands,  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan. 
30,  in  the  Worcester  Memorial 
Auditorium. 

The  next  day  the  Gazette  will 
publish  the  first  of  two  cen¬ 
tennial  sections.  It  will  repro¬ 
duce  historic  front  pages  and 
news  stories  from  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  first  100  years. 

A  Running  Slory 

In  .April  the  New’  England 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  will 
meet  in  Worcester  in  honor  of 
the  centennial.  The  Telegram 
and  Gazette  will  be  hosts  at  a 
reception  for  the  editors  and 
new’smen  who  are  members  of 
the  society. 

Another  special  centennial 
section  is  .scheduled  for  .April. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  has  published  34  stories 
under  the  general  title,  “A  Cen¬ 
tury  With  The  Gazette.”  These 
stories,  by  Kay  Bartlett  and 
Florence  Niles,  have  reviewed 
local  events,  and  local  reactions 
to  national  events  as  seen  in 
the  columns  of  the  Gazette. 

During  the  years  the  Evening 
Gazette  has  passed  through  a 
succession  of  owners.  Mr.  Steele 
becoming  the  publisher  in  1961. 

More  than  95,000  Gazettes  are 
delivered  daily  to  readers  in 
Central  New  England. 
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Reporter’s 
In  Eastern 

IJy  l)«tii  Snyder 

Vienna 

The  foi  imila  for  successful  re¬ 
porting  in  P!ast  Europe  consists 
of  the  following: 

.  .  .  The  patience  of  Job. 

...  A  stomach  I'esistant  to 
ulcer.s  caused  by  food  and  frus¬ 
tration,  and, 

...  A  network  of  contacts 
that  would  show  up  the  best 
efforts  of  the  CIA. 

It’s  a  hard  combination  to 
come  by.  But  it’s  basic  for  doinpr 
a  serious  job  of  reporting  from 
East  Europe. 

The  reception  accorded  corre¬ 
spondents  varies  from  countiy 
to  countiT  Hungarj’  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  lead  the  popularity  poll 
with  Bulgaria  in  last  place. 

During  the  eight  months  I 
lived  in  Hungary  I  was  never 
hamstrung  by  censors.  This  was 
true  even  when  I  filed  stories 
that  did  not  show  the  country 
in  a  good  light.  Although  there 
is  no  open  harassment,  many 
subtler  obstacles  still  exist. 

One  of  the  most  formidable 
problems  is  getting  someone  to 
read  the  local  press  with  an  eye 
for  what  is  news  in  the  west. 
The  young  generation  of  the 
communist  countries  has  had 
little,  or  no  experience,  reading 
westem  newspapers.  Therefore, 
they  can’t  tell  what  the  west¬ 
em  correspondent  finds  desir¬ 
able  for  translation.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  older  generation 
have  read  western  newspapers 
in  the  past  but  don’t  anymore. 

The  situation  should  improv'e. 
Presently,  it  is  not  illegal  to 
listen  to  the  Voice  of  America 
or  the  BBC.  Regular  listening 
to  newscasts  on  the.se  stations 
should  .sharpen  the  news  sense 
of  East  Eurojieans.  But  the  ban 
on  the  sale  of  western  newspa¬ 
pers  still  exists,  except  for  their 
limited  circulation  in  Poland 
and  Romania. 

Must  .See  ^  ire  Reports 

.Another  headache  is  getting 
easy  access  to  westem  wire 
service  reports.  This  is  a  must 
becau.se  the  communist  press 
leaves  out  .so  much  due  to  politi¬ 
cal  considerations.  I  was  able 
to  see  the  westem  reports  at 
the  main  office  of  Hungary’s 
official  news  agency,  MTI.  But 
this  was  not  without  difficulty. 

One  cannot  walk  into  a  com¬ 
munist  news  agency  and  a.sk 
“what’s  up.”  You  must  first  tell 
the  porter  in  the  lobby  whom 
you  want  to  see.  If  your  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  pas.sable  he  wall 


Routine 

Europe 

try  to  locate  the  person.  This 
procedure  sometimes  consumes 
a  half  hour.  If  the  person  is 
not  available  you’re  out  of  luck. 

If  you’re  fortunate,  and  are 
able  to  visit  the  lofty  inner 
sanctum  you  may  go  only  to  the 
wire  room  with  an  escort.  This 
inhibits  you  from  reading  the 
wires  leisurely,  for  fear  that 
you  are  keeping  your  escort 
away  from  his  work  too  long. 

This  cumbersome  procedure 
rules  out  coming  to  the  agency 
several  times  daily  to  see  up¬ 
dated  and  rewritten  stories  of 
rapidly  developing  events.  Re¬ 
liance  on  western  broadcasts  are 
not  adequate  substitutes.  VGA 
and  BBC  reports  to  East  Europe 
are  not  timely  enough  for  a 
new.sman. 

The  official  Hungarian  Party 
newspaper,  Sep.‘izab(ulsag,  is  a 
good  thermometer  of  party 
thinking  but  its  coverage  is  lim¬ 
ited  despite  its  national  circula¬ 
tion. 

Local  Contacts 

Therefore,  if  a  reporter  wants 
to  know  what’s  happening  in  the 
provinces  he  must  also  have 
someone  pour  through  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press.  Occasionally,  the 
provincial  papers  provide  better 
copy  than  Nespszabadsag  be- 
cau.se  they  often  deal  with  spe¬ 
cific  local  problems  that  give  a 
clearer  picture  of  day-to-day 
life. 

Criminal  cases  also  pose  an¬ 
other  problem.  Most  communist 
judges  do  not  permit  reporters 
to  attend  trials.  The  ones  that 
do  often  bar  note-taking  in 
court. 

.Also  political  considerations 
weigh  heavily  on  the  way  a 
story  is  written.  For  example, 
when  the  .American  Legation  in 
Budapest  was  invaded  by  ram¬ 
paging  Afro-.Asian  students  last 
February,  Hungarian  press 
stories  the  following  day  re¬ 
ported  a  demonstration  but  did 
not  say  that  the  rioters  entered 
the  building  and  went  on  a 
wrecking  spree.  The  reason: 
play  down  the  ill-effects  of  a 
demonstration  that  obviously 
bore  some  official  sanction. 

There  are  indications  that 
more  information  about  foreign 
and  domestic  events  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  communist  press. 
In  Hungary,  the  communist 
party  has  announced  adoption 
of  a  resolution  stating  that 
“open,  sincere,  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  was  neces.sary  as  an  indis¬ 


pensable  part  of  democracy.” 
This  view  is  gaining  ground  in 
other  East  Bloc  countides. 

Gathering  news  successfully 
in  East  Europe  depends  largely 
on  the  network  of  contacts  a 
correspondent  establishes.  Offi¬ 
cial  sources  say  so  little  that 
it’s  imperative  to  have  contacts 
for  tips,  evaluation  of  develop¬ 
ments  and  background  infoma- 
tion. 

In  the  heyday  of  Stalin  it  was 
risky  for  East  Europeans  to 
have  too  much  contact  with 
westem  coiTespondents.  Today 
informants  are  not  stricken 
with  fear  but  some  continue  to 
be  cautious.  .Although  contact 
with  a  westem  correspondent 
no  longer  spells  summary  arrest 
and  trial  on  charges  of  con¬ 
sorting  with  the  enemy,  it  could 
jeopardize  a  man’s  job,  or  his 
prestige  in  the  party. 

One  of  my  contacts  in  an¬ 
other  F^ast  Euroi)ean  capital 
used  to  meet  me  regularly  in  a 
coffee  house.  One  day  he  said 
“Let’s  rotate  our  meetings  be¬ 
tween  this  place  and  another.” 
I  asked  why  and  he  replied  “It’s 
not  necessary  to  go  into  a  long 
explanation.  Let’s  just  do  it.” 

A  Hungarian  friend  and  I 
took  a  trip  one  Sunday  to  Ester- 
gom,  a  small  town  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country.  We 
went  to  an  inn,  ate,  and  had 
several  glasses  of  brandy.  After 
that  day  I  noticed  that  our 
friendship  wasn’t  what  is  used 
to  be.  He  repeatedly  made  ex¬ 
cuses  for  not  seeing  me.  Then 
several  months  later  he  admit¬ 
ted  that  one  of  his  superiors 
was  present  at  the  inn  in  Ester- 
gom  and  had  chided  him  for 
drinking  with  a  westerner. 

A  foreign  correspondent’s  of¬ 
ficial  contact  is  the  press  office 
of  the  foreign  ministry.  Out¬ 
wardly  it  can  be  of  great  help. 
If  its  members  are  willing  and 
able  to  cut  through  the  red  tape 
that  surrounds  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  arrangements  in  commu¬ 
nist  countries  they  become  a 
boon  to  the  correspondent.  But 
sometimes  ev'en  they  can’t  cope 
with  the  thick  growth  of  bu¬ 
reaucracy  that  flourishes  in 
their  own  ministry. 

• 

Fire  Speeds  Change 
To  Offset  Press 

Alice,  Tex. 

V.  D.  Ringwald,  publisher  of 
the  Alice  Daily  Echo,  announced 
that  the  newspaper’s  fire-dam¬ 
aged  print  would  be  replaced 
with  photo-offset  printing  equip¬ 
ment. 

He  said  an  order  had  been 
placed  with  the  Goss  Company 
for  a  16-page  Community  press 
capable  of  printing  10,000  cop¬ 
ies  an  hour. 


Many  Principals 
Rate  Only  F’s 
With  J-Teachers 

Bt'RLINGAME,  Calif. 

High  school  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  and  supervisors  of  school 
publications  believe  failing 
grades  should  be  given  to  one 
out  of  every  four  principals  and 
superintendents  for  his  handling 
of  the  scholastic  jounialism  pro¬ 
gram. 

So  declares  Paul  S.  Swensson, 
executive  director  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund,  in  an  article  in  the 
California  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  .Administrators’ 
Journal. 

Mr.  Swensson  lists  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  school  administrators 
and  declares  these  are  common. 

The  25  percent  who  would  be 
flunked  out  if  graded  by  teach¬ 
ers  “at  times  openly  oppose 
school  joumalism  could  hardly 
care  less  about  student  publi¬ 
cations,  and  consistently  fail  to 
support  the  joumalism  teacher 
and  the  publications  program,” 
he  charges. 

About  45  percent  give  jour¬ 
nalism  average  support  “com¬ 
parable  to  what  they  give  to 
run-of-mill  student  activities” 
but  as  administrators  they  are 
not  hai)py  with  joumalism. 

This  leaves  a  30  percent  group  j 
rated  as  active  supporters  of 
joumalism.  It  includes  adminis¬ 
trators  who  also  reap  personal 
advantages  to  their  careers  and 
l)rograms,  Mr.  Swensson  wrote 
in  his  report  for  educators. 

This  benefit  is  derived  by  us¬ 
ing  joumalism  honorably  to  ad¬ 
vance  one’s  own  career,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  This  can  be  done  by 
recognizing  that  a  strong  jour¬ 
nalism  program  sells  the  educa¬ 
tion  program  to  parents  and 
taxpayers  at  the  same  time  it 
promotes  the  welfare  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  school  life. 

The  shortcomings  of  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents  be¬ 
come  clearer  when  teachers  de¬ 
fine  their  problems,  Mr.  Swens¬ 
son  writes.  3 

He  finds  the  real  headaches 
come  when  administrators  re- 
f use  to  help  the  teacher  or  pub¬ 
lications  adviser  fight  the  battle 
for  time  to  do  the  job  well.  An 
Ohio  State  national  study  found 
64  percent  of  the  teachers  in¬ 
terviewed  consider  lack  of  time 
their  most  serious  obstacle.  I 


Damaged  by  Bomb 

Huntington  Park,  Calif. 
Police  blamed  a  crank  for  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  home  made  bomb 
which  blew  in  the  glass  of  the 
front  door  at  the  Huntingtc* 
Park  Si.gnal  Christmas  nigdit 
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A  chaufTeured  limou¬ 


sine  will  pick  you  up 


anywhere  in  the 


New  York  Metro 


politan  area 


hotel,  airport 


railroad  station, 


dockside,  hell 


Take  only  five 
minutes  or  less  to 
effect  a  complete 
color  change.  While 
you  are  waiting, 
observe  the 
frame  and 
bedplate  design; 
drive  simplicity; 
enclosed,  force- 


I --neve  ^ 


and  we'll  make  a  web  splice  at  any 
speed  .  . .  automatically  or  semi 
automatically.  With  the  Hoe 
positive-drive  tension  belt 
and  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  pasters  can 
be  made  down  to  minimum 
roll  diameter.  Experience  in 
the  field  has  established  a 
record  of  successful  pasters 
second  to  none. 

If  you  have  the  time, 

we'll  prove  it  on  the  spot.  I 


M  eanwhile,  back  upstairs  the  folder  is  whirring  away,  ^  ’ 

delivering  a  neat,  uniformly  folded  product— 

//oe  Co/or/H«//c- C//ro«it  /e— our  own  little  newspaper, 

M tlesigned  specifically  to  demonstrate  the  '>,* 

quality  of  Colormatic  printing  ...  ^ 

straight  matter,  half-tones, 

reverses, 

^B  The  Hoe  folder  does 

■  C*  fine  on  orixluct. 

I  - 

from 

C  Mr  can  be  made  in 

■  w  moves.  The 

drive— the 

k  proven 

product  all  speeds. 
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This  invitation  is  open  to  all  newspapermen. 
And,  remember,  you  don’t  have  to  be  a 
big  operator  to  benefit  from  the  profitable 
advantages  of  the  Hoe  Colormatic.  It’s  a 
flexible  press,  adaptable  to  any  size  circulation 
requirement.  Publishers  with  as  little 
as  30,000  circulation  print  with 
Colormatic  presses  of  as  few  as  two  \ 
units  . . .  and  make  money  doing  \ 
it.  You  can  do  the  same.  \ 


The  car’s 
waiting. 
Give  us  a  call. 
212  CYpress  2-2400. 


S-'S 


^nsideStory 
Of  Left  Wing 
Groups  Told 


Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
What  started  with  a  newspa- 
peman  being  “planted”  to  re¬ 
port  on  left-wing  organizations 
emerged  as  a  12-part  series  with 
thousands  of  reprints  of  a  16- 
page  tabloid  mailed  all  over  the 
countiy. 

Ron  Funk,  managing  editor 
of  the  S<nttu  Monica  Evening 
Outlook,  has  publicized  the  dis¬ 
closures  as  a  public  service.  The 
stories  were  written  by  staff 
writer  Jerry  LeBlanc,  who  was 
“fired”  last  July  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  after  the 
stories  were  published. 

Mr.  Funk’s  decision  to  assign 
a  reporter  followed  his  suspicion 
that  there  wasn’t  anything 
“grass  roots”  about  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  such  organizations  as 
the  W.E.H.  DuBois  Clubs  and 
the  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Viet  Nam.  He  was  more  posi¬ 
tive  last  summer  when  an  “Ar¬ 
tists  Protest  Committee”  from 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  pic¬ 
keted  Rand  Corp.,  the  Air  Force 
“think  factory”  in  Santa  Moni¬ 
ca,  and  the  same  leaders  of  the 
DuBois  Clubs  and  Students  for 
{  a  Democratic  Society  showed  up 
as  demonstration  monitors. 

Voliiiileer  Is  ‘Fired’ 


Mr.  LeBlanc  volunteered.  So 
he  was  “fired.”  The  staff  was 
told  he  was  leaving,  and  no  one 
but  Mr.  Funk  knew  that  the  re¬ 
porter  was  to  telephone  him  at 
home  daily,  facetiously  using 
the  code  identification  of  “007.” 
He  had  no  trouble  becoming  a 
member  of  the  DuBois  Club  and 
other  protest  groups.  He  car¬ 
ried  painted  signs,  wrote  propa¬ 
ganda  and  was  able  to  travel 
freely  in  the  guise  of  an  “un¬ 
employed  writer.” 

He  climbed  up  to  committee 
positions,  including  membership 
in  the  “Congress  of  Unrepre¬ 
sented  People.”  His  wife,  Renee, 
accompanied  him  to  some  of  the 
meetings.  He  had  his  moments 
of  worr>’  about  his  safety  and 
Mr.  Funk  said  that  no  matter 
how  well  Jerry’s  professional 
training  screened  him  from  emo¬ 
tional  involvement  in  his  ex¬ 
perience,  there  w'ere  emotional 
shocks — as  when  he  heard  an 
appeal  for  enli.stments  to  fight 
Americans  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
Another  came  when  he  heard  a 
leader  describe  his  connections 
with  Moscow'. 

It  was  a  coincidence  that  his 
■aterial  was  being  collected 
when  the  Watts  riots  erupted 
last  August  and  he  was  forced 
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to  take  part  as  a  picket  against 
Police  Chief  William  Parker. 

After  two  months,  Mr.  Le 
Blanc  was  pulled  back  to  write 
the  series.  Attorneys  were  used 
for  checks  on  libel. 

The  reporter  wrote  that  he 
“joined  their  organizations, 
their  picket  lines,  strategy  ses¬ 
sions,  coffee  discussions,  public 
forums,  parties  and  endless 
committee  meetings  ...  on 
every  soapbox  and  even  door  to 
door  ...”  This  is  the  w’orld  of 
the  Extreme  Left,  he  added,  and 
“1  joined  these  revolutionaries 
because  today  more  than  ever 
they  are  making  news,  and  news 
is  the  business  of  a  reporter  .  .  . 

I  went  in  blindly,  objectively, 
not  knowing  who  I’d  meet  or 
what  I’d  find.” 

The  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  the  IFcst  Covina  (Cal¬ 
if.)  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune  were  the  first  to  ac- 
cejit  offers  to  reprint  the  series 
and  distribute  the  tabloid  re¬ 
prints  to  readers  in  those  areas. 

One  typical  response  was  an 
oi'der  for  1000  reprints  from 
Parker  Aircraft  Co.  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of  Los 
Angeles  ordered  200  copies  and 
Sui)er\  isor  Burton  Chace  asked 
for  50.  Copies  were  sent  by  the 
Outlook  to  every  member  of  the 
California  Legislature  and  the 
California  delegation  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

• 

ANG  and  ITU  E.xplore 
.\fIilialioii  Propofsaln 

Proposals  for  a  form  of  affili¬ 
ation  of  the  American  New.spa- 
per  Guild  and  the  International 
'Typographical  Union  will  re¬ 
ceive  further  consideration  in 
March  at  a  meeting  of  officers 
of  the  two  unions. 

The  initial  plans  were  ad¬ 
vanced  at  a  recent  unity  meet¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco.  From  the 
ITU  side  came  the  suggestion 
that  the  Guild  affiliate  with  it 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Lithographers  of 
.America  Local  1  of  New  York 
w  h  i  c  h  remained  independent 
when  the  lithographers  and  the 
photo-engravers  formed  a  new 
international  AFL-CIO  union. 

The  Guild  preferred  a  plan 
whereby  the  ANG  and  the  ITU 
would  affiliate  with  each  other 
through  a  Joint  Council  which 
would  provide  mutual  aid  in 
strikes  and  other  problems. 


Piclure  Operation 

New  London,  Conn. 

Barnard  L.  Colby,  publisher 
of  the  Day,  has  announced  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  photo- journal¬ 
ism  section  to  be  staffed  by  pho¬ 
tographers  Clayton  L.  Farrar 
and  Ivan  K.  Reagle,  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  picture  editor 
James  S.  Watterson. 

for  January  8,  1966 


Personnel  Named 
To  Press  Freedom 
Committee  inlAP  A 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
the  Inter  .American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  announced  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  organization’s 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  for  1965-66. 

Mr.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
made  the  appointments  on 
recommendations  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  John  T. 
O’Rourke,  also  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers.  The  regional 
vicechairmen  are  as  follows: 

Argentina:  Juan  S.  Valmag- 
gia.  La  Xaeioti,  Buenos  Aires. 

Bolivia,  Paraguay  and  Uru¬ 
guay:  Carlos  Manini  Rios,  La 
Manana,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Chile:  Agustin  Edwards,  El 
Mereurio,  Santiago. 

Brazil:  M.  F.  do  Nascimento 
Brito,  Jornal  do  Brazil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Peru:  Manuel  Cisneros,  La 
Croniea,  Lima. 

Colombia  and  Ecuador:  Abdon 
Espino.sa  V.,  El  Tiempo,  Bogota. 

Venezuela:  Msgr.  Jesus  Maria 
Pellin,  La  Religion,  Caracas. 

Central  America  and  Pana¬ 


ma:  Pedro  J.  Chamorro,  La 
Prensa,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Jamaica,  Trinidad-Tobago  and 
European  Possesions:  S.  G. 
Fletcher,  Daily  Gleaner,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Jamaica. 

Cuba:  Jose  I.  Rivero,  Diario 
de  la  Marina  (in  exile),  Havana. 

Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti:  German  Ornes,  El  Caribe, 
Santo  Domingo,  D.  R. 

Mexico:  Rodolfo  Junco  de  la 
Vega,  El  Norte,  Monterrey. 

United  States:  Tom  C.  Harris, 
St,  Petersbiirg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Canada:  Stuart  Keate,  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  Vancouver. 

The  committee  secretary  is 
Julio  de  Jlesquita  Neto,  O  Es- 
tado  de  Sao  Paulo,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Named  .Assistant  Secretaries 
are: 

Ramon  Blanco,  El  Imparcial, 
Guatemala. 

Charles  Scripps,  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers,  United  States. 

Horacio  .Aguirre-Baca,  Diario 
Las  Americas,  Miami,  Florida. 

• 

Heads  ^lilan  Bureau 

Ronald  J.  Taggiasco  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  World  News  Bureau  in 
Milan,  Italy.  He  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  foreign  editor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  since  1960.  Bruce 
Bendow  returns  to  New  York 
from  Milan  for  reassigpiment. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


THE  BIG  PICTl  RE 


By  Rirk  Erit'diiiaii 

Jim  Cobb,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Key  ll’est 
(Fla.)  Sun,  has  tossed  us  an 
interesting  question  which  is 
substantially  this: 

“In  the  15  weeks  since  we 
launched  our  publication,  we’ve 
been  pondering  the  wisdom  of 
cafiny  up  our  front  page  with 
a  single  picture.  With  a  limited 
staff  (two  of  us),  the  large 
photo  is  a  time-saver  and  allows 
us  to  get  a  couple  of  extra 
hours  sleep  on  the  eve  of  dead¬ 
line.  .4nd  the  photos  seem  to  be 
drawing  reader  interest. 

“You’d  be  surprised  at  how 
many  Key  Westers  will  stop  me 
on  the  street  and  ask,  ‘What’s 
your  front  page  picture  going 
to  be  this  week?’  Others  will 
even  offer  picture  ideas. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  say  they  would  rather 
see  the  front  page  devoted  to 
community  news.  What  do  vou 
think?’’ 

Mr.  Cobb  sent  us  six  is.sucs 
of  the  Key  West  Sun,  an  off¬ 
set  tabloid.  Five  of  the  issues 
ran  eight  pages;  the  sixth  ran 
twelve. 

Mr.  Cobb  indicated  the  first 
problem  himself:  space.  When 
you  have  only  eight  ])ages  to 
play  with,  do  you  give  one  pag«‘ 
up  to  a  single  picture  and  a 
couple  of  headlines? 

Figuring  at  least  four  of  the 
eight  pages  for  advertising,  you 
are  devoting  one-fourth  of  your 
editorial  space  to  the  picture 
and  headlines. 

I’ve  always  favored  a  full- 
size  picture  on  tabloid  front 
pages.  Both  the  offset  process 
and  the  tabloid  size  make  for 
goo<l  display  of  large  pictures. 

But  in  eight-page  newspa¬ 
pers,  I  think  the  editor  may  be 
giving  up  too  much  editorial 
space.  Some  weeklies  have  solved 
this  partially  by  running  a  four- 
column  picture  and  a  one-col¬ 
umn  related  story  down  the 
fifth  right-hand  column  and 
then  jumping  the  .story  inside. 
The  picture-story  combination 
can  look  pretty  good  if  it’s  done 
right.  And  it  somewhat  justi¬ 
fies  the  space  it  takes  up  in  an 
eight-page  tabloid  newspaper. 

But  if  you  u.se  the  picture- 
story  combination  each  week, 
you  need  a  strong  one.  In  dig¬ 
ging  for  it,  you  may  end  up  do¬ 
ing  more  work,  not  less. 

If  you’re  using  only  a  picture 
and  a  couple  of  headlines  on 
the  front  page,  the  quality  of 
the  picture  l)ecomes  even  more 
important.  Your  picture  has  to 


l>e  an  eye-.stopper. 

The  six  front  pages  Mr.  Cobb 
sent  us  showed  the  following: 

•  A  Cuban-born  barber  cut¬ 
ting  a  man’s  hair  with  the  cap¬ 
tion  explaining  that  he  “has  a 
project  .  .  .  and  he  wants  your 
help  to  put  it  across.”  The  cap¬ 
tion  keyed  into  page  2. 

•  Two  fi.shermen  checking  a 
catch.  This  tied  in  with  the  main 
headline  that  told  of  local  boom 
in  commercial  fishing.  The  head¬ 
line  keyed  into  page  2. 

•  Four  area  volunteers,  in 
uniform,  walking  forward  on 
the  beach.  This  was  a  plug  for 
the  19fi5  United  Fund  Drive. 

•  Five  contestants  for  the 
high  school’s  Homecoming 
Queen,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  The  caption  keyed 
into  page  12. 

•  Three  smiling  men  stand¬ 
ing  again.st  a  wall.  The  caption 
identified  one  as  the  new  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  president,  an¬ 
other  as  outgoing  C  of  C  presi¬ 
dent,  the  third  as  the  state  agri¬ 
culture  secretary. 

•  A  little  girl  sitting  on 
Santa  Claus’  lap. 

The  qualitv  of  all  the  prints 
were  good.  But  how  would  you 
rate  them  as  eye-stoppers  on 
a  front  page? 

The  Santa  .shot  gets  by  as  a 
.seasonal  thing.  The  three  men 
against  the  wall  is  bad.  The  five 
beauty  queens  and  the  four  vol¬ 
unteers  are  almost  as  bad.  The 
fi.shing  .shot  is  pretty  good.  So 
is  the  one  of  the  barber. 

The  percentage  of  eye-stop¬ 
pers  are  low.  This  indicates  Mr. 
Cobb  and  his  one  assistant  may 
have  to  w’ork  harder  and  get 
Ic.<?.<f  sleep  to  produce  a  top-notch 
front  page  using  the  one-picture 
formula. 

The  Sun  also  ran  smaller 
headlines  above  the  flag.  They 
keyed  into  inside  pages  but  I 
think  they  got  completely  lost 
up  there  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
The  heads  competed  against  the 
flag  itself,  a  larger  headline  be¬ 
low  the  flag  and  a  large  picture. 
I’d  much  prefer  to  see  a  72  pt. 
headline  above  the  picture, 
either  relating  to  the  picture  or 
keying  inside  to  the  week’s  lead 
story.  Then  a  .second,  .smaller 
headline  under  the  picture  cap¬ 
tion,  keying  inside  to  the  week’s 
.second  lead  .story.  Or  to  an  e<li- 
torial. 

The  thing  you  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  when  producing  a  tabloid 
full  page  picture  format  is  that 
each  week  it  puts  you  into  a 
rigid  box  with  heavy  demands. 


If  you  can  meet  those  demands 
week  after  week  and  you  have 
the  space  to  spare,  it  can  make 
a  tabloid  offset  weekly  front 
page  look  good. 

*  *  >i< 

GETTING  THE  BUSINESS 
—  Bill  Rotch,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milford  (N.  H.) 
Cabinet,  in  a  lecent  issue  tried 
to  explain  to  his  readers  how 
his  newspaper  was  both  a  pub¬ 
lic  servant  and  a  business.  He 
wrote : 

“Not  long  ago  someone  sent 
us  material  for  a  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  remind  our  readers 
that  much  of  the  material  pub- 
li.shed  in  a  newspaper  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  service.  This 
might  include  such  material  as 
the  hours  the  voting  booths  will 
l)e  open,  the  next  visit  of  the 
Bloodmobile,  and  the  agenda  for 
sjjecial  town  and  school  meet¬ 
ings. 

“Now  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  a  i)aper  trying  to  be  a 
public  senant;  in  fact,  notices 
of  this  sort  may  be  why  peo¬ 
ple  buy  the  paper,  but  we  would 
be  inclined  to  favor  a  campaign 
aimed  at  convincing  readers 
that  a  newspaper  is  a  business 
first  and  a  public  .servant  sec¬ 
ond.  Too  many  people  are  quick 
to  submit  i)romotional  material 
which  they  feel  the  paper  should 
be  glad  to  print,  and  appear 
hurt  when  it  is  suggested  that 
a  paid  advertisement  would  be 
more  apisropriate.  It  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  which  pays  the  bills. 

“Actually,  you  might  describe 
a  newspaper  as  a  mixture  of 
business  and  public  service,  a 
package  sufficiently  attractive 
and  interesting  so  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  message  is  carried 
into  local  homes  by  people  who 
want  the  paper  enough  to  buy 
it.  Too  much  ‘business’  would 
make  it  a  dull  paper  indeed,  but 
too  much  ‘isublic  ser\’ice’  would 
cause  it  to  go  broke.” 

• 

Co-op  Group  Tells 
Plans  for  Weekly 

Berkelh:^',  Calif. 

The  Berkeley  Newspaper  Co¬ 
operative  Inc.,  hopes  to  launch 
the  Berkeley  Citizen,  an  offset 
weekly  newspaper,  within  a  few 
weeks,  according  to  Karl  G,  An- 
der.son,  chairman  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

BNC  now  has  $23,000  in  capi¬ 
tal  funds  and  $5,000  in  prejjaid 
subscriptions  in  hand  for  the  de¬ 
velopment,  Mr.  Anderson  said. 
He  believes  this  will  meet  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  first  six- 
months  of  publication. 

The  citizens’  group  organized 
as  BNC  more  than  a  year  ago, 
.set  up  10,000  advance  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $5  a  year  and  the  sale 
of  $30,000  in  stock  as  goals. 


THURSDATA 

WILDLIFE  HAVEN  —  a 
wooded  stream,  together  with 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
wooded  land,  has  been  dedicated 
to  Amityville,  N.  Y.,  in  memory 
of  Charles  F.  Delano,  founder, 
publisher  and  editor  for  60  years 
of  the  weekly  Amityville  Record. 
The  donors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  B.  Gunnison,  his  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  who  now  pub¬ 
lish  the  Record.  They  specified 
the  land  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  in  its  natural  state  in 
the  interest  of  conservation. 
They  suggested  it  was  suitable 
for  a  wildlife  haven  and  as  a 
site  for  classroom  field  trips. 

*  «  ♦ 

The  Tujunya  (Calif.)  Ledger 
has  added  a  second  edition  each 
w«*ek  to  provide  a  Thursday- 
Saturday  combination,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Editor-jjublisher 
Edward  L.  Fike.  Circulation  will 
be  by  carrier. 

*  *  * 

Instead  of  i)ubli.shing  on 
Thur.sdays  and  Sundays,  the 

San  Fernando  (Calif.)  will 
issue  on  Wednesdays-Saturdays. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Ncu'hall  (Calif.)  Sun, 

published  as  a  weekly  on  Thurs¬ 
day  for  17  years,  has  added  a 
Sundav  edition. 


New  Paper  in  Town 

Strong  City,  Kans. 

The  fir.st  issue  of  a  new  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  here,  called  the 
Chase  County  Recorder,  was 
printed  Dec.  23.  Owned  by  the 
Moline  Publishing  Co.  of  Mo¬ 
line,  Kans.,  it  has  tentative 
quarters  above  a  farm  store.  It 
is  printed  in  the  same  off.set 
plant  in  Augusta,  Kans.,  as  is 
the  Moline  paper. 


lOOlli  Anniversary 

Humboldt,  Kans. 

The  Humboldt  Union  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  24-page  paper 
Dec.  30  in  obsenance  of  its 
100th  year  of  publication.  Jerry 
H.  .Allen  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  weekly  pai)er  of  1,115 
circulation.  The  Union  was 
founded  in  1865  by  Orlin  Thur¬ 
ston,  an  attorney. 


Mayor  Owns  Paper 

Hays,  Kans. 

Michael  Billinger  Jr.,  Mayor 
of  Hays,  has  purchased  all  of 
the  outstanding  stock  in  the 
Ellis  County  Star  from  the 
Dreiling  family.  Mr  Billinger 
has  been  associated  with  the 
Star  since  1956,  starting  as  an 
advertising  salesman.  His  wife 
and  son  are  a.ssociated  with  him 
in  the  business. 
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Here’s  why  it  was  possible  for  millions 
to  witness  the  Gemini  7/6  recoveries 


as  they  happened,  live,  hundreds  of  miles  at 
sea. 


mitted  microwave  signals  from 
TV  cameras  on  the  carrier  via 
the  Comsat  Early  Bird  satellite 
and  ground  station  at  Andover, 
Maine. 


From  Andover,  the  signals  were 
simultaneously  distributed  via 
microwave  to  the  U.S.  TV  net¬ 
works'  facilities  and  retrans¬ 
mitted  via  Early  Bird  to  ground 
stations  in  Europe. 


International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation.  New  York,  N  Y 


ITT 


Coverage  of  the  Gemini  6  and  7 
astronauts’  successful  return  to 
Earth  marked  a  historic  TV 
"first”— live  action  televised  far 
out  at  sea.  The  events  were 
beamed  instantly  to  millions  of 
North  Americans  and  Europeans. 
Eyewitness  news  like  this  was 
made  possible  by  ITT’s  trans¬ 
portable  satellite-communica¬ 
tion  earth  station.  Located 
aboard  the  Navy  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Wasp,  the  station  trans- 


'ABOARD  ' 

U.SIS.  WASP 


ITT’s  transportable  earth  sta 
tion  opens  new  horizons  in  com¬ 
munications.  Now  virtually  any 
event  on  earth  may  be  televised 
internationally  as  it  happens, 
wherever  it  happens. 

The  earth  station  was  designed, 
built  and  installed  by  ITT  Federal 
Laboratories.  It  was  operated 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Wasp  by  ITT 
World  Communications  Inc.,  the 
international  communications 
subsidiary  of  ITT. 

Today  there  are  nine  ITT  earth 
stations  around  the  world.  All 
have  performed  successfully  in 
a  variety  of  satellite-communi¬ 
cation  tests  using  Telstar,  and 
NASA’s  Relay  and  Syncom. 
Helping  people  and  nations  com¬ 
municate— that’s  a  vital  part  of 
ITT’s  business. 


I 


news-people 


Feldmann  Carlin  Gross 


JOHN  L.  FELDMANN,  advertising  manager  for  the  last  six  years,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  of  the  Covington  (Ky.)  Kentucky  Post  to 
succeed  Stanley  Collins,  who  retired  Jan.  I,  ending  a  42-year  career  with 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspaper.  Mr.  Feldmann  began  working  for  the  Post 
31  years  ago. 

THOMAS  L.  CARLIN  Is  now  general  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  making  the  climb  since  1953  from  advertising 
salesman,  assistant  to  the  production  manager,  assistant  to  the  pub  Isher 
and  business  manager.  He  Is  an  Annapolis  graduate.  Succeeding  him  as 
business  manager  on  the  Rldder  papers  is  Clarence  D.  (Duke)  Tully,  who 
started  out  as  a  classified  ad  salesman  on  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Dally 
Mall  in  1950. 

WILLARD  B.  GROSS  Is  again  circulation  director  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.) 
Daily  Journal.  He  has  been  business  manager  of  the  Long  Branch  (N.J.) 
Daily  Record,  circulation  promotion  manager  of  the  Hoboken  (N.J.)  Jersey 
Observer  and  a  circulation  executive  on  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  He  was 
circulation  director  of  the  Elizabeth  Journal  once  before,  from  1950  to  1958. 


‘Red’  Cousins  Retires 
Willi  De  Luxe  Outhouse 

Portland,  Me. 

F.  Erwin  Cousins,  64,  retired 
Jan.  1  as  business  manager  and 
administrative  assistant  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.’s 
newspapers.  He  had  been  with 
the  firm  41  years,  20  of  them  as 
city  editor  of  the  Portland  Press 
Herald. 

Mr.  Cousins,  whom  everj’one 
called  “Red”  because  of  his 
copper-toned  brush  of  hair  and 
goatee,  was  honored  recently  by 
150  colleagues.  They  gave  him 
something  he’s  always  talked 
about — a  custom-built  outhouse 
complete  with  plastic  flies,  a 
fly  swatter,  and  the  other  ac¬ 
coutrements  of  that  vanishing 
landmark. 

As  Franklin  P.  Lincoln,  he 
wrote  a  daily  column  called 
“Party  Line,”  gleaning  Maine 
weeklies  for  folksy  items. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Koon — from  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier 
and  Evening  Post — ^to  special 
assignment  writer  on  the  Post 
city  staff.  Louis  Chestnut  — 
from  supei^isor  of  proof-TTS 
departments  to  executive  sports 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Lois  Mandel,  woman’s  pages 
feature  writer  for  Chicago’s 
American,  to  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  woman’s  pages. 

*  *  * 

Frank  F.  Wundohl  —  from 
cnief  copy  editor,  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  to  editor, 
IBM  Supplies  Division  News  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

•  •  • 

Henry  L.  Norton — from  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 
Beacon  staff  to  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Mihvaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

Ted  Blankenship,  former 


managing  editor  of  the  Coffey- 
ville  (Kans.)  Journal — to  the 
Topeka  bureau  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Beacon. 

*  *  « 

Wiley  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor — promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  TriWiifa  (Kans.)  Eagle. 

if.  if  ip 

Emerson  Torrey,  slot  man  at 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Thnes 
when  it  suspended  publication 
in  October — now  in  the  slot  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Beacon. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Imboden,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  for  eight 
years — named  suburban  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  Dorsey,  a  one¬ 
time  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
reporter  who  w’ent  into  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business — now  assist¬ 
ant  director,  advertising  and 
public  relations,  for  Stran-Steel 
Corp.  in  Houston. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  S.  Schouman,  an 
assistant  city  editor  on  the  for¬ 
mer  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times — ^to 
the  Detroit  office  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  advertising  agency  to 
head  the  Simca  News  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  McVey  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  McCall’s  magazine, 

where  he  was  creative  service 
manager  —  now  assistant  na¬ 
tional  manager  in  charge  of 

New’  York  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  at  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  A.  Gibson,  former 
acting  managing  editor  of  the 
Laramie  (Wyo.)  Daily  Boomer¬ 
ang — appointed  assistant  grad¬ 
uate  manager  of  Associated 
Students,  California  State  Poly¬ 
technic  College,  San  Luis  Obis¬ 
po. 


Defunct  Paper’s  Staff 
Stays  in  Journalism 

Indianapolis 
Don  Baker,  former  city  editor 
of  the  defunct  Indianapolis 
Times,  and  now  editor  of  a  new 
Indianapolis  tabloid  news  mag¬ 
azine,  the  Observer,  reported  on 
the  w’hereabouts  of  Times 
staffers  in  his  “Observation” 
column  recently 

All  but  five  of  the  60  edito¬ 
rial  staffers  remained  fulltime 
in  journalism.  Of  those  five, 
several  are  keeping  a  hand  in 
free-lance  newspaper  work,  Don 
reported. 

About  half  of  the  60  took  jobs 
in  Indianapolis,  nine  going  to 
the  new  Observer  ( including  two 
part-time),  eight  going  to  the 
News,  four  to  the  Metropolitan 
Tribune  (also  a  new  Indian¬ 
apolis  paper),  and  three  to  the 
Star. 

Five  are  employed  by  Indiana 
newspapers  outside  Indianapolis 
and  23  are  continuing  news¬ 
paper  careers  beyond  the  state’s 
borders.  Of  the  latter,  Ohio  got 
10  of  them.  Nine  of  the  out-of- 


Vacation  Via  Due  Bill  At 
This  Arizona  Guest  Ranch 

57  miles  from  Phoenix,  a  thousand 
miles  from  nowhere:  riding,  swim¬ 
ming.  golf,  sightseeing,  all  ranch 
activities.  34  guests,  open  all  year. 
Interested?  Please  write:  Lolita 
Linn  (Owner),  at  535  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  ill.  60611 


staters  are  with  other  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

«  *  * 

Charles  T.  Richardson, 
president  of  the  Pomona  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Progress-Bulletin  and  the 
Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report 

— elected  president  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  Freeway  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Bachman,  editor  of  the 

Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian 
for  24  years  and  associated  with 
the  paper  for  39  years,  since 
shortly  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Washington — 
retired. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Rystro.m  Jr.,  who 
rejoined  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian  staff  last  July  after 
being  a  member  of  the  editorial 
page  staff  of  the  Dcs  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  for 
several  years — named  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian. 

«  *  * 

Jack  Leone — former  sports 
reporter  for  Ncwsday — to  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Wolcott  Associates,  as 
senior  account  executive  for  the 
American  Quarter  Horse  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  A.  Stevens— from 
public  relations  for  Holy  Rosary 
Indian  Mission  to  associate  edi¬ 
tor  Yucaipa  (S.  Dak.)  News 
Mirror. 


Double  and  Re-Douhle  Your  Readers 
with 

SHEINWOLD  ON  BRIDGE 

The  tremendous  popularity  of  .Mfred  “Freddy” 
Sheinwold  among  both  devoted  and  Friday- 
night  bridge  players,  combined  with  a  unique 
writing  style,  makes  SHEINWOLD  ON 
BRIDGE  the  outstanding  bridge  column  avail¬ 
able  today. 

Freddy  exhibits  championship  form  In  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  in  bridge  tournaments.  He 
is  truly  the  “Mr.  Bridge”  of  the  ’60s. 

Available  for  both  Sunday  and  daily  use.  Let  us  send  you  samples. 
The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Pork  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  (212)  YU  6-7625 
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Grant  Lyons — from  A^lstm  Harvey  W,  Schwander,  ex- 
(Tex.)  Avierican  Statesman  to  ecutive  editor,  has  been  ad- 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record.  vanced  to  editor  of  the  Mil- 

*  *  *  waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  a  new 

John  L.  Sullivan,  police  position.  Mr.  Schwander,  who 
safety  officer — named  circula-  began  as  a  printer’s  devil  on 
tion  manager  of  the  Bellefon-  the  Brillion  (Wis.)  Xews,  is  a 
table  (O.)  Examiner  to  succeed  director  of  the  Journal  Com- 
George  Weaver.  pany. 


*  *  ♦  city  editor  of  the  Daily  Home 

W.  T.  Munns,  e.xecutive  edi-  News. 

tor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  *  *  * 

and  Mail — retired  after  45  years  Sterling  J.  Hegg — promoted 

in  newspaper  work.  to  new  position  of  retail  adver- 

♦  *  ♦  tising  manager,  Boise  (Idaho) 

Edgar  Nelson,  formerly  with  Statesman  Newspapers. 

the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 
Xewspaper.s — to  Tneson  (Ariz.) 

Citizen  and  .Arizona  Star  as 
circulation  promotion  manager. 


Neil  Hester — retired  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
after  45-year  career.  J.  Paul 
Essex  Jr. — named  news  editor, 
with  Dow  Sheppard  and  Wen¬ 
dell  R.  Plu.mlee,  newcomers  to 
the  staff,  as  his  assistants. 


John  P.  Conway,  former  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican 
— now  feature  writer  for  the 
Edgar  W.  Johnson,  former  Sunday  Republican  Magazine, 
circulation  director  of  the 
Phoenix  (.4riz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette  —  to  Church-Rickards 
and  Company. 


AVAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Engineers 


Lisa  Cronin,  returning  from  Adolph  Stern,  amusements 

a  year  in  India  as  a  Fulbright  editor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
tutor — to  the  staff  of  the  Wil-  Courier-Post — retired. 
mingtoH  (Del.)  News-Journal.  *  *  ♦ 

Philip  Homer — from  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
to  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin  as  copy  editor  in  the  features 
dejiartment. 


Norris  Stettler  —  resigned 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
Centralia-Chehalis  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle  to  be  area  direc¬ 
tor  for  General  Business  Serv¬ 
ices  Inc.,  Vancouver.  Howard 
E.  Ha.milton — from  office  man¬ 
ager  to  ad  director  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 


David  Meeker — from  city  hall 
reporter,  .Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal,  to  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispateh  staff. 


A  specialized  engineering  service 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  by  engineers 
who  have  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  areas 
of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


Al  Steve.nson — from  sub¬ 
urban  staff,  .Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  General  Electric  Co.  i)ub- 
lie  relations  staff,  Cleveland. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


•  Studies  and  Reports 

•  Printing  Plant  Design 

•  Construction  Management 


Abe  Rograd,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  a  director  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star — retired.  His 
successor  as  business  manager 
is  George  Dun.n. 


John  R.  Coxeter — from  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  staff 
to  the  Bendix  Corp.  as  com¬ 
munity  relations  manager  in 
South  Rend. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


441  STUART  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS.  02116 
TEL.  (617)  262-3200 


W.  D.  COPPENBARGER,  former 
dty  hall  reporter  for  the  Jack- 
»»  (Miss.)  Daily  News — now 
» the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Eve- 
si*?  Post  staff. 


Kurt  Kessinger,  returned 
from  Air  Force  duty — to  the 
news  and  advertising  staff  of  the 
family-owned  Junction  City 
(Kans.)  Republic. 


1301  E.  MOREHEAD  ST.,  CHARLOTTE.  N.C.  28204 
TEL.  (704)  375-1735 


Tfmple  3-3018 
PALEICH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Ralph  J.  Willia.mson — from  Norton  Douglas,  advertising- 

sditor  of  the  New  Brunswick  business  manager  of  the  Arkan- 
J.)  Sunday  Home  News  to  sas  City  (Ark.)  Traeeler — 
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ADVANCED 


VACUUM  MAT  FORMER 


. . .  employinj  a  new  concept  in  vacuum  nut  forminf. 
A  completely  automatic  machine  that  providea  uni- 
fonn  shrlnkaie  and  drying  without  distortion.  Readily 
accessible  forming  chamber  employs  a  unique,  posi¬ 
tively-controlled  air-flow  principle.  All  controls  are 
clearly  visible,  and  at  hand  level.  TEFLON  coated 
vKuiaa  screen  supplied  as  standard  equipment. 


WOOD 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 


Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 


WfP  krnm 

tkrtmtmrr 

iipday! 


Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products— Type- 
tape  Perforators,  On- 
Line  and  Off-Line  Blend¬ 
ers,  Proof  Presses,  Di¬ 
rect-Pressure  Presses. 


.\aroii  Closes 

Half-Onliiry  Career 

Washington 

Aaron  G.  Bt‘no.<5ch,  associate 
editor  of  the  Newhouse  National 
News  Service,  retired  Pec.  31 
after  a  career  spanniiiR  more 
than  half  a  century  of  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  St.  Louis  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  Bcncsch  is  a  former  man- 
apinp  editor  of  the  St.  Loui.-^ 
(ilohr-Dcniorrut  and  of  the  old 
St.  Loidu  Tiitu's.  A  native  of  St. 
Louis,  he  entered  newspaper 
work  in  IDl.'!  as  a  $3-a-week 
copy  hoy  on  the  Star. 

Govcrcd  ‘Baby  Hoax' 

Mis  h  i  jr  p  e  s  t  story,  Mr. 
Benesch  recalls,  was  the  .sensa¬ 
tional  “Muench  hahy  hoax” 
case.  Mr.  Bene.sch  and  his  wife 
Kva  spent  tliree  months  in  hid¬ 
ing  with  a  key  witness,  Gracie 
Thomas.son,  to  keep  her  out  of 
harm’s  way  -  and  away  from 
the  competition. 

His  coverape  of  national  |)oli- 
tics  <lates  hack  to  the  1!*28  ELe- 
I  publican  convention  in  Kansas 
City  that  nominated  Herl»ert 
Hoover. 

.Mr.  Benesch,  who  has  visited 
Kurope  in  each  of  the  last  two 
years,  hopes  to  do  more  travel- 
inp,  an<l  is  compilinp  memoirs 
of  his  career. 

• 

Conrad  Joining 
.As  .Aide 

Wa.shingto.n 

The  new  position  of  director 
j  of  lepislative  relations  will  fie 
filled  for  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  .\s.sociation  liy  Paul  It.  (’on- 
rad,  38,  who  has  lieen  .servinp 
as  .secretary-manaper  of  .Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washinp- 
j  ton  state. 

Mr.  Conrad  will  assist  the 
>  NN.4  executive  vicepresident, 

I  Theodore  .4.  Serrill,  in  expand- 
;  inp  repre.sentation  on  ('apitol 
'  Hill  and  with  the  administra- 
I  tive  apencies  of  the  federal  pov- 
!  eminent. 

’  .Mr.  Conrad  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  Georpe  Washinpton  Univer- 
I  sity  law  .school,  class  of  l!>,'i2. 

He  eained  the  depree  while 
,  .servinp  on  the  staff  of  a  Kansas 
conpiessman.  He  earned  his 
journalism  depree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kan.sas  School  of 
.Fournalism. 

Nch’s  Makers 

BUFFAIX) 

A  former  Buffalo  Evening 
News  reporter,  Richard  L.  Mil¬ 
ler,  is  Buffalo’s  new  urban-re¬ 
newal  commissioner.  And  Carl 
A.  Perla  Sr.,  editor  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Buffalo  Yankee,  is  the  city’s 
j  new  street-sanitation  commis¬ 
sioner. 


PR-RESIDENT — Los  Angeles  Chap, 
fer.  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  has  Ben  Wahrman,  Bucl- 
nell  '32,  a  former  newspaperman, 
as  its  president  for  1966.  He  is 
regional  public  relations  manager 
of  Reynolds  Metals  Company. 

Kllirid^o  Jr.  INuiiumI 
F^ditorial  Dirrrlor 

I  )ETROIT 

A  realipnment  of  erlitorial 
pape  executives  of  the  Detroit 
Free  I‘rcs.s  followinp  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Kditorial  Director  Royce 
B.  Howes  has  been  announced 
by  Lee  Hills,  publisher  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

Mark  T'thridpe  .Ir.,  a.ssociate 
editor  for  the  la.st  four  years, 
was  named  editorial  director. 
.John  A.  Hamilton,  an  editorial 
writer,  becomes  associate  editor, 
and  -John  P.  Millhone,  chief 
editorial  writer. 

Mr.  Hills  said  Mr.  Ethridge 
will  head  the  editorial  fward  that 
e.stablishes  overall  policy  for  the 
editorial  pape  of  the  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Ethridpe,  who  joined  the 
Free  Press  as  an  editorial  writer 
in  1060,  was  at  one  time  edito¬ 
rial  jiape  editor  of  Newsdny  and 
is  a  former  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times.  He  also  has 
worke<l  on  the  Wn.shingtnn  Post 
and  the  London  Daily  Mail. 

Before  joininp  the  Free  Press 
in  Octolx'r,  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
assoidate  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Star-Ledger. 

• 

!\.Y.  News  (Jraviiro 
Maiiajirr  Rolircs 

.1.  E.  (Ed)  Hazel  retired  Jan- 
uai  y  1  as  manaper  of  Rotogra¬ 
vure  Operations  for  the  News 
Syndicate  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
New  York  Daily  and  Sunday 
News.  His  retirement  ended  15 
years  of  service  with  the  News 
and  45  years  in  the  pravure  in- 
du.stry. 

Mr.  Hazel  was  sales  manager 
and  vicepresident  for  manufac¬ 
turing  of  Art  Gravure  when  he 
w’as  named  rotogravure  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  News  in  1951, 
succeeding  the  late  Arthur  Dult- 
gen.  Mr.  Hazel  was  advanced  to 
his  present  position  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  superintendent  by 
James  P.  Hewitt  a  year  ago. 
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Now...Republic  Stainless  Steel  Stands  in  for 
Heart  and  Lungs  To  Save  and  Prolong  Human  Life 


The  use  of  stainless  steel  reaches  a  new  humanitarian 
high  in  this  precision  Kay-Cross  Heart-Lung  Machine 
used  in  open-heart  surgery. 

In  it.  Republic  Stainless  Steel  is  used  wherever 
metallic  parts  must  come  in  contact  with  human  blood. 
This  precision  machine  provides  every  normal  func¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  lungs  during  lifesaving  open- 
heart  surgery. 

Many  surgical  instruments  and  various  hospital 
equipment  are  also  stainless  steel,  because  stainless 
is  the  world’s  most  clinically  cleanable  metal. 

Through  the  years  since  stainless  steel  was  first 
developed  for  commercial  use.  Republic  research  has 
continued  to  upgrade  its  quality  and  advance  its  use 
throughout  modern  living. 

Latest  development  is  a  stainless  that  sets  a  new 


standard  for  the  industry.  It  virtually  eliminates  the 
need  for  costly  buffing  and  polishing  after  fabrication. 

Republic  Steel  research  and  production  capabilities 
continue  to  pioneer  the  long  reach  of  steel  into  new 
and  vital  uses,  anticipating  needs  of  the  future.  How¬ 
ever,  the  expenditures  on  facilities  for  modern  research 
and  new  products  can  only  be  made  when  adequate 
profits  are  available.  Unfortunately,  in  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  profits  are  far  below  those  of  most  other  industries. 
Our  ability  to  continue  to  serve  the  nation  in  the  future 
as  we  have  in  the  past  will  depend,  in  a  large  degree, 
on  the  adequacy  of  our  profits. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44101 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel 
Industry  on  a  product  assures  you  it  is 
modern,  versatile,  economical  Steel.  Look 
for  it  on  products  you  buy. 
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■FIRST'  FAMILY— Kyoichi  Sawada, 
United  Press  International  staff 
photographer,  left,  at  a  recent 
luncheon  in  New  York  City.  Cliff 
McDowell,  center,  UPl  general 
newspictures  manager,  and  Frank 
Tremaine,  UPl  vicepresident  and 
general  business  manager,  rehash 
with  him  the  events  that  led  up 
to  taking  of  grand  winner  In  this 
year's  World  Press  Photo  contest. 
Tremaine  is  holding  Sawada's 
prize  shot  of  a  Vietnamese  family 
fleeing  to  safety. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


To  Viet  Nam  Via  The  Hague  and  New  York 


By  Rick  Fripsiman 

Kyoichi  Sawada,  United  Press 
International  staff  photographer 
who  won  this  year’s  World 
Press  Photo  Contest  grand 
prize,  was  in  town  a  few  days 
ago. 

UPl  threw  a  small  luncheon 
for  him  in  a  private  dining 
room  on  the  37th  floor  of  the 
Daily  News  Building.  It  gave 
those  of  us  present  a  chance  to 
learn  first-hand  some  of  the 
background  behind  his  prize¬ 
winning  shot,  which  also  took 
first  place  in  the  WPP  news 
category. 

Sawada,  a  pleasant  29-year- 
old  Japanese  who  speaks  excel¬ 
lent  English,  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Viet  Nam  from  the 
Hague  where  he  picked  up  his 
prizes.  By  the  time  this  is  writ¬ 
ten,  he  will  have  rejoined  his 
wife,  Sata.  in  Saigon. 

UPl  trotted  out  a  big  blowun 
of  the  winning  picture  and 
Sawada  recalled  that  it  was 
taken  on  Sept.  20.  He  had  gone 
out  at  6  a.m.  with  a  battalion 
of  Marines  who  were  on  a  rou¬ 
tine  sweep  operation  from 
Gui  Nkon,  300  miles  north  of 
Saigon. 

Sniper  Fire 

The  marines  arrived  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  village  around 
Noon  and  were  greeted  by 
.sniper  fire  from  its  huts.  The 
fire  pinned  them  down  and  an 
air  strike  on  the  village  was 
ordered. 


Before  the  air  strike  hit,  20 
Marines,  at  peril  to  themselves, 
went  in  to  lead  the  villagers  to 
safety.  Safety,  Sawada  ex¬ 
plained,  was  the  other  side  of 
a  river  100  feet  wide.  The  vil¬ 
lagers  would  hav^e  to  swim 
across  it  as  there  were  no 
bridges  or  no  small  boats  avail¬ 
able. 

Sawada  waited  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  for  the  villagers  to 
begin  their  swims  to  safety. 
Using  a  135mm  long  lens,  he 
banged  off  seven  shots  as  they 
mo%'ed  through  the  water. 

Twenty  minutes  later.  Na¬ 
palm  bombs  leveled  the  village. 
.411  the  villagers,  including  the 
family  in  Sawada’s  picture, 
made  it  to  safety,  unharmed, 
according  to  the  photographer. 

Sawada  told  us  that  covering 
Viet  Nam  with  a  camera  meant 
being  where  the  troops  were  in 
small  battles,  mostly,  such  as 
the  one  he  had  just  described. 
There  was  no  one  Front. 

Such  coverage,  he  went  on, 
required  taking  some  chances. 
Sawada  was  once  rejjrimanded 
because  he  ran  through  a  mine 
field  to  get  a  good  picture  while 
the  .Americans  were  gingerly 
picking  their  way  l)ehind  him. 

Biggest  Buttle 

One  of  Sawada’s  most  vivid 
memories  was  covering  the  big- 
ge.st  and  longe.st  battle  of  the 
war.  This  was  the  cami)aign 
that  began  with  the  siege  of 


Plei  Me  Special  Forces  Camp 
in  October  and  closed  a  month 
later  in  the  battle  of  the  la 
Drang  Valley.  He  went  into 
Plei  Me  Camp  with  the  first 
Vietnamese  reinforcements  to 
break  through  the  besiegers. 

“We  landed  eight  kilometers 
away  and  then  walked  to  the 
Special  Forces  Camp,’’  he  re¬ 
called.  “We  did  not  know  that 
the  Viet  Cong  had  a  machine 
gun  about  25  meters  from  our 
line  of  march. 

“It  opened  up  just  before  we 
got  to  the  camp.  An  English 
photographer  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  me  was  shot  in  the  eye. 

I  saw  him  get  hit  and  right 
after  that  the  Viet  Cong  start¬ 
ed  firing  at  us. 

“I  dropped  to  the  ground.  We 
couldn’t  stand  up  and  we  had 
to  crawl  the  final  50  meters  to 
the  camp.  They  were  firing  at 
us  all  the  w’ay.” 

BI«KMlie>t  Buttle 

Sawada  finished  out  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  an  American  bat¬ 
talion  in  the  la  Drang  V’alley, 
joining  the  tail  of  the  U.S.  col¬ 
umn  just  as  its  head  was 
chopped  off  in  the  bloodiest 
American  battle  of  the  war. 

He  spent  the  night  with 
scores  of  American  wounded 
while  the  V’iet  Cong  poured  fire 
into  the  thin  circle  of  riflemen 
defending  the  glade  where  they 
lay.  When  there  was  enough 
light  to  take  pictures,  he  moved 
out  with  the  fiist  patrols  to  go 
back  to  tbo  ambush  site. 
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One  of  Sawada’s  eerie.st  war 
memories  was  being  caught  in 
the  middle  of  a  flat  valley  by  a 
nest  of  Viet  Cong  snipers.  There 
was  no  cover  in  the  valley  and 
be  and  the  patrol  ran  for  a 
nightmarish  mile-and-one-half 
across  open  rice  paddies  while 
the  snipers  leisurely  took  pot 
shots  at  them  from  a  hilltop. 

Sawada  said  his  pet  technique 
for  getting  good  combat  pic¬ 
tures  was  to  stay  near  the  medi¬ 
cal  evacuation  helicopters  in  the 
early  .stages  of  a  campaign. 
When  the  call  came  to  evacuate 
wounded,  he  hitch-hiked  into  the 
action  aboard  the  helicopter. 

He  knew  he  could  expect  to 
find  fighting  in  progress  when 
the  helicopter  landed.  He  also 
knew  he  had  to  stay'  in  the  thick 
of  it  until  the  battle  was  over 
because  only  the  wounded  rode 
out  on  the  evacuation-choppers. 

Somebody  asked  him  if  a 
month  ago  he  exirected  to  l)e  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  private  dining  room  of 
the  New  York  Dnil)j  Nciat 
Building  eating  off  a  white 
table  cloth. 

Sawada  smiled  and  admitted 
it  was  a  nice  change  of  pace 
from  the  mud  of  V’iet  Nam. 

.4  Judge 

Hal  Blumenfeld,  executive 
news  pictures  editor  of  UPl. 
was  also  at  the  luncheon.  He 
had  just  returned  from  the 
Hague  where  he  was  one  of  the 
international  judges  in  the 
VV’PP  contest. 

((’ontitiued  OH  pof/c  58) 
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. . , _  No  wonder 

out  of  7  first  prizes  at  the  With  more  and  more  photographers 

Pittsburgh  Press  Photographers  switching  to  Nikon. 

Ass’n.l965  Salon.  Your  Nikon  dealer  can  show  you  why, 

or  let  us  send  you  literature.  Write  to: 
Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York  1 1533.  (a  subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.) 


GH  UNMATCHED  PRODUCTION  WITH  INTERHPE  “UP  TIME”  SYSTEMS 


S«t  In  Intnityp*  News  Gothic  and  Futura  familias. 


BOOST  PRODUCTION  WITH  AN  INTERTYPE 


MONARCH  SYSTEM 


The  Monarch  was  the  first  iinecasting  machine 
designed  specifically  for  automatic  operation.  Years  of  experience  have  proved  it  not  only 
fast  but  reliable.  Because  it  operates  at  maximum  “Up  Time”,  Monarch  productivity  is 
unmatched.  That’s  why  3  out  of  every  4  Monarch  orders  last  year  were  repeat  orders. 
□  An  Intertype  system  based  on  Monarchs  will  give  you  king-size  production.  It  will  lower 
costs  while  providing  the  capacity  to  meet  peak  loads  with  certainty.  A  Monarch  system 
is  a  profitable  Investment.  Ask  us  to  demonstrate  this  to  you.  Intertype  Company,  a 
division  of  Harris-1  ntertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201. 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


COLUMNAR  STYLE,  symbolic  of  newspaper  makeup,  highlights  the 
design  of  the  remodeled  home  of  the  Junction  City  (Kansas) 
Union,  of  which  John  D.  Montgomery  is  publisher.  Space  was  in¬ 
creased  50  percent  by  changes  in  the  building. 


,  Cowles  to  Invest 
I  $1.75  Million  for 
I  star's  New  Plant 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 
The  San  Juan  Star  has  ac¬ 
quired  more  than  9,000  square 
meters  of  land  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  plant  for  its  daily 
and  Sunday  papers. 

*  The  site  of  the  propo.sed  plant 
j  is  off  Roosevelt  Ave.  in  Hato 
j  Rey  and  behind  the  i)roposed 
Las  Americas  shopping  center. 
Total  investment  in  land,  build¬ 
ing,  and  new  off  .set  equipment 
was  estimated  at  $1,750,000  by 
the  Star  Publishing  Corp. 

Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Star  Publishing, 
said  that  the  building  plans  and 
investment  in  new  equipment 
‘•testifies  to  our  continuing  faith 
in  the  future  economic  growth 
of  Puerto  Rico.” 

The  projm.sed  building  will 
contain  .‘14,000  square  feet  of 
space  on  the  ground  flcxn*  with 
a  second  story  over  the  press 
room.  The  building  will  be  con¬ 
structed  to  take  a  second  floor 
throughout  or  for  use  as  roof 
parking  si)ace,  if  necessary,  in 
the  future.  Parking  on  the 
ground  will  accommodate  IGO 
cars. 

Ready  liy  .Seplt'iiilier 

The  Austin  Co.  of  New  York 
is  preparing  plans  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  Scheduled  completion  of  the 
structure  is  September. 

Part  of  the  investment  in  the 
Star’s  expansion  program  will 
go  for  three  new  press  units  to 
be  added  to  the  present  six-unit 
Goss  Urbanite  off.set  press.  The 
aisting  capacity  of  96  pages 
will  be  increa.sed  to  128  pages. 

One  of  the  Goss  units  on  or¬ 
der  is  the  three-color  unit  that 
will  permit  the  printing  of  full 
process  color  for  both  spot  news 
photos  and  advertising.  New 
press  equipment  on  order  for 
the  new  building  involves  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $214,000. 

Also  on  order  is  photo-tyjre- 
setting  and  photogi'aphic  equip- 
®ent  at  a  cost  of  more  than 

i200,000. 

The  Star,  which  began  ))ubli- 
tition  on  Nov.  2,  19.59,  now  has 
1  daily  circulation  of  more  than 
and  over  27,000  on  Sun- 
%.  It  is  the  only  English  lan- 
Page  daily  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
facilities  are  being  designed 
^  handle  the  production  of 
^wspapers,  daily  and  Sunday, 
®>tlea.st  75,000  circulation. 

editor  8C  publisher 


Computer  System 
Spells  Doom  for 
Old  Proof  Press 

The  old  j)roof  press  will  be  one 
of  the  things  to  go  when  all 
systems  are  “go”  for  the  elec¬ 
tronic  composing  room,  writes 
Ken  Kizer  in  the  RCA  publica¬ 
tion,  Eire  Ironic  Afje. 

An  excerpt  from  his  article  in 
the  current  issue  describes  one 
of  the  changes  that  is  near  as  the 
result  of  work  done  at  the  David 
SarnofT  Re.search  Center: 

“Once  entirely  manual,  a  col¬ 
umn  or  less  of  metal  type  was 
placwl  on  the  press  bed,  inked, 
paper  was  placed  on  the  type, 
and  a  roller  was  pulled  across  to 
make  an  impression  or  proof  of 
the  inked  type  on  the  paper. 
The  proof  press  has  become 
somewhat  mechanized,  but  it  re¬ 
mains,  at  l)est,  a  manual- 
nuH’hanical  operation. 

“Soon,  an  electronic  proof 
printer  will  provide  a  readout 
of  the  news  text  stored  in  the 
computer  in  the  specific  typeface, 
size,  and  format  called  for  in  the 
final  form.  The  printer  may  run 
at  the  rate  of  .some  6,000  charac¬ 
ters  (20  column  inches)  per 
swond,  in  widths  of  up  to  a  full 
news  i)age  in  size.  It  operates 
with  a  cathode  ray  tube,  print¬ 
ing  out  in  black  characters  on 
office  coj>ier  type  paper.  It  pro¬ 
vides  not  only  a  correction  copy 
for  the  editor  but  also  serves  as 
a  guide  in  page  layout,  indi¬ 
cating  to  the  editor  that  more 
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copy  must  be  committed  to  the 
page,  that  the  page  is  already 
filled  and  ready  for  closing,  or 
that  the  page  is  overset  and  copy 
mu.st  l)e  relocated  to  fit  in  other 
available  spaces. 

“Another  new  device  is  the 
graphic  material  scanner  to  con¬ 
vert  all  grajjhics  into  digital 
signals.  The  scanner  converts 
the  pictures  into  digital  repre¬ 
sentation  for  input  to  the  com- 
l)uter.  Continuous-tone  pictures 
are  converted  electronically  into 
their  halftone  rei)resentations. 

“Ini)ut  to  the  photocopy  gen¬ 
erator  is  a  film  or  photographic 
pai)er,  either  in  negative  or 
])ositive  fonn,  compute<l  in  dots 
to  the  inch  (halftones)  in  the 
case  of  photographs,  or  in  solid 
lines  .such  as  used  in  maps  and 
.syml)ols.  This  image  is  exposed 
on  a  photosensitive  metal  plate, 
then  etched  to  obtain  a  surface 
from  which  an  impression  can 
be  made. 

“In  an  electronic  composing 
room,  the  photocopy  generator  is 
the  final  computer  peripheral  to 
I)e  used.  ITpon  completion  of  cor- 
r»*ctions  in  text  and  graphics 
and  the  location  of  the  editorial 
and  adv»*rtising  matter  in  the 
proper  position  on  the  page,  the 
computer  relays  this  information 
to  the  photiKopy  generator  on 
signal  from  the  computer  oper¬ 
ator. 

“ITtilizing  electron  beam  tech¬ 
niques,  the  generator  provides 
a  full  news  i)age  of  all  text,  line 
drawings,  photographs,  head¬ 
lines,  lx)rders,  and  rules.  Pages 
can  l)e  generated  in  approxi¬ 
mately  one  minute,  including 
automatic  film  handling  and 
inocessing.  The  operator  re- 


Speedy  Collation: 

8  Machines  Feed 
Slugs  Via  Chute 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

A  type-handling  system,  which 
receives  and  sorts  lines  of  type 
set  by  eight  tape-operated  ma¬ 
chines,  was  put  into  operation  at 
the  Tribune. 

The  conveyor  enables  the 
Tribune’s  typesetting  system  to 
deliver  about  one  full  column 
of  newsjjaper  type  every  minute. 

The  eight  tape-operated  type¬ 
setting  machines,  which  receive 
tapes  from  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem,  each  drop  a  slug,  or  line 
of  type,  every  four  seconds  into 
a  .stainless  steel  chute. 

The  chute  deposits  the  slug 
into  a  channel  on  the  conveyor, 
which  carries  the  type  to  one  of 
the  two  collating  stations,  or 
type  receptacles,  where  the  type 
is  droppetl  into  place. 

The  type  from  each  machine 
is  dei)osited  by  the  conveyor  into 
the  section  of  the  receiving  sta¬ 
tion  set  up  for  each  separate 
machine,  thus  collating  the  tjT)e, 
or  putting  in  order  the  lines  of 
eacli  news  story. 

The  new  conveyor  system  was 
designeil  by  John  ilcGann,  Trib¬ 
une  production  manager;  Marion 
Marsh,  pi’oduction  engineer,  and 
Carl  Wallace,  composing  room 
superintendent. 

It  was  built  in  South  Bend  by 
the  Troeger  Sheet  Metal  Co. 

The  idea  for  the  system  was 
inspired  by  a  conveyor  operation 
used  by  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
A'cm’.s-  and  Observer. 

Purpose  of  the  conveyor  is  to 
save  the  time  required  to  carry 
the  type  manually  from  the 
eight  machines  to  the  collating 
station,  where  the  type  was 
sorted  by  hand. 

The  conveyor  is  set  up  to  carry 
three  different  sizes  of  body  type 
in  slugs  of  any  length  up  to  two 
columns,  w^hich  includes  all  the 
type  set  by  the  computer-fed 
machines. 


ceives  a  dry  film  for  further 
processing — such  as  opaquing 
for  typographical  excellence  and 
stripi)ing  in  of  any  material  not 
handled  by  the  system. 

“The  aim  of  the  integrated 
electronic  composing  room  is  to 
perform  all  of  the  routine  tasks 
in  a  composing  room,  including 
hyphenation  and  justification  of 
lines  of  type,  text  corrections, 
original  proofs,  page  makeup, 
and  full-])age  ad  composition.” 
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‘Magnetic  Pasteup’ 
System  Employs 
Adhesive  Vinyl 

Chicago 

A  new  time-savinp  system  for 
the  assembly  of  local  newspa¬ 
per  ads  called  Magnetic  Paste- 
Up  is  in  use  in  Indiana  and  Il¬ 
linois  and  on  order  by  news- 
liajiers  in  Florida  and  Ohio. 

William  J.  Barron,  president 
of  Graphic  Electronics  Inc.  of 
LaSalle,  Ill.,  recently  demon¬ 
strated  the  process  which  is  the 
latest  variation  of  what  has  be¬ 
come  known  as  hot  metal  paste- 
ui». 

Ml'.  Barron,  the  co-originator, 
explained  the  principal  advan¬ 
tage  of  Magnetic  Paste-Up  is 
that  no  white  space  is  set;  that 
is,  the  spacing  material  between 
lines  of  type,  and  the  ad  “furni¬ 
ture”  lietween  engravings,  flat 
casts  and  type  is  entirely  elimi- 
nate<l.  Only  the  printing  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  ad  are  assembled 
quickly  and  aligned  and  matched 
to  the  ad  layout. 

Doigned  For  Savings 

Designed  to  cut  production 
costs  in  the  makeup  of  local 
newspaper  ads.  Magnetic  Paste- 
Up  will  save  a  minimum  of  50 
jier  cent  of  the  floor  composi¬ 
tor’s  time  in  the  assembly  of 
normal  ads  and  even  more  on 
comjilex  ads,  Mr.  Barron  said. 

\ewsi)aper  -  tested  for  10 
months,  savings  of  300  overtime 
hours  were  reported  during  that 
time,  even  in  the  face  of  greatly 
expanded  local  adverti.sing  lin¬ 
age. 

Mr.  Barron  said  the  average 
comiiositor  can  learn  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  one  hour. 

The  man-unit  kit  consists  of 
a  grid  plate,  set  of  magnets, 
plaquet  pickup,  face  tape  cut¬ 
ter,  tweezers,  slug  clipper  pliers, 
correction  pick  and  instruction 


•MAGNETIC  PASTEUP'  for  use  in 
hot  metal  assembly  of  advertising 
materials  was  originated  by  John 
Barron,  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  LaSalle  (Ml.)  News-Tribune. 

A  sample  job  is  shown  here  by 
William  J.  Barron,  president  of 
Graphic  Electronics  Inc. 

manual.  Extra  vinyl  sheets  are 
available  at  68  cents  for  eight 
columns.  The  kits  cost  $55.  A 
border  welder  which  completes 
the  system  makes  the  basic 
newspaper  package  cost  $500. 
Included  are  rotary’  trimmer, 
acetate  base  for  proof  press, 
three  tape  dispensers,  five  rolls 
of  tape  and  energic,  a  rubber 
type  roller,  six  pages  of  plastic 
base  and  186  sheets  of  vinyl 
film  cut  to  column  widths  all  27 
inches  long. 

Defining  Ad  Area 

Magnetic  strips  of  metal  are 
selected  for  the  proper  column 
width  of  the  ad  to  be  set  and 
placed  on  a  white  base.  This 
defines  the  ad  area.  The  com¬ 
positor  places  the  plaquets  of 
stripped  Linotype  lines  or 
stripped  Ludlow  slug-lines  into 
jilace  on  an  extremely  adhesive 
sheet  of  transparent  vinyl  which 
has  been  cut  to  the  exact  size 
of  the  ad  and  placed  on  the 
metal  base.  Engravings,  flat 
casts  and  borders  are  “pasted 
up”  in  the  .same  fast  manner. 

When  the  ad  is  completed  it 
can  be  iiroofed  immediately  by’ 


placing  the  vinyl  sheet  on  a 
block  of  special  jilastic  base  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  jirocess.  Then 
it  goes  to  makeuj)  for  matting 
or  into  the  form  for  direct 
jirinting. 

The  makeup  man  doesn’t  wait 
for  the  ad.  He  locks  up  a  piece 
of  base  that  is  the  exact  size 
of  the  ad,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  editorial  matter  on 
the  page.  If  he  is  rolling  mats, 
the  ads  are  slid  onto  the  base 
already’  in  the  page.  If  he  is 
matting  full  page  ads,  magnetic 
ads  are  slid  on  the  plastic  base 
and  matted,  then  lifted  off  to 
slide  on  the  next  page  ad. 

Easily  .“stored 

Magnetic  ads  are  easily’ 
stored  for  repeat  use  and  oc¬ 
cupy’  about  one-fifth  the  sjiace 
of  one  conventional  ad.  If  an 
ad  is  to  be  killed  all  type  metal 
together  with  the  vinyl  base 
sheet  can  be  thrown  into  the 
hell  box  and  remelted.  The  vinyl 
forms  only  a  thin  ash  on  the 
dross  and  can  easily  be  removed. 

.A  Chicago  newsjiaper  com¬ 
positor  present  for  the  demon¬ 
stration  estimated  a  complex 
page  ad  which  would  take  3  Mi 
to  4  hours  to  set  by  hand  w’ould 
take  about  50  minutes  with  the 
magnetic  system. 

Because  the  system  is  modu¬ 
lar  it  can  be  used  by  small 
weeklies  as  well  as  large  dailies. 

Magnetic  paste-up  is  in  use 
by  the  WiriKloir  (Ind.)  I‘ike 
Citif  fUfipatrh  and  the  Morrison 
(Ill.)  AVic.<f  Sentinel.  The  Ft, 
Myers  (Fla.)  Seu-s-Press  and 
Bou'liny  (Irern  (().)  Sentinel- 
Tribune  and  others  have  or¬ 
dered  the  process. 

• 

May-Fran  Expands 
Equipment  Line 
For  Newspapers 

Clfiveland 

May-Fran  Manufacturing 
Company  has  formed  its  fifth 
operating  divi.sion,  the  Graphic 
Arts  Division,  with  Wesley  R. 
Dammes,  formerly’  with  Jampol 
Company,  as  its  director.  Offi¬ 
ces  are  at  210  River  Street, 
Hacken.«ack,  New  Jersey’. 

For  many  years,  May-Fran 
has  been  a  supplier  of  stereo- 
type-room  conveyors  and  special 
materials  handling  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  present  line 
of  “Chip-Tote”  conveyors  used 
to  remove  chips  and  shavings 
during  production  of  printing 
plates,  and  its  present  line  of 
“Tail”  Conv’eyors  that  return 
plate  ends  and  scrap  back  to 
the  i-e-melt  furaaces,  May-Fran 
will  soon  offer  lines  of  auto¬ 
matic  material  handling  equip¬ 
ment  throughout  the  newspaper 
plant. 


Engraver’s  Camera 
And  Film  Processor 
In  Automatic  Line 

A  fully  automatic  Camera/  * 
Processor  Film  Transport  was  I 
introduced  recently  by  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Company,  Glen  ! 
Cove,  New  York,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  film,  roll  film  cameras, 
chemicals  and  negative  and 
platemaking  products. 

The  new'  unit,  exhibited  in  the 
company’s  New  York  City  show-  I 
room,  coupled  a  Chemco  Mara¬ 
thon  Roll  Film  Camera  with  a 
LogEtronics  LD-24  LogEflo  Au¬ 
tomatic  Film  Processor.  The  * 
Film  Transport  automatically 
picks  up  sheets  of  exiiosed  film 
within  the  camera  (from  6"  x 
9"  to  20''  X  24"  in  size)  and 
feeds  them  directly  into  the 
proces.sor,  which  develops,  wash¬ 
es,  fixes  and  dries  the  nega¬ 
tives. 

The  initial  negative  is  ready 
10  minutes  after  exposure.  Sub¬ 
sequent  negatives  are  proc¬ 
essed  as  fast  as  exposures  are 
made. 

The  cameraman  controls  the 
entire  operation  using  the  out¬ 
side  controls  of  the  Marathon 
Camera.  He  never  has  to  enter 
the  darkroom  or  handle  film 
manually  during  these  opera- 
tion.s. 

• 

ANPA  Conference 
In  Cleveland  to 
Set  New  Records 

W.  1).  Rinehart  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  has  report¬ 
ed  record  exhibit  booth  reserva¬ 
tions  for  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  scheduled  for 
June  5-8  in  Cleveland. 

More  than  200  booth  reserva¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  new.?- 
paper  equipment  firms.  This  far 
exceeds  the  reservations  at  a 
comparable  date  in  previous 
y’ears.  All  indications  show  that 
there  w’ill  be  many  new  devel¬ 
opments  unveiled  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Rinehart  said. 

The  exhibits  w'ill  be  in  a  new 
midtow’n  convention  center 
which  will  permit  ideal  demon¬ 
strations  of  any  type  of  news¬ 
paper  equipment. 

Mr.  Rinehart  predicted  that 
the  newspaper  personnel  at¬ 
tending  will  exceed  the  previous 
high  of  1600. 

Technical  discussion  sessions 
are  under  the  direction  of  Hy 
Shannon,  vicepresident  of  the 
Chieago  Sun-Tirnes  and  Daily  I 
News,  who  is  chairman  of  the  I 
ANPA  Research  Institute  Pro-  I 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

OUR  SPECIALTY  FOR  40  YEARS 

DESIGNING  —  PLANNING  —  SURVEYS 
NEV/  PLANTS  —  MODERNIZATION 

PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTS  ENGINEERS 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60601 


duction  Management  Commit¬ 
tee. 
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Mergenthaler 


We  feel  that  the  only  word  to  describe 
this  machine  is  Great! 


“In  September  1964  we  installed  our  first  tape-operated  Linotype 
Elektron  machine.  We  were  so  pleased  with  this  machine  and  the 
extra  linage  we  were  getting  from  it  that  we  now  have  five  Elektrons. 
The  last  machine  we  ordered  turned  out  to  be  the  1000th  Elektron 
sold  by  Mergenthaler. 

“The  tape-operated  Elektrons  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  overtime  and  make  the  work  easier  for  the  Linotype  opera¬ 
tors  on  the  manual  machines,  which  set  only  corrections,  heads  and 
cutlines. 

“Our  copy  hook  before  we  put  Elektrons  into  operation  was  never 
empty;  now  it  stays  clean  practically  all  the  time. 

“Our  congratulations  to  Mergenthaler  for  the  improvements  they  have 
made  in  linecasting  machines  by  their  engineering  of  the  Elektron!’ 


6 


1 


Building  Is  Begun 
In  a  Third  Phase 
Of  Expsion  Plan 

Van  N'l  vs,  Calif. 

Maurice  W.  Markham,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Valley 
News  and  Green  Sheet,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  signinp:  of  contracts 
in  the  final  phase  of  expanded 
production  facilities  for  the 
paper. 

Ground  breakinp  ceremonies 
took  place  recently’  for  a  30,000 
square  foot  building  which  will 
accommodate  an  enlarged  press¬ 
room,  care  for  a  month’s  supply 
of  paper  storage,  mailroom  facil¬ 
ities,  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  This  $2,000,000  building 
and  equipment  will  adjoin  facili¬ 
ties  at  14931  Califa  Street.  The 
master  contract  was  awarded 
the  Austin  Company,  Los  An¬ 
geles  engineers  and  builders, 
who  are  doing  the  design  and 
construction.  The  project  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  late 
fall. 

The  new  and  existing  build¬ 
ings  will  be  equipped  with  re¬ 
frigerated  air  conditioning  and 
ink  mist  removal  filters  in  the 
pressroom. 

Covering  Southern  Califor¬ 


nia’s  San  Fernando,  Simi,  Conejo 
and  Santa  Clarita  Valleys,  the 
News  publishes  five  editions, 
with  a  controlled  circulation  in 
e.xcess  of  267,000  four  days  a 
week.  Its  classified  linage  is 
fourth  among  all  U.S.  news- 
l)apers. 

The  first  step  in  its  expansion 
program  was  taken  in  1962  with 
the  addition  of  a  6500  square 
foot  facility  expanding  its  ad 
composition  department  and 
adding  an  engraving  operation. 
Included  among  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  installed  is  a  Sjiartan  Roll 
Fed  Camera,  Kenro  V'^ertical 
Cameia  and  two  DM-35  Master 
Etchers. 

A  Bunker-Ramo  230-B  COMP/ 
SET  computer  and  four  Elek- 
tron  linecasters  were  installed 
last  year.  Today,  95%  of  the 
l)aper’s  news  and  classified 
linage  is  computer  .set. 

The  ))re.sent  pressroom  with 
nine  Goss  Mark  I  units  will  Ix' 
doubled,  with  nine  new  Goss 
Mark  II  units  to  lx*  installed  in 
line  with  the  original  pre.ss.  This 
will  i)rovide  a  total  of  18  black 
units  with  two  double  3  to  2 
foldei's  with  upper  balloon  for¬ 
mers.  There  will  lx*  two  color 
half-(h“cks  with  four  color  cylin¬ 
ders,  plus  four  positions  for 
running  split  rolls  on  one  reel. 

.\ccording  to  Ken  Chenoweth, 
production  manager,  the  two 
presses  will  have  a  potential 


outi)ut  of  130,000  72-page  papers 
an  hour.  Installation  of  the  new’ 
nine-unit  press  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  June. 

I’rcssroutii  .\uluniution 

The  new’  mailroom  layout,  as 
designed  by  Donald  V.  Weber, 
Sta-Hi  Coiporation  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  working  with  News  man¬ 
agement,  w’ill  include  two  Sta- 
Hi  Bonnier  Metro  Stack/Master 
counter-.stackers,  each  linked 
directly  w’ith  a  Signode  auto¬ 
matic  tying  machine  and  a  bot¬ 
tom  wrapper.  A  Sta-Hi  Stack/ 
Master,  w’itli  its  accompanying 
lx)ttom  wrap  and  tying  machine, 
will  handle  each  of  the  conveyors 
carrying  paper  from  the  two 
press  installations. 

One  edition  of  the  four  pulx 
lications  requires  insertions.  A 
cut-off  in  the  conveyor  sy.stem 
will  feed  these  to  a  special  in¬ 
serting  table  where  a  third  Sig¬ 
node  tying  machine  and  a  bottom 
wrapper  will  be  u.sed  to  handle 
this  line. 

Armon  Cravens,  jjlant  engi¬ 
neer,  said  the  three  editions  not 
requiring  insertions  will  be  vir¬ 
tually  fully  automatic  from  the 
time  the  paper  roll  is  installed 
on  the  press  until  the  tied  bundle 
is  deposited  on  the  truck  for 
distribution. 

Varying  types  of  conveyors, 
totaling  425  feet,  will  transport 
the  papers  to  the  Sta-H  i/Metro 


Stack/Masters  for  automatic 
counting  and  bundling,  through 
the  bottom  wrap  and  tying  ma¬ 
chine  and  then  on  to  the  gravity 
fed  spiral  chutes  which  will 
carry  bundles  to  the  loading 
conveyors.  All  conveyor  work 
both  in  the  mailroom  and  the 
plate  conveyor  system  is  being 
handled  by  Comsto<‘k  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company. 

In  the  newsprint  storage  area 
full  rolls  will  be  stored  five  high, 
and  W’ill  be  handled  by  special 
lift  truck  type  of  equipment. 

• 

Light  Switch  Saves 
Costs  in  Engraving 

West  Covina,  Calif. 

Year-end  bonus  payment.^ 
were  given  six  employes  of  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  for  improving  company  op¬ 
erations.  General  Manager  F.  A1 
Totten  presented  the  checks. 

Suggestions  included:  Charles 
Peterson,  a  new’  light  .swdtch  for 
engraving  machines  which  re¬ 
places  a  switch  costing  12  times 
as  much,  and  another  .saving  of 
$9700  in  operation;  Val  Jones, 
a  method  of  computing  adver¬ 
tisements;  Doug  Callaghan,  Joe 
Pirot  and  Frank  D’Agastino, 
streamlining  newspaper  compo¬ 
sition,  and  Angie  Ger.stmar,  re¬ 
arranging  classified  advertising 
order  forms  to  .save  hours  of 
work  per  w’eek. 


BE  SURE  TO  SE£ 

.  BEVERIDGE 
%K  MATS 

:0  :i— .  ^  J 


^  IN  ACTION  H 

THIS  YEAR 


In  recent  months  we  installed  new  equipment 
and  our  research  laboratory  devised  new 
processes  to  put  Beveridge  Mats  for  this  year  on 
a  higher  plateau  of  quality  and  control.  Really, 
you  must  see  them  in  action.  Then  you’ll  know 
how  Beveridge  Mats  give  greater  ease  in  han¬ 
dling,  maximum  space  depth  retention  and 
noticeably  better  printing.  Let  us  demonstrate 
them  in  your  plant.  See  them  in  action.  When? 


For  Newspapers  —  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates  -  Beveridge  “500"  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
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ID  bwimw  rdU6i5  are  said  to  be  adequate  to  pro-  vertically  since  Chinese 

’  vide  for  all  ordinary  use.  paper  columns  are  made 

A  newspaper  in  Formosa  has  The  maximum  mechanical  read  from  the  top  dow 
done  what  everyone  has  said  speed  of  the  perforator  is  312  from  right  to  left, 
for  years  could  not  be  done —  characters  a  minute.  The  aver-  . 

and  as  a  result  a  new  era  is  at  age  operator  can  punch  from  Stockpile  l:.liininate( 

hand  for  journalism  in  China.  40  to  85  characters  a  minute,  in  the  past  a  Chinese 
The  United  Daily  News,  one  of  ^yhich  is  approximately  four  ing  plant  has  been  for 

the  largest  Chinese-language  times  faster  than  handsetting,  cast  a  huge  supply  of  c 

newspapers  in  Taipei,  capital  which  averages  from  15  to  20  ters  for  hand-setting, 
of  Nationalist  China,  is  now  set-  characters  a  minute.  laree  stocks  of  tvne  can  ■ 

ting  its  type  with  the  use  of 
perforated  tape.  Other  news¬ 
papers  in  Formosa  have  an-  Punched  tape  is  fed  into  the 
nounced  plans  to  purchase  and 
install  perforated  and  type- 
casters. 

Heretofore  the  problem  of  de¬ 
vising  a  mechanical  typesetting 
machine  has  appeared  insur¬ 
mountable  because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  characters,  or  ideographs 
in  the  Chinese  language.  There 
are  more  than  9,000  characters 
in  an  ordinary  Chinese  diction¬ 
ary  and  an  even  larger  number 
is  needed  in  book  publishing. 

The  problem  was  to  determine 
how  many  of  them  are  used 
regularly, 

2,376  Qiaracters 

Wang  Tih-wu,  publisher  of 
the  United  Daily  News,  became 
convinced  that  it  was  possible 
to  use  the  principle  of  per¬ 
forated  tape  in  setting  type  in 
Chinese.  After  a  study'  of  the 
characters  needed  most,  the 
United  Daily  New’s  selected  2,- 
376,  including  20  punctuation 
marks.  A  •  atent  was  taken  out 
on  the  vocabulary  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  sent  to  the  Tokyo 
Seisakusho  (Machinery  works) 
for  the  design  of  a  pci'forator 
and  caster. 

The  perforator  in  use  at  the 
United  Daily  News  has  1,188 
keys  in  27  vertical  and  44  hori¬ 
zontal  rows.  Each  key  has  two 
characters  for  the  total  of  2,376. 


Electronic  Device 


IMygsf 

c^flredup 

oma 


It  takes  a  rather  elaborate  ignition  and  control 

system  to  fire  this  plug  inside  a  Nolan  Immersion 
Gas  Furnace.  A  match  would  be  simpler.  Cheaper, 

too.  But  our  system  is  automatic  . . .  quick  . . .  safe. 
We  offer  this  push-button  convenience  as  standard 

equipment,  along  with  flame  control  rods,  pilot 
lights,  and  many  other  worth-more  features, 

YET  YOU  PAY  NO  MORE . . .  OFTEN  LESS . . . 
FOR  A  NOLAN  IMMERSION  GAS  FURNACE. 

Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 

Write  for  copy  of  latest  Nolan  furnace  manual. 


mciNEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
nUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

tiiimaiei  (fiuen. 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

.  JAckton  2-6105 
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Automatic  Stuffer 
Specially  Designed 
i  ’  Smaller  Papers 

9  I*  A  new  machine  known  as  the 

a  "  “Insertoniatic”  is  available  from 

S  -*•  .=>j|  the  Sheridan  Company  to  pro- 

vide  automatic  stuHinj^  for  the 
smaller  newsi)ai)ers. 

.1,  X  4'  Sheridan,  a  division  of  Har- 

nir-  "x  - ;  \  ris- Intertype  Corporation,  de- 

■  Biii^^gllijllll^H  scribed  the  “dwai'f  with  the  out- 
hH|9  g'iant” 

up  to 

five 

The 

thickness  newspaper  from  4  to 
of  Durel  base  material  remained  120  papes,  and  inserts  folded 

with  no-pack  mats.  supplements  of  as  few  as  two 

papes. 

Durel  as  a  base  material  is  the  The  compact  stuffing  machine 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  There  its  has  a  mechanical  star  wheel 
relative  lightness  (half  the  opening  device  to  open  any  kind 
weight  of  aluminum)  iiermits  it  of  folded  newspaper,  with  no 
to  be  rolled  to  the  makeup  bank  overlap  required.  The  machine 
in  a  light  tool  toter.  feeds  jackets  and  inserts  on  one 

A1  Miller,  composing  manager  side  and  delivers  stuffed  copies 
of  the  Herald,  has  found  that  a  on  the  other  side,  ready  for  dis- 
valuable  feature  of  Durel  is  its  patch, 
immunity  to  the  solvents  used 
for  cleaning  double-sided  tapes.  * 

^;erb;\h'e“a.d^;:s»TS-‘  0ata.link  introduces 

ing  when  cleaned,  he  .<aid.  SpIlCG  &  COrrGCt  TSpB 

height  to  within  .001  inches  and  .  Corporation  (Los 

in  any  column  width  and  length  introducing  a 

at  nine  cents  per  square  inch 

cut  to  size  or  seven  cents  in  ^P^ice  &  Correct  Tape” 
bulk,  against  approximately  13  ^If-adhering.  It  has  a 

cents  for  aluminum  and  22  cents  tear-off  back  strip  which  can 

for  magnesium.  It  is  easily  ^  ^PP’‘fd 

u.sable  for  all  tvnes  of  base  loops  or  splice  torn  tapes. 


Fayetteville.  .\rk. 

34,000-square-foot  building 
to  house  the  entire  production 
facilities  of  the  NorthweM 
Arkanma  Times  will  be  built  at 
216-218  North  East  Avenue,  one 
and  a  half  blocks  north  of  the 
newspaper’s  present  location. 

Hal  C.  Douglas,  Times  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  plans  for  the 
newspaper  plant  following  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  general  building  con¬ 
tract  with  Tune  Construction 
Co.  of  Fayetteville.  Paul  Young 
Jr.  of  Fayetteville  is  the  archi¬ 
tect. 

“We  are  placing  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  continued  pheno¬ 
menal  growth  of  Northwest 
Arkansas  by  building  a  plant 
more  than  three  times  the  size 
of  our  present  facilities,’’  Mr. 
Douglas  said. 

A  press,  equipped  for  full 
color  reproduction  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  will  be  installed  in 
the  new’  building.  It  will  have 
the  capacity  of  printing  up  to  56 
pages  at  speeds  in  excess  of 
38,000  copies  per  hour. 

The  tw’o-story  brick  building 
w’ill  be  completely  air  condi¬ 
tioned.  The  first  level  will  con¬ 
tain  a  large  public  lobby,  execu- 
tiv’e  and  accounting  offices,  and 
offices  for  display  advertising, 
classified  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  personnel. 

The  second  level  will  house 
the  news  department,  composing 
room,  press  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments,  engraving  and  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities. 

The  Times  moved  into  its 
present  building  in  1939  when 
daily  circulation  w’as  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  copies.  Present  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  newspaper,  with 
primary  coverage  throughout 
Washington,  Benton  and  Madi¬ 
son  counties,  tops  14,000. 


Light  Plastic  Base 
Retains  Its  Shape 


Akron,  O. 

X  lightweight  plastic  base 
called  Durel,  descril)ed  as  being 
tougher  than  any  light  metal 
alloys  u.sed  for  base  and  hot 
metal  pasteup,  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Portage  Newspaper 
Supply  Company  here. 

'The  new  composing  room  aid 
does  not  lose  its  height  in  mat 
rolling  and  w’ill  not  w’arp  or 
hump  in  varying  humidity  condi¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Durel  is  composed  of  a  center 
core  of  ligno-cellulose  fibers  w’ith 
an  outer  layer  of  colored  phen¬ 
olic  resins.  Colors  vary  from 
red,  green,  brown  to  black  for 
rapid  height  identification. 

The  material  w’as  first  tested 
at  the  .l/itsfcepow  (Mich.)  Chron¬ 
icle  when  its  composing  room 
foreman,  George  Van  derLaan, 
exposed  a  piece  of  .854-inch 
Durel  to  the  weather  atop  the 
Chronicle  roof.  After  six  months 
of  sun,  ice  and  rain,  Mr.  Van 
derLaan  removed  the  base  and 
“miked”  it.  Its  height  remained 
at  .854  inches. 

Another  newspaper  using 


An.adarko,  Okla.  W 

The  Anadarko  Daily  Xcu's,  ^ 

since  becoming  offset,  attempts  «  ^9H 

to  have  at  least  one  local  front 

page  photograph  daily,  shot  by  ^ 

either  Wallace  Kidd,  editor,  or 
reporter-photographers,  Lawdis 

Gandy  and  Jack  Stone.  ^  ' 

The  early  months  of  offset 
printing  has  seen  an  increase  in  ^ 

size  of  photographs.  Not  consid-  It  includes  one  blank  code 
ering  one-column  mugs,  most  level  in  four  individual  positions, 

photos  have  been  at  least  3  col-  and  2,  3,  4  and  5  blank  code 

umns  wide.  One  feature  story’  levels  in  different  positions.  The 
concerning  a  molasses  mill  was  blank  code  level,  or  levels,  can 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  pho-  be  placed  over  improper 
tos,  one  of  which  was  8  columns  or  spliced  into  position,  and  the 
wide  by  about  22  inches  deep.  desired  codes  punched. 

The  paper  has  printed  at  tapes  that  have  to  be  repunche 
least  12  picture  pages,  9  of  a  second  or  third  time  can  be 

which  have  been  local.  corrected  in  this  manner. 

The  New’s  has  eliminated  al-  The  new  tape  may  be  u^  for 


For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  hic. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  Coliege  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


Newsprint  Handling 
Stereo  Plate  Handling 
Mail  Room  and  Dock 
Count  &  Control  Systems 


WIRETYER 


Oiv.  of  Unarco  Industiics,  Inc. 

f  AST  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEYj 


I  AM  THE  NATION 


I  WAS  BORN  on  July  4, 1776,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Inclejx^nclence  Is  my 
birth  certificate.  The  hlcKxllines  of  the 
world  run  in  my  veins,  because  I  offered 
freedom  to  the  oppressed.  I  am  many 
things,  and  many  [x,"ople.  /  am  the  nation. 

I  am  195  million  living  souls — and 
the  ghost  of  millions  who  have  lived 
and  died  for  me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere. 
1  stood  at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot 
heard  around  the  world.  I  am  W^ashlng- 
ton,  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am 
John  Paul  Jones,  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  and  Da\y  Crockett.  I  am  l.ee 
and  Grant  and  Aire  Lincoln. 

I  rcmemlx,‘r  the  Alamo,  the  Maine 
and  Pearl  Harbor.  W’^hen  freedom 
called  I  answered  and  stayed  until  it  was 
over,  over  there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  in 
Flanders  Fields,  on  the  rcKk  of  Corregi- 
dor,  on  the  bleak  slopes  of  Korea  and  in 
the  steaming  jungle  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat 


lands  of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills 
of  \  crmont.  I  am  the  coalfields  of  the 
Virginias  and  Pennsylvania,  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  West,  the  Golden  Gate  and 
the  Grand  Canyon.  I  am  Indejx^ndence 
Hall,  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrlmac. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific . . .  my  arms  reach  out  to 
embrace  Alaska  and  Hawaii... 3  million 
scjuare  miles  throbbing  with  industry.  I 
am  more  than  5  million  farms.  I  am  for¬ 
est,  field,  mountain  and  desert.  I  am  (juiet 
villages — and  cities  that  never  sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben 
Franklin  walking  down  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  with  his  breadloaf  under 
his  arm.  You  can  see  Ifetsy  Ross  with 
her  needle.  You  can  see  the  lights  of 
Christmas,  and  hear  the  strains  of  “Auld 
Lang  Syne”  as  the  calendar  turns. 

I  am  Babe  Rutb  and  the  World 
Series.  I  am  130,000  schcx^ls  and  col¬ 
leges,  and  320,000  churches  where  my 
jxiople  worship  Gcxl  as  they  think  liest. 


I  am  a  ballot  dropjx?d  in  a  lx)x,  the  roar  of 
a  crowd  in  a  stadium  and  the  voice  of  a 
choir  in  a  cathedral.  I  am  an  editorial  in  a 
newspajx.'r  and  a  letter  to  a  Congressman. 

I  am  Eli  VV’^hitney  and  Stephen 
Foster.  I  am  Tom  Edison,  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein  and  Billy  Graham.  I  am  Horace 
Greeley,  W’^ill  Rogers  and  the  Wright 
brothers.  I  am  George  Washington 
Carver,  Daniel  Webster  and  Jonas  Salk. 

I  am  l.ongfellow,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Walt  W’^hitman  and  Thomas 
Paine. 

Yes,  I  am  the  nation,  and  these  are 
the  things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  in 
freedom  and,  Gcxl  willing,  in  freedom  1 
will  sjx^nd  the  rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  }x)ssess  always  the  integrity, 
the  courage  and  the  strength  to  keep 
myself  unshackled,  to  remain  a  citadel  of 
freedom  and  a  beacon  of  hof)e  to  the  world. 

This  is  my  loish,  my  goal,  my  prayer 
in  this  year  of 1966— one  hundred  and 
ninety  years  after  I  was  born. 


I 


I’L'BLISHED  IN  THE  1*1  BMC  INTEREST  BY  NORFOLK  &  WESTERN  RAILWAY 


Sawada 

(('initimn'il  from  iKiffc  48) 


Hal  and  two  other  judges 
were  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  four  were  from 
Russia,  Italy,  England  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Four  of  the 
largest  picture  agencies  in  the 
world  were  represented  on  this 
panel:  The  Associated  Press; 
UPI;  TASS;  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


(iulliirally  Oriented 

Hall  related  that  all  the 
judges  were  oriented  by  the  cul¬ 
tures  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  but  they  got  together  on 
the  final  winners  in  each  cate¬ 
gory  because  photography  “is 
an  international  language.” 

There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion,  for  instance,  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  judging  of  the  sports  cate¬ 
gory,  he  pointed  out.  “Euro¬ 
pean  countries  couldn’t  care  less 
about  football  and  baseball.  Soc¬ 
cer,  horse  racing  and  sports  car 
racing  are  their  sports.” 

Some  of  the  WPP  winners  are 
shown  on  this  page.  For  a  corrr- 
plete  list  of  first-place  winners, 
see  E&P,  Dec.  18,  page  14. 


FLEEING  SNIPER  FIRE 

Edward  Adams,  Associated  Press,  took  third  prize  in  the  WPP  news  category  for  this  shot  of  a  ' 
mother  and  child  fleeing  from  sniper  fire  aimed  at  the  U.S.  Marines  behind  her.  She  and  othi 
of  My  Son  were  caught  in  a  crossfire  April  24  when  the  Marines  moved  into  the  hamlet  to  clear 
Cong  and  expand  the  defense  perimeter  around  Da  Nang  Airforce  Base. 


RUINS  AFTER  A  FIRE 


Zamanianne  Djahanguir  of  Iran  took  second  place  in  the  WPP  news 
category  with  the  above  shot  of  a  collapsing  church  after  it  caught 
fire. 


CONGO  1964 

G.  Heidemann  of  West  Germany  took  first  prize  in  the  WPP  photo 
story  class  for  pictures  showing  a  Congolese  soldier  killing  two  men. 
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All  systems  were  go. 

Mercury  Sigma  7,  Oct.,  1962 
Mercury  Faith  7,  May,  1963 
Gemini  Molly  Brown,  March,  1965 
Gemini  4,  June,  1965 
Gemini  5,  Aug.,  1965 
Gemini  6,  Dec.,  1965 
Gemini  7,  Dec.,  1965 


Ours,  too. 


Even  though  there  are  80,000  Hasselblad  users  in  the  world  today, 
we  still  get  awestricken  when  one  of  our  users  takes  “The  System" 
on  a  trip.  To  outer  space.  Sure,  “The  System”  is  always  on  the  spot. 
But  on  those  out-of-the-world  trips,  it’s  one  chance  only.  No  do-overs. 
“The  System"  has  never  failed. 

We  can  imagine  how  Hasselblad  owners  felt  during  the  space 
walk  when  NASA  Astronaut  McDivitt  said;  “Get  out  front  where  I  can 
see  you  again.  I’ve  only  got  about  three  in  the  Hasselblad.”  We  felt 
the  same  way. 

The  Hasselblad  they  use?  An  off-the-shelf  model  stripped  down. 
The  500C  with  80mm  f/2.8  Planar  lens.  (Since  you  don’t  have  a 
weight  problem,  you  can  add  all  the  options  you  want.) 

“The  System”  is  go  in  outer  space.  What  can  we  say  about  it  on 
terra  firma?  Go  go? 

For  information,  write:  Paillard  Incorporated,  1900  Lower  Road, 
Linden,  New  Jersey  07036.  ^  j  ^ ^  ^  ^  ^ 


PKOMOTION 

Oyster,  Pie,  Donut 
Tell  a  Food  Story 

|{\  (itMirj'e  Vk  ilt 

Considering  that  the  food  (Pa.)  S’lws  came  up  with 


pafjPs  of  breakdowns  of  infor-  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening 
niation  on  the  market’s  primary  Times  and  Sunday  Times-Ad- 
and  secondary  areas,  and  includ-  vertiser  has  discovered  a  way 
iiu:  a  section  of  demogp'aphic  of  petting  extra  mileage  out  of 
data,  showing  population  by  his  newsstand  rack  cards.  He 
age,  sex,  and  occupation.  Media  has  used  a  card  reading: 
information  includes  rates,  cir-  “Happy  News  Year’’  and  with 
culations,  newspaper  coverage,  the  cartoon  of  the  new  year 
magazine  coverage,  food  and  baby  holding  a  copy  ot  the  Eve- 
liquor  accounts,  retail  grocery,  ning  Times,  as  a  jumbo  post¬ 
drug  and  liquor  stores  in  the  card.  The  Trenton  ])ostoffice  ad- 
market.  Copies  of  the  market  vised  Frank  that  the  idea  was 
file  are  available  from  the  OK  with  them  if  he  mailed  them 


classification  makes  up  such  a 
large  segment  of  national  news- 
l)aper  advertising,  it’s  not  at 
all  surprising  that  newspapers 
do  such  a  good  job  with  food 
liromotions. 

Recently  released,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  booklet,  “Food  in 
Florida  —  its  facts  and  fables,’’ 
prepared  by  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  Scu's.  It’s  not  a 
fancy  piece.  It  consists  of  about 
36  pages,  offset  in  black  ink 
fiom  type-written  copy,  and 
stapled  together  with  rather 
austere  cover  pages  carrying 
the  title  in  simple  gothic  type 
on  the  leatherette  stock. 

The  text  of  the  booklet  reads 
like  a  script  from  a  speech,  and 
it  may  well  be  just  that. 

Using  the  symlwlism  of  so 
many  current  television  com¬ 
mercials.  such  as  the  white 
knight,  the  hat  with  a  bite  out 
of  it,  or  the  tiger  in  the  tank, 
the  News’  presentation  tells  its 
story  with  “an  oyster,  a  donut 
and  a  pie.’’ 

Symbolism 

The  symbolism  is  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  “Gold  Coast  market” 
ranging  from  Vero  Beach  down 
to  Key  West.  “This  is  your 
oyster,”  the  text  states. 

The  “donut”  symbol  is  used 
to  analyze  the  market  and  break 
it  into  segments  .  .  .  south,  north 
and  mid-coast  areas. 

The  pie,  of  course,  is  a  pie- 
chart,  sliced  to  show'  food  sales 
in  the  three  areas. 

The  growth  of  the  middle  area 
of  the  “Gold  Coast”  is  described 
as  “midriff  bulge.” 

Several  pages  of  statistical 
tables  follow’  at  the  end  of  the 
sales  pitch,  including  tables  of 
Gold  Coast  Daily  Newspaper 
Circulations  in  1954  and  1965, 
for  eight  counties,  and  for  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fort  Lauderdale  and  West 
Palm  Beach  newspapers,  and 
food  store  sales  for  the  same 
years,  w*ith  projections  for  1970, 
for  the  eight  counties. 

H.  Richard  McGrath  is  re¬ 
search  director  for  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News,  and  his  pres¬ 
entation  shows  that  research 
doesn’t  have  to  be  dull  and 
dreary.  Only  as  dull  as  the  re¬ 
searcher.  W’rite  him  for  a  copy. 
*  *  * 

INTRIGUE  —  Jim  Trevitt, 
ad  director  of  the  New  Castle 
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in-paper  ad  idea  that  poses  an 
interesting  question.  “If  you 
were  caught  romancing  the 
w'rong  woman,  would  you  rather 
have  the  story  of  your  escapade 
appear  on  the  radio  or  in  the 
newspaper?”  asks  the  headline, 
under  a  stock  illustration  of  a 
gal  kissing  a  guy.  “All  of  the 
married  men  who  were  asked 
the  question  preferred  radio,” 
the  copy  commences.  A  dis¬ 
claimer  for  bachelors,  who 
couldn’t  care  less,  follow’s. 

The  next  paragraph  tells  who 
w'ould  know  the  poor  (?)  fel¬ 
low’s  scarlet  secret  if  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New'  Castle  News, 
of  course. 

*  •  ♦ 

AUTO  SHOW  —  A  humorous 
photo  of  a  truckload  of  Key¬ 
stone  Kops  illustrates  the  cover 
of  the  Washington  Star's  bro¬ 
chure  promoting  an  Auto  Show’ 
Section  scheduled  for  January 
28.  “241,277  car  ow’ners  are 
coming”  says  one  of  the  police¬ 
men.  The  Star  located  the  off¬ 
beat  photo  from  the  Bettman 
Archive,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

MOBILE  HOMES  —  The  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  launched  a 
major  promotion  effort  for  its 
third  annual  Michigan  Mobile 
Living  roto  section  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  April  3.  A  pre-printed 
insert  w’as  published  in  the 
Michigan  Mobile  Home  Associa¬ 
tion’s  official  monthly  publica¬ 
tion,  followed  by  a  letter  and 
brochure  mailed  to  manufactur¬ 
ers,  distributors  and  agencies. 
A  last-minute  follow’-up  will  go 
out  on  February  1.  Marty 

Ow’ens  of  the  Free  Press  na¬ 
tional  staff  is  coordinator, 

*  *  * 

SINGERS  —  Bill  Mix,  who 
recently  joined  the  Wichita 

(Kansas)  Eagle  and  Beacon  as 

promotion  director,  came  up 
w'ith  a  novel  float  for  the  com¬ 
munity’s  Christmas  parade.  He 
located  a  group  of  10  of  the 
paper’s  carriers  w’ho  had  been 
singing  together  for  a  year,  and 
featured  the  boys,  complete 
W’ith  their  carrier  bags,  on  the 
new'spaper’s  entry  in  the  down- 
tow’n  parade. 

*  *  * 

EAU  CLAIRE  DATA  —  The 
Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Telegram 
and  Leader  have  published  a 
Market  File  containing  25 


Leader-Telegram  or  offices  of 
Shannon-Cullen,  Inc.,  national 
representatives. 

*  *  * 

ART  CONTEST  —  The  work 
of  39  Maine  school  students  is 
on  display  in  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News  auditorium,  follow¬ 
ing  a  state-wide  art  contest 
sponsored  by  the  newspaper. 
The  contest,  labelled  “The  Four 
Seasons  of  Maine,”  attracted  a 
total  of  681  entries,  represent¬ 
ing  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
state.  Follow’ing  the  exhibit  at 
the  New’s  building,  the  top  39 
entries  will  be  included  in  the 
University  of  Maine’s  traveling 
art  shows  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  state’s  schools. 

Contest  entries  w’ere  divided 
into  three  categories  for  judg¬ 
ing,  grades  1-4,  5-8,  and  9-12. 
Winners  from  the  two  lower 
classifications  were  awarded  $50 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds  by  the 
News,  while  the  high  school 
w’inner  received  a  summer  school 
art  program  scholarship  at  the 
University  of  Maine.  Winner  of 
the  high  school  classification, 
“Winter  Thaw,”  was  featured 
on  the  cov’er  of  the  Bangor 
Daily  News  Christmas  card. 

•  *  * 

SNOW  BUSINESS— “There’s 
no  business  like  snow  business” 
is  the  headline  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post’s  bid.  for  advertising 
from  ski  resorts  in  the  paper’s 
resort  and  travel  sections  and 
pages.  According  to  the  bro¬ 
chure,  there  are  more  than  100,- 
000  members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Ski  Club  and  its  affiliates, 
totaling  more  than  175,000 
skiers.  The  folder  also  outlined 
editorial  features  that  support 
the  sport. 

*  *  * 

WHERE’S  THAT?  —  The 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette  have  inaugurated 
a  new  in-paper  ad  campaign. 
Kick-off  insertion  show’s  a  large 
(eight  columns  w’ide)  photo  of 
a  youngster  reading  a  copy  of 
the  paper,  opened  to  the  full 
page  color  map  of  Vietnam  pub¬ 
lished  recently.  Only  copy  is  the 
line,  “My  daddy’s  in  Viet  Nam 
,  .  .  where’s  that?”  The  “News¬ 
papers  make  a  big  difference  in 
people’s  lives”  slogan  precedes 
the  papers’  logotypes. 

*  *  * 

NEW  YEAR  CARD— Frank 
Tyger,  promotion  manager  of 


first  class.  Cards  carry  a  per¬ 
sonal,  handw’ritten  me.«sage  from 
individual  members  of  the  ad 
department  staff,  to  help  add 
some  “sell.”  The  Times  cards 
are  silk-screened  in  four  colors. 

Xc  ifi  « 

JUMBO  —  A  full-newspaper 
size  folder  from  the  New  York 
Times  carries  a  testimonial 
from  Reader’s  Digest.  The 
front  page  of  the  eight-page 
booklet  reproduces  the  Digest’s 
cover  logo  in  a  rich  purple.  In¬ 
side  content  includes  a  letter 
from  Reader’s  Digest,  with  the 
quote:  “We  know,  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  and  from  our 
ow’n  research,  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  all  advertising  de¬ 
cision-makers  read  the  Times 
regularly  and  thoroughly.”  Four 
full-page  Digest  ads  from  the 
Times  are  leprinted  actual 
size. 

Ik  «  « 

BOATS  —  “Set  your  course 
for  more  boat  sales  in  1966,” 
says  a  brochure  mailed  recently 
by  the  Detroit  Netvs.  A  nautical 
compass  provides  the  visual 
theme  for  the  two-color  piece. 
The  two-fold  mailer  announces 
the  News’  “Special  Boat  Sec¬ 
tion”  to  be  published  January 
20,  timed  for  the  Greater 
Michigan  Boat  Show’. 

• 

Medical  Society  Reports 
Success  of  Columns 

Chicago 

Illinois  newspapers  in  1965 
devoted  over  $150,000  of  space 
to  a  “Dr.  SIMS  Safeguard  Your 
Health”  column  issued  by  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society, 
according  to  a  recent  survey. 

The  weekly  column — aimed  at 
promoting  preventive  medicine 
— is  published  regularly  in  305 
dailies  and  weeklies  w’ith  a  com¬ 
bined  readership  of  6,500,000 
readers. 

“In  addition,  high  school 
newspapers  contributed  some 
$57,600  of  their  space  to  a  ‘Dr. 
SIMS  Talks  to  Teens’  column 
aimed  at  teenagers,”  Dr.  Leo 
P.  A.  Sweeney,  chairman  of  the 
ISMS  Public  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  said. 

The  teen  column — lielieved  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  available 
to  high  school  publications — is 
published  in  400  school  news¬ 
papers. 
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KNOW  2  BIG  REASONS 
WHY  TRADING  STAMPS 

WORK? 

Trading  stamps  are  more  effective 
than  any  other  promotion  because  they 
have  two  rare  distinctions: 


11'hey  put  right  back  in  the  customer's  pocket  the  money  the 
retailer  paid  for  the  stamp  promotion  in  the  first  place. 

2  They  reward  the  customers  fairly— in  proportion  to  how 
much  each  one  spends. 


S«&H  can  pass  on  more  total  value  than 
the  cost  of  the  promotion— more  than  the 
retailer  paid  for  the  stamp  service  in  the 
first  place— because  it  buys  merchandise 
in  great  quantities  for  more  than  70  mil¬ 
lion  S&H  Green  Stamp  savers. 

Buying  wholesale,  and  using  modern 
methods  to  keep  distribution  costs  low, 
S«&H  is  able  to  provide  merchandise  that 
represents  a  2  Vi  per  cent  discount  on 
every  purchase ! 

The  S&H  retailer  gives  each  customer 
one  stamp  on  every  10  cent  purchase. 


The  more  the  customer  buys,  the  more 
stamps  he  or  she  gets.  This  is  quite  un¬ 
like  other  forms  of  promotion  where  only 
one  person— the  lucky  winner— takes 
something  home.  For  instance,  an  aver¬ 
age  food  retailer  doing  a  $1.2  million 
business  per  year,  could  give  away  six 
autos  a  year  for  the  same  cost  as  stamps. 
That  way  six,  out  of  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  are  rewarded. 

But  everyone  takes  home  extra  value 
every  single  time  they  shop  where  S&H 
Green  Stamps  are  given. 


An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 
Celebrating  our  70th  Year 


I 


I 


After  her  1944 


w _  marriage  to 

I  jB  Bill,  then  a  reporter  wiiose  desk 

r  adjoined  hers  at  the  Chronicle, 

she  opened  her  own  free-lance 
office  and  did  some  Rag-writing 
for  \BC.  It  was  then  that  the 
BB  offer  came  for  her  to  go  to  Holly- 

B  ^  f  wood  as  a  w’riter  for  Mr.  Benny. 

B ^  free-lancer,  Mrs.  Flynn 
By  IB  ^  ^  has  done  special  assignments  in 

■  ^  kl*  Francisco  for  -Vcw.s-week, 

B| .  B?  ^  Coronet,  the  Boston  (Mass.) 

Bfc'  St.  LouLs  (Mo.)  Globe- 

Bemoerat,  London  Daily  Mirror 
Reuters.  The  assignments 
from  the  United  Nations 

to  the 

“I’ve  been  in  and  out  of  re- 
Mrs.  Jean  Flynn  tirement  several  times  Ix'cause 

newspaper  people  who  were  I  always  seem  to  be  having 
asked  to  give  speeches  at  a  San  children,”  Mrs.  Flynn  said.  The 
Fiancisco  Press  Club  meeting,”  children  are  Susan,  19,  a  stu- 
she  said.  “I  got  one  of  the  few  dent  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
outstanding  ovations  that  the  fornia  at  Berkeley  (where  Jean 
Press  Club  crowd  has  giv’en  be-  studied  journalism)  ;  John,  8, 
cause  I  simply  thanked  everyone  Thomas  Patrick,  .3. 
and  sat  down.  I’ve  worked  at 
being  brief  ever  since.” 

By  .Accident 

“Feminine  Logic”  came  about  H 

(]uite  by  accident  one  evening  f 

when  Jean  and  her  husband, 

Bill,  who  is  San  Francisco  bu-  BfV 

reau  chief  for  Newsweek  maga- 

zine,  were  entertaining  friends  ^  BliLfBB 

at  their  Palo  Alto  home.  The 

conversation  worked  around  to  ^||||^HBi|| 

a  definition  of  “wisdom”  and 

Jean  quipped:  “Wisdom  is  know-  ^ 

ing  when  to  break  out  the  gin 

bottle.”  More  of  Jean’s  epigrams 

'allowed  until  the  party  was  in 

stitches  and  someone  suggested 

she  put  her  witticisms  in  a  book.  Emily  Wilkens 

“Just  for  kicks,  I  sat  down  at 
a  typewriter  the  next  day  and  Girls  ’  Good 

knocked  out  60  of  these  silly 

things  before  noon,”  Mrs.  Flynn  /o 

said.  “Bill  said  he  wanted  to  ^rOOtniilg  MS 
show  them  to  a  friend,  Ed  ,  o  »  • 

Dooley,  editor  of  the  San  Fran-  ScriCS  SuOJCCt 
cisco  Examiner,  and  to  my 

astonishment,  Mr.  Dooley  said  Twenty -four  illustrated  in- 
he  wanted  to  run  them  in  the  stallments  of  700  words  each 
paper.”  from  a  guidebook  to  glamor. 

The  same  day  that  the  Exam-  “A  New  You:  The  Art  of  Good 
iner  introduced  “Feminine  Grooming”  (Putnam’s) ,  by  Ein- 
Logic”  under  a  six-column  head-  ily  Wilkens,  a  famed  fashion 
line,  “From  a  Philosopher’s  designer,  will  be  released  to 
Typewriter,”  Mrs.  Flynn  re-  newspapers  by  King  Features 
ceived  a  telephone  call  from  Syndicate,  beginning  St.  Val- 
Lewis  Little,  ^itor-manager  of  entine’s  Day,  Feb.  14. 
the  San  Francisco-based  syndi-  Miss  Wilkens,  credited  with 
cate.  A  contract  w’as  signed  creating  the  “Young  Junior 
later  in  the  week  and  soon  other  Look,”  has  won  the  Coty  Ameri- 
large  West  Coast  newspapers  can  Fashion  Critics  Award,  Nei- 
had  picked  up  the  feature.  man-Marcus  Award,  Mademoi¬ 

selle  Magazine  Award  and 
.Newsroom  Komance  Fashion  Trades  Award  and 

Jean,  who  had  her  first  page  others.  In  private  life  she  is 
one  byline  at  age  14,  had  a  wife  of  a  judge  and  the 

prize-winning  play,  “Alexander  mother  of  two  teenagers. 
Proposes,”  published  at  19  under  Her  book  is  a  result  of  her 
her  maiden  name,  Jean  Lyons.  “External  Impressions”  lecture 
While  a  Chronicle  reporter,  she  at  New  York’s  Fashion  Insti- 
scored  a  world  beat  with  a  story  tute  of  Technology, 
of  how'  the  new  drug,  penicillin.  The  24  installments  will  cover 
was  manufactured.  the  gamut  of  grooming. 
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S^VNDK  ATES 

Column  Changes 
Are  Announced 

The  Chioapo  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  announced 
the  retirement  of  Larry  Wolters, 
radio-tv  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  who  produced  two  fea¬ 
tures. 

One  column,  “Tv-Radio  Re¬ 
view”  will  l)e  written  now  by 
Clay  Gowi  an,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Wolters  as  the  Tribune’s  radio¬ 
television  editor.  Mr.  Wolters 
will  continue  to  write  his  weekly 
“Radio-Tv  Gap  Bap”  column. 

Mr.  Wolters  became  radio  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicapo  Tribune  in 
1929,  four  months  after  he 
joined  the  Sunday  staff.  Sixteen 
years  later,  he  added  the  duties 
of  television  wlitor  to  his  assipn- 
ment.  He  has  contributed  to 
magazines,  includinp  Reader’s 


Larry  Wolters 

Ca88andra  Kiii|;lite<l 
By  Queen  Elizabeth 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  l)estowed 
a  kniphthood  on  William  Neil 
Connor,  who  writes  a  column 
under  the  name  “Cassandra”  for 
the  London  Daily  Mirror.  The 
column  is  distributed  to  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  on  a  twice-a- 
week  basis  by  Newsday  Specials. 

Sir  William  is  a  59-year-old 
Irishman  who  frequently  has 
denounced  adulation  of  royalty 
flurinp  his  30  years  with  the 
Daily  Mirror.  The  recipients  of 
the  awards  were  picked  by  the 
Labor  povernment  of  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wil.son. 

Cassandra  is  recuperatinp 
from  extended  hospitalization. 


The  robot  hero  of  the  “Stan¬ 
ley  Steamer”  comic  strip  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  300  letters  and 
Christmas  cards  from  fans  who 
read  the  strip  in  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  after  the  robot 
complained  to  his  mythical  cre¬ 
ator,  Eli  Fink: 

“So  far  I’ve  potten  only  one 
Christmas  card  and  it  didn’t 
spell  mv  name  correctlv.  It  was 
spelled  0-C-C-U-P-A-N-T.” 

Cartoonist  John  Somerville, 
Wynnewood,  Pa.,  oripinator  of 
the  strip,  was  deliphted  at  the 
response  in  a  sinple  newspaper. 
• 

Keiiihardt  Promoted 
In  UPI  Newsfilm 

Burt  Reinhardt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  and  pen- 
eral  manaper  of  UPI  Newsfilm, 
the  television  film  service  of 
United  Press  International. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Mims  Thomason,  president 
and  peneral  manaper  of  UPI 
and  president  of  UPI  Newsfilm. 

•Mr.  Reinhardt  has  been  man- 
apinp  editor  of  the  newsfilm 
service  since  1963.  He  bepan  his 
career  with  Movietone  News  in 
1939  as  an  assistant  cameraman. 
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Clay  Gowran 

Digest,  Coronet  and  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Rost.  He  also  has 
written  articles  for  the  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  on  radio, 
radar,  and  television. 

Before  poinp  to  the  Tribune, 

Mr.  Wolters  worked  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Ga:ette-Time.s. 

Clay  Gowran  was  born  in 
Milwaukee*  and  was  praduated 
from  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northw’estern  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1935.  He  worked  for  the 
Evanston  (Ill.)  Review  and  the 
City  News  Bureau  in  Chicapo 
Wore  joininp  the  Chicapo  Trib¬ 
une  in  1938.  He  has  handled  a 
'■ariety  of  wi  itinp  assipnments 
over  the  years  and  three  times 
won  the  Tribune’s  Be<*k  Award 
(or  excellence  in  report inp. 

Mr.  Gowran  was  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  World  War  II  and 
ifterwards  foi*  two  years  was  a 
Tribune  coiresjjondent  in  the 
Yiddle  East.  .Much  of  his  work 
^  recent  years  has  l)een  in 
DTestipative  reportinp.  _ 
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happy  new  year  due  to 
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Tonkin  Becomes  GM 
Of  Yakima  Dailies 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Directors  of  the  Republic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Comiiany,  publishers  of 
the  Yakini-a  Mominff  Herald  and 
the  Yakima  Daily  Republic,  an¬ 
nounce  the  promotion  of  James 
E.  Tonkin  from  business  man¬ 
ager  to  general  manaper.  W.  H. 
(Ted)  Robertson,  who  has  been 
peneral  manaper  since  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1938,  will  as¬ 
sume  the  position  of  publisher. 


Tonkin 


Thomas 


The  company  also  accepted 
the  resipnation  of  Charles  F. 
Massey  who  has  served  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Yakima 
dailies  since  1957. 

Justus  (Tom)  Thomas,  who 
has  been  with  the  Yakima  dailies 
for  20  years,  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  He  will  continue  to 
write  most  of  the  editorials. 

H.  R.  (Hal)  Millen  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  to 
develop  closer  ties  with  the  com¬ 
munities  in  the  circulation  area. 

Other  promotions  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments  include  El- 
wn,’n  Nellis  to  managrinp  editor, 
William  K.  Clark  to  news  editor 
of  the  Daily  Republic;  Melton 
Crawford  to  editor  of  the  Yaki¬ 
ma  Sunday  Herald;  Frank  Gay- 
man  to  city  editor  of  the  Yaki¬ 
ma  Morning  Herald.  Maurice 
Helland  continues  as  news  editor 
of  the  Herald. 

• 

Peninsula  Papers 
Promote  Executives 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

James  A.  Woo<l  has  been 
named  assistant  peneral  man- 
aper  of  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Incorporated  to  set  off  a  series 
of  advancements  in  the  employe- 
owned  corporation  publishinp 
the  Palo  .Alto  Time.<i,  Redwood 
City  Tribune  and  Burlingame 
.Advance-Star. 

Frank  J.  O’Neill,  business 
manaper  of  the  Times,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Advance-Star  publisher 
to  succeed  Mr.  Woo<l.  Thomas 
E.  Bopardus,  Times  classified 
advertisinp  manaper,  moverl  up 
to  business  manaper. 

Robert  E.  Powell  is  now  clas¬ 
sified  manaper.  His  former  post 
as  assistant  CAM  went  to 
Gef)rpe  O’Callaphan  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Wood  will  assi.st  Eupene 
C.  Bishop,  president,  and  Harry 
Millet,  peneral  manaper,  PNI, 
in  corporate  matters. 


Ewing  Smyser 


Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
flakes  Smyser  Editor 

Honoltlt- 

A  chanpe  in  the  editorial  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  has  lieen  announced  by 
Porter  Dickinson,  publisher. 

.4.  .4.  Smyser,  manapinp  edi¬ 
tor,  lH*came  editor  Jan.  1,  suc- 
ceedinp  William  H.  Ewinp,  who 
liecomes  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Smyser  is  succeeded  as 
manapinp  editor  by  Hobert  E. 
Duncan,  the  former  city  editor. 
Edwin  R.  Edwards,  assistant 
city  editor,  becomes  city  editor, 
and  Charles  E.  Frankel  becomes 
assistant  city  editor. 

Mr.  Ewinp,  who  joined  the 
Star-Bulletin  in  July,  1936,  had 
been  editor  since  July,  1960, 
when  he  succeeded  Riley  H. 
.411en.  Mr.  Smyser  became  man¬ 
apinp  editor  at  the  same  time. 
He  joined  the  Star-Bulletin  in 
January,  1946  as  political  re¬ 
porter.  He  praduated  from  Penn 
State  in  1941  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
))rior  to  servinp  as  a  deck  officer 
in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  been  wdth  the 
Star-Bulletin  for  12  years.  He 
formerly  worked  on  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  the  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Globe-Gazette. 

Mr.  Edwards  joined  the  staff 
of  the  paper  as  a  copyreader  in 
19.59  after  havinp  served  for  six 
years  as  manapinp  editor  of  the 
Bedford  (Pa.)  Daily  Gazette. 

Mr.  Frankel  has  worked  for 
the  Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot-Xews 
in  Plymouth,  Indiana,  for  the 
Pam  pa  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  for 
the  A.ssociated  Pre.ss,  Reuters 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

• 

Marylaiul  Papers  Buy 
Site  for  New  Plant 

Fredekick,  Md. 

The  Frederick  Xews-Post  is 
acquirinp  a  site  for  a  new  pub¬ 
lishinp  plant,  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  build inp  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Potomac  Edison  Co.  at 
200  Ea.st  Patiick  Street.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manaper  Georpe  B.  Dela- 
jilaine  Jr.  .said  the  prowth  of 
the  newsjiaiiers’  market  promjit- 
ed  the  jilans  for  larper  quar¬ 
ters.  The  Post  has  been  at  its 
pre.sent  location  since  it  was 
founded  in  1910.  Printinp  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Post  and  the 
News  weie  consolidated  in  1917. 


Duncan  Edwards 


Henry  Keller  Retires; 
Gorman  Is  Promoted 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Three  executive  chanpes  have 
been  announced  by  the  Post- 
Standard,  a  Newhou.se  newspa¬ 
per. 

Henry  H.  Keller,  jiublisher 
since  1958,  has  retired.  There 
will  be  no  replacement  for  the 
post  on  the  morn  inp  daily, 
which  recently  moved  its  me¬ 
chanical  operations  to  the  plant 
of  the  afternoon  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  also  a  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
per. 

Other  chanpes  are: 

J.  Leonard  Gorman,  editor 
since  1959  and  a  meml)er  of  the 
staff  since  1933,  has  been  named 
executive  editor  and  will  have 
charpe  of  the  news  department 
and  editorial  policies  of  the 
Post-Standard. 

James  S.  Wear,  associate 
publisher  and  advertisinp  di¬ 
rector  since  1964,  becomes  pen¬ 
eral  manaper  and  advertisinp 
director. 

Mr.  Keller  joined  the  Post- 
Standard  in  1926.  After  serv¬ 
ice  as  an  advertisinp  salesman, 
he  became  retail  advertisinp 
manager,  advertisinp  director 
and  business  manaper  before 
beinp  named  publisher  in  1958 
to  succeed  Stephen  Ropers,  who 
is  now  publisher  of  the  Herald- 
Journal. 

Mr.  Wear  bepan  ids  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  1932  in  the  news 
department  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph.  In  1952  Mr. 
Wear  was  appointed  advertis¬ 
inp  director  of  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  and  in  1955  assumed  the 
same  post  at  the  Xeivark  Star- 
Ledger,  where  he  served  until 
joining  the  Po.st-Standard  in 
1964. 

• 

Progress  E<litiuu  Tours 
Daily’s  Tracliii"  Area 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 

The  San  Leandro  Moi-ning 
Xews'  1965  Progress  Edition 
f(‘atured  a  chauffeured,  Rolls- 
Royce  tour  through  Southern 
.41ameda  County  in  a  40-pape 
all-pictorial  supplement. 

In  addition,  the  Dec.  24  issue 
included  a  12-pape  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  City  of  San  Lean¬ 
dro,  “Your  Future  Is  Bright  In 
Propre.ssive  San  Leandro”,  plus 
a  22-pape  daily  news  section. 
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^  .  P.  Hobby  Jr.  Heads 
Houston  Post  Company 

Houston 

William  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  has  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Houston  Post  Com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  editor  of  the  Post,  who 
is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executiA’e  officer. 

In  other  changes  made  at  the 
recent  stockholders’  meeting. 
Jack  Harris,  peneral  manager 
of  KPRC  stations,  was  elected 
an  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
company  and  president  of  the 
broadcast  division,  and  John  C. 
Stetson,  peneral  manaper  of  the 
Po.st,  was  elected  an  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  company 
and  president  of  the  newspaper 
division. 

Jack  E.  Short,  vicepresident, 
production  and  distribution,  was 
re-elected,  along  with  Harry  E. 
Hayes,  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director;  and  Byron  Wo¬ 
mack,  vicepresident  and  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

(A  previous  report  of  these 
management  chanpes  in  E&P, 
Dec.  25,  contained  some  errors.) 
• 

MoPliersoii  Moves  Up 
To  Classified  Mg;r. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Henry  E.  McPherson  at  year’s 
end  became  classified  advertising 
manaper  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express.  He  succeeded  Philip  D. 
Crawford,  who  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  classified  advertisinp  by 
Publisher  William  J.  Conners 
III. 

Peter  M.  Russ  succeeded  Mr. 
McPherson  as  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  advertisinp  manaper. 

Mr.  McPherson,  63,  joined  the 
morning  new'spaper  as  a  classi- 
fie<l  advertisinp  salesman  in 
1939. 

Mr.  Crawford,  65,  joined  the 
Courier-Express  in  1922  as  a 
lK>ok  keeper. 


Editor  for  Group 

Columbus,  0. 

John  Auble  Jr.,  25,  has  been 
appointed  manapinp  editor  of 
the  eight  Spectator  community 
newspapers  after  six  years  on 
the  editorial  staff.  He  majored 
in  Journalism  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  has  worked  for 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  a 
Norfolk,  V’a.  radio  station. 

• 

Hopper  Retires 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Glenn  E.  Hopper,  who  has 
been  a  reporter  and  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  in  his  44-year  career  with 
the  Xew.s-Sentincl,  retired  Jan. 
1.  He  said  he  planned  to  devote 
more  time  to  church  work. 
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Judge  Denies 
Defense  Plea 
In  Tax  Case 


Greenville,  S.  C. 

Four  defense  motions  in  the 
Wilton  E.  Hall  tax  case  were 
denied  by  Ft*deral  Judpe  Edwin 
M  Stanlev  after  a  recent  hear- 
inif.  (E&P.  Dec.  25). 

Mr.  Hall  is  publisher  of  the 
Anderson  Independent  and  Daily 
)Iail  and  owns  radio  and  tele- 
mion  stations  WAIM  in  Ander¬ 
son.  He  and  his  firm’s  secretary, 
Mrs.  Bessie  Palmer  McDaniel, 
are  accused  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  six  counts 
of  tax  evasion.  They  have  denied 
the  charges. 

The  U.S.  District  Attorney’s 
office  here  said  no  trial  date 
would  be  set  until  the  judge  rules 
on  a  motion  for  continuance  be¬ 
cause  of  Mr.  Hall’s  health. 

Six  counts  charge  Mr.  Hall 
and  Mrs.  McDaniel  with  pre¬ 
paring  fraudulent  business  and 
personal  income  tax  returns  for 
Hall  during  1958-60  and  the 
government  alleges  more  than 
{200,000  in  taxes  is  involved. 


Under  Surveillance 


IRS  agents  admitted  in  court 
that  they  used  walkie-talkies 
and  “peeping  Tom”  binoculars 
to  spy  on  Mr.  Hall. 

The  agents,  some  sent  here 
from  Florida,  told  of  using  the 
dences  from  hiding  places  near 
Mr.  Hall’s  city  and  farm  homes. 
Mr.  Hall’s  counsel  said  on  one 
occasion  agents  trespassed  with¬ 
in  100  yards  of  the  farm  home 
while  a  conference  was  taking 
place  between  Mr.  Hall  and  his 
attorneys.  On  another  occasion 
Mr.  Hall  was  trailed  to  a 
funeral. 


id. 


h6 


The  disclosures  came  at  a  pre¬ 
trial  hearing  on  motion  to  dis- 
the  charges.  The  defen.se 
motion  charged  Mr.  Hall’s  resi¬ 
dence  phone  had  been  tapped. 
Harold  K.  Lipset  and  Ralph 
Bertsche  of  San  Francisco,  ex¬ 
perts  on  detection  of  eavesdrop¬ 
ping  devices,  testified  they  found 
the  wiretap  in  a  johone  junction 
near  the  publisher’s  home. 
;  and  Bertsche  appeared 
dirlier  as  expert  witnesses  be¬ 
fore  the  U.S.  Senate  sub-com- 
^ttee,  headed  by  Sen.  Edward 
■nng  (D-Mo.),  probing  wire- 
ipping  by  fwleral  agencies, 
•tey  were  called  to  Anderson 
■f‘‘«Mr.  Hall  and  his  attorneys 
’t>pwted  Mr.  Hall’s  phone  had 
•«  tapped  because  of  “leaks” 
Jit  could  not  have  occui'red  in 
®y  other  way. 

hgent  Phillij)  Greer  of  state 
head<iuarters  in  Columbia 
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admitted  he  is  a  graduate  of  a 
Washington  school  where  IRS 
investigators  are  taught  wire¬ 
tapping  and  use  of  other  “snoop¬ 
ing”  equipment.  He  testified  the 
walkie-talkies  used  here  were 
capable  of  picking  up  conversa¬ 
tions  from  a  tapped  phone. 

When  removed,  the  wiretap 
device  was  impounded  by  Ander- 
•son  Police  Chief  Parker  Clamp. 
After  the  device  was  identified 
in  court,  Mr.  Hall’s  counsel  said 
it  would  l)e  turned  over  to  the 
Long  Committee  which  had  a 
staff  investigator  in  Anderson 
the  week  of  the  hearing.  Mr. 
Hall’s  counsel  said  Mr.  Hall  has 
never  seen  the  device  at  any 
time.  Mr.  Hall  was  excu.sed  from 
the  hearing  because  of  a  heart 
condition. 

Defense  counsel  described  the 
eavesdropping  activities  as  part 
of  five  years  of  harassment 
during  which  letters  from  Mr. 
Hall’s  lawyers,  asking  details 
about  claims  that  not  enough 
taxes  had  been  paid,  were 
iemored.  A  bill  of  particulars 
has  been  denied  the  defendants, 
although  tax  returns  have  never 
been  late,  have  been  prepared 
by  the  .same  accounting  firm  for 
30  years  and  taxes  due,  amount¬ 
ing  to  seyeral  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  paid  on  time,  Mr.  Hall’s 
counsel  said. 

The  IRS  has  nev'er  moyed  in 
Tax  Court  to  collect  what  it 
claims  is  due. 

.Judge  Stanley  rejected  the  dis¬ 
missal  motion  on  the  grounds 
that  eyidence  of  wiretap  actiyity 
was  circumstantial. 


Business  Unit  Asks 
Removal  of  Stands 


Minneapolis 

The  license  committee  of  the 
Minneapolis  City  Council  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  proposal  by  the  Down¬ 
town  Council,  a  businessman’s 
group,  that  61  newsstands  lie 
removed  from  locations  in  the 
Loop. 

Only  a  few  of  the  stands  now 
sell  newspapers,  according  to 
the  Council,  and  all  are  cluttered 
with  posters  advertising  movies. 
The  businessmen  suggested  that 
the  stands  l>eing  used  for  news¬ 
paper  sales  be  replaced  with 
enclosed  aluminum  structures 
which  would  be  manned  by 
handicaiipwl  persons. 


ProjrreSS  Edition 


Longview,  Tex. 

East  Texas  and  the  state  as 
a  whole  enjoyed  tremendous 
growth  in  1965,  the  Longi'iew 
Morning  Journal  reported  in  its 
31st  progress  edition.  Dated 
Jan.  1,  the  issue  contains  566 
])ages.  28  more  than  last  year. 
Greater  LongV’iew  recorded  a 
$55  million  expansion  program. 
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Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


Relying  on  just  any  "stamped  piece  of  cardboard"  to 
reproduce  the  sharp  details  found  in  a  type  form  is  a 
mistake.  You  want  half  tones  to  look  sharp,  type  to  be 
clearly  readable,  the  page  or  ad  to  look  alive.  You  can 
:  guarantee  sharper,  clearer  reproduction  every  time  by 
insisting  on  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  We  call  it  "reproduction 
insurance."  Why?  We  always  "go  that  extra  mile"  when  it 
comes  to  selecting  quality  paper  pulp,  scientifically  designing 
absorptive  qualities  and  special  surface  treatments. 

,  Insist  on  the  CERTIFIED  line— your  hard  work  deserves  it! 


avoid  haphazard  reproduction 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work— 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 
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Press  Freedom 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


poat  of  politicians.  There  is  no 
formal  censorship,  but  the  cor¬ 
respondent  is  never  completely 
free. 

Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tunisia 
have  no  overt  censorship,  but 
correspondents  can  be  expelled 
for  filinp  reports  displeasing  to 
authorities. 

VVE.STERN  El'KOPE 

While  Western  Europe  for  the 
most  part  is  free  of  censorship, 
forms  of  it  remain  in  Sjiain  and 
Portugal. 

A  new  Spanish  press  law 
awaiting  final  action  prohibits 
formal  censorship  except  in  of¬ 
ficially  stated  periods  of  nation¬ 
al  emergency.  But  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  personal  responsibility 
of  publishers. 

There  is  no  censor.ship  in 
France  as  such,  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  obtain  legiti¬ 
mate  information  at  the  sources. 

The  Ecumenical  Council 
brought  a  more  open  attitude 
toward  the  press  in  the  Vatican, 
and  it  has  become  possible  now 
to  reach  some  of  the  Pope’s 
close.st  advisers  directly,  rather 
than  through  bureaucratic  chan¬ 
nels  as  in  the  past. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Technically,  Brazil  has  no 
censorship,  but  news  media  are 
forbidden  to  publish  material 
originating  with  any  of  the  400 
or  so  persons  who  have  been 
stripped  of  their  political  rights. 

Ecuador’s  military  junta  tar¬ 
nished  a  long  standing  recoid 
of  press  freedom  this  year.  In 
July  it  closed  the  Quito  news¬ 
paper  El  T tempo,  and  in  Guaya¬ 
quil  several  radio  stations  were 
clo.sed  during  anti-Government 
demonstrations. 

Paraguay’s  dictatorship,  soft¬ 
ening  its  iron  hand  on  the  press, 
has  allowed  attacks  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  go  unpuni.shed.  Vene¬ 
zuela  has  been  cracking  down 
on  newspapers  that  seem  to 
glorify  Communist  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  in  the  interior. 

• 

Prof.  Gerald  Studies 
Free  Press-Fair  Trial 

Washington 

.A  book-length  study  of  the 
rights  of  a  free  press  and  a 
fair  trial  is  being  undertaken 
here  by  Prof.  J.  Edward  Gerald 
of  the  Journalism  faculty  of  the 
Uni\’ersity  of  Minnesota. 

The  report  of  ma.ss  media 
coverage  of  judicial  processes  is 
sponsored  by  the  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution  as  a  phase  of  a  larger 
program  of  research  on  the 


$10,460.76 
Buys  Dinner 
For  Needy 

Be.ai'mont,  Tex. 

The  lieaumont  J  ournaV  s 
Empty  Stocking  Fund  in  its 
4i)th  year  in  1965,  set  an  all- 
time  record  for  the  project  w'hich 
annually  raises  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  Christmas  dinners  for 
needy  families  in  the  city. 

Contributions  totaled  $10,- 
460.76,  which  provided  dinner 
checks  for  1,655  families,  some 
of  which  comprised  12  persons. 

-411  contributions  are  volun¬ 
tary  and  are  sent  directly  to  the 
Journal  Empty  Stocking  Fund, 
some  donations  as  memorials  to 
relatives  or  friends  who  have 
died,  some  in  lieu  of  sending 
Christmas  cards — others  come 
in  anonymously. 

The  project  collects  all  of  the 
money  within  one  month,  be¬ 
ginning  the  camjiaign  the  day 
after  Thank.sgiving. 

From  that  day,  Nov.  26,  a 
daily  front-jiage  by-line  story  by 
the  Empty  Stocking  Editor, 
Edythe  Capreol,  appears  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Christmas  spirit  of 
Beaumonters  to  help  every  de- 
ser\’ing  needy  family  to  have  a 
Christmas  dinner,  and  to  see 
that  no  child  is  without  at  least 
one  toy  at  Chri.stmas. 

In  the  past  10  years  a  volun¬ 
teer  grouj),  the  Beaumont  Com¬ 
munity  Council  Christmas  Bu¬ 
reau  has  worked  in  cooperation 
with  the  Empty  Stoc-king  Fund 
as  a  distributing  agency.  These 
members  rei)i‘esent  the  Beau¬ 
mont  Journal,  the  social  welfare 
agencies  that  interview  appli¬ 
cants  for  food  certificates,  and 
representatives  of  schools.  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  and  the  local 
.Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  an¬ 
nually  puts  on  a  drive  called 
Toys  for  Tots,  collecting  toys  in 
barrels  about  the  city.  The 
Empty  Stocking  fund  furnishes 
some  money  to  purchase  new 
toys  or  gifts  when  nee<led. 

The  project  was  begun  by  the 
Journal  45  years  ago  by  col¬ 
lecting  money  and  food  dona¬ 
tions  to  fill  baskets  which  the 
Fire  Department  delivered. 

problems  of  reporting  public  af¬ 
fairs. 

Professor  Gerald’s  project,  it 
was  explained,  will  focus  on 
“the  conflict  between  the  rights 
of  the  press  in  providing  the 
public  with  full  information  on 
judicial  proceedings  and  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  obtain 
a  fair  trial.’’ 

Dr.  Gerald  is  on  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  year. 
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Handsome 
News-Miner 
From  Alaska 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


Alaska!  Present  and  account¬ 
ed  for! 

It’s  good  to  have  another 
state  represented  in  this  pillar. 
I  try  for  a  broad  geographic 
representation  of  Pages  of  The 
W’eek  .  .  .  and  if  this  sounds 
like  an  invitation  to  other 
states,  it  is. 

It’s  too  bad  you  can’t  see  the 
whole  issue  of  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner.  It’s  a  beau¬ 
ty,  with  lots  of  four-color  work, 
to  announce  an  open  house  for 
the  handsome  plant  that  pub¬ 
lisher  C.  W.  (Bill)  Snedden 
built  for  his  new  offset  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  reproduced  page  uses 
only  spot  color.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  in  red  and  blue;  the 
state  flag,  with  the  big  Dipper 
and  Northern  Star,  in  blue. 

You’ll  note  that  this  is  a  9- 
column  page.  That  minimizes 
the  incipient  danger  of  locking 
column  one  down  to  a  regular 
feature — city  news — every  day. 
Here  the  layout  man  still  has 


eight  columns  in  which  to  ma¬ 
neuver.  But  on  the  conventional 
page,  his  room  is  reduced  12^% 
when  one  column  is  spiked. 

If  you’re  using  a  regular  col¬ 
umn-one  feature,  allow  yourself 
the  opportunity  to  drop  the  head 
down  into  the  jiage  when  make¬ 
up  requires  a  full  8-column 
spread  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Alleys  instead  of  column 
rules  open  this  page  nicely.  The 
two  tiny  stars  (which  you  prob¬ 
ably  can’t  even  see  in  reproduc¬ 
tion)  are  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  eye  from  reading  out  of  the 
banner  into  the  wrong  story. 
Here  a  cutoff  rule  is  needed 
clear  under  the  banner. 

The  hood  in  columns  5-7 
would  be  more  effective  in  a 
more  decorativ’e  rule. 

Heads  are  simple  and  clean 
and  all  in  Bodoni ;  layout  is  con¬ 
venient;  pictures  are  excellent 
and  reproduction  is  super. 

Nine-column  papers  have 
.squatty  pages.  (I  know;  I’ve 
got  one.)  For  them  a  high  col¬ 
umn  helps  get  some  vertical 
thrust  to  lengthen  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  page.  Two  high  col¬ 
umns  would  be  lietter. 

Stacking  elements  of  the 
same  width,  one  atop  the  other 
for  a  full  column,  also  creates 
vertical  thrust.  With  offset,  I’d 
be  inclined  to  run  two  full  col¬ 
umns  of  pix  every  day  on  page 
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Tribune  while  attending  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  and  she 
was  signed  as  a  fulltime  re¬ 
porter  in  1942. 

In  addition  to  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  which  she  won  with  a 
colleague,  Homer  Bigart,  Miss 
Higgins  won  many  other 
awards. 

Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Lt.-Gen.  (retired)  William  E. 
Hall  of  the  Air  Force;  a  son, 
Lawrence,  7 ;  a  daughter,  Linda, 
6;  her  mother,  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Godard  Higgins,  of  Washington. 
Burial  was  in  Arlington  Na¬ 
tional  Cemetery. 


of  Martin  Branner,  creator  of  ]\ews  Conferences 
“Winnie  W'inkle  the  Breadwin-  o  •  ^ j..  ^  i  i 

ner,”  and  fashion  designer  for  Spark  Editors  Ideas 
the  strip;  Jan.  2.  Los  Angeles 

*  *  *  Editorial  conferences,  some  as 

John  F.  Hol  liman,  59,  sports  often  as  twice  daily,  are  spark- 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  ing  news  editors  among  South- 
Telegram;  Dec.  30.  ern  California  newspapers,  it 

"'  *  *  was  disclosed  by  editors  con- 

Lt.  Col.  William  A.  Drake,  tributing  to  the  December  meet- 
60,  a  former  publisher  of  the  ing  of  the  Associated  Press 


editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram;  Dec.  30. 


Carthage  (Mo.)  Democrat; 


Executives 


Army  public  information  officer  Southern  California. 

since  1941;  Dec.  31.  One  newspaper  has  a  retired 

*  *  *  editor  living  in  his  community 

Charles  C.  Weber,  47,  De-  who  reads  nine  dailies  to  glean 

troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  re-  news  ideas.  Another  editor 

porter  for  20  years;  Dec.  29.  watches  the  reports  to  the  Los 

*  *  ♦  Angeles  County  Board  of  Su- 


Mar9uerite  Higgins  Hall 


Maggie’  Higgins, 
Pulitzer  Winner, 
Succumbs  at  45 

W'ashington 
Marguerite  Higgins,  45,  col¬ 
umnist  and  war  correspondent 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1951  for  her  front-line  reports 
from  Korea,  died  Jan.  3  in  Wal¬ 
ter  Reed  Army  Hospital.  She 
had  been  hospitalized  since  Nov. 

3  with  leishmaniasis,  a  disease 
suffered  from  an  insect  bite  re¬ 
ceived  when  she  was  traveling 
in  Viet  Nam,  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan  last  September. 

Miss  Higgins  won  fame  as  a 
reporter  for  the  New  Y ork  Her- 
M  Tribune  during  21  years. 
She  began  writing  a  Washing¬ 
ton  column  in  1963  for  many 
newspapers.  It  was  distributed 
by  Newsday  Specials,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

With  imagination,  ingenuity, 
relentless  drive  and  absolute 
fearlessness,  “Maggie”  Higgins 
pursued  news  throughout  the 
whole  world.  She  spoke  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Chinese,  German 
ry,  and  Russian  when  interviewing 
led  national  leaders.  She  w’as  born 
in  Hong  Kong;  her  father  was 
f  an  Army  flier  and  her  mother 
I  was  French. 

^  Brave  Bi'auly 

Male  competitors  sometimes 
t  complained  about  her  outra- 
reous  habit  of  getting  exclusive 
e  news,  but  she  merely  blinked 
e  her  blue  eyes,  flashed  her  smile 
-  and  went  on  her  winsome  and 
il  winning  way.  Even  Lt.-Gen. 
'■  Dalton  H.  Walkei’  could  not 
!•  sake  his  ban  against  her  being 
at  the  war  front  in  Korea  stick 
e  iar  more  than  one  day.  The 
ir  ’wy  next  day  in  Tokyo,  she 
!s  managed  to  get  Gen.  Douglas 
'd  HacArthur  to  1  ft  the  ban  and 
1-  ieflew’  back  to  the  fray, 
je  She  was  a  campus  correspond- 
for  the  New  York  Herald 
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David  W.  Saxon  Jr.,  58,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  and  editorial 


pervisors  for  news  ideas. 

Joseph  A.  Gendron,  city  edi- 


Clyde  B.  Neibarger,  65,  re¬ 
tired  (1964)  music  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star;  Dec.  28. 

*  *  « 

Stephen  E.  Perrine,  74,  re¬ 
tired  (1959)  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  newspaperman ;  Dec. 
26. 

*  *  * 

Irving  Camp,  54,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  photographer  for 
20  years;  Dec.  25. 

*  * 

RoBiaiT  B.  Spencer,  93,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Morgan  (Colo.) 
Times  for  58  years;  Dec.  24. 

*  *  « 

Ralph  C.  Ruggles,  76,  re¬ 
tired  executive  vicepresident  of 
Shannon  and  Associates,  news¬ 
paper  representatives;  Dec.  28. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Worth  Bingham,  68, 
brother  of  Barry  Bingham,  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times;  Dec.  30. 

*  *  * 

Chalmers  L.  Pancoast,  85, 
former  reporter,  advertising 
and  promotion  man,  author  of 
“Trail  Blazers  of  Advertising” 
and  other  books;  Dec.  29. 

♦ 

Mathew  Zimmerman,  53,  AP 
photographer  for  24  years; 
previously  with  the  New  York 
Times;  Jan.  2. 

♦  ♦  « 

Frank  S.  Nugent,  57,  former 
movie  critic  for  the  New  York 
Times;  screen  story  writer;  Dec. 
29. 

*  *  * 

Lucien  Desjardi.ns,  60,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  La  Presse, 
Montreal;  Dec.  27. 

*  *  ♦ 

Luther  Harshman,  85,  a  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Times  staff  member 
for  42  years;  retired  (1962) 
financial  editor;  Dec.  30. 

*  *  * 

Chan  Pitts,  42,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Le  Mars 
(Iowa)  Daily  Sentinel;  Dec.  11. 


page  columnist  in  the  Memphis  tor  of  the  Pomona  Progress- 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal;  Bulletin,  was  elected  council 


Dec.  31. 


president,  succeeding  Robert  P. 
Studer,  managing  editor,  Al- 
r-i  'j  ^  /mwbra  Post-Advocate.  John 

O&nnctt  r  loridfl  uorp.  Jopes,  Ontario  Daily  Report, 

Buying  Radio  Station  was  elected  vicepresident,  and 
P  TTl  Ha  gem  an,  Huntington 

Radio  Station  WEZY  of  secretary-treasur- 

Cocoa  will  jom  the  Gannett  Nearly  100  editors  and  wives 
organj^tion  if  the  sale,  an-  entertained  by  the  Los 

Angeles  Times  on  a  tour  ot  the 


WEZY  Inc.  and  Paul  Miller,  of  „  i  “  a r  7  Z 
f.  r.  T  j  Angeles  County  Muse- 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  is  approved  Art 

by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  * 

The  Gannett  Company,  with  Times  INow  Owns  Site 
headquarters  in  Rochester,  Qf  L  ^  jj  jj 

N.  Y.,  owns  three  television  sta- 

tions,  three  radio  stations  and  Bev'ERLy  Hills,  C 

25  newspapers.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 

WEZY,  founded  by  Mr.  Braun  included  in  a  multi-million 


headquarters  in  Rochester,  Qf  L  ^  jj  jj 

N.  Y.,  owns  three  television  sta- 

tions,  three  radio  stations  and  Bev'ERLy  Hills,  Calif. 

25  newspapers.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  was 

WEZY,  founded  by  Mr.  Braun  included  in  a  multi-million  dol- 
in  1957,  is  a  1000-watt  station  lar  real  e.state  transaction  here, 
which  operates  24  hours  a  day.  giving  title  to  a  major  business 
WEZY  has  built  a  reputation  holding  to  the  three  children  of 
for  new's,  sports  and  public  serv-  the  late  humorist  Will  Rogers, 
ice  programming.  One  facet  of  the  complicated 

Under  terms  of  the  proposed  exchange  of  property  was  the 
purchase,  WEZY  would  become  purchase  by  David  B.  Heyler, 
a  part  of  the  Gannett  Florida  former  publisher  of  the  Holly- 
Corporation,  which  purchased  wood  Citizen-News,  from  the 


the  Cocoa  Tribune  last  June  and 
the  neighboring  Titusville  Star- 
Advocate  in  October.  Both  news¬ 
papers  and  Station  WEZY  are 


Times  of  the  old  Beverly  Hills 
Citizen  Building,  which  is  to  be 
remodelled  for  offices. 

Robert  Beaudry,  trust  officer 


located  in  the  Cape  Kennedy  for  the  Beverly  Hills  National 
area.  Bank,  which  handles  the  estate 

A1  Neuharth  is  president  of  of  Bill,  Mary  and  Jim  Rogers, 


Gannett  Florida. 

Ski  Lessons  Free; 

So  Is  Hill  Directory 

Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  regis- 


said  his  client  acquired  a  food 
market  and  other  properties 
from  the  Landau  Investment 
Co.,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
took  title  to  the  site  of  the  old 
City  Hall.  The  Rogers  family 
received  that  some  years  ago  in 


tered  3,000  would-be  skiers  for  e.xchange  for  property  at  Will 
its  seventh  annual  free  ski  Rog^i's  State  Beach, 
school.  More  than  10,000  persons  • 

have  Partici^pated  in  this  ^ent  AgeilCV 

since  1960  Clinics,  sponsored  by  ^ 

the  Journal,  Milwaukee  County  Memphis 

Park  Commission  and  Milwau-  The  new  director  of  informa- 
kee  Vocational  Technical  and  tion  for  the  Memphis  Housing 


Adult  Schools,  preceded  the  ski 
school. 


Authority,  at  $12,000  a  year,  is 
Richard  T.  Allen,  w'ho  left  the 


Edith  F.  Branner,  73,  wife  the  Journal’s  Travel  Bureau, 
(or  January  8,  1966 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  also  staff  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
offered  a  directory  of  ski  hills  after  22  years.  He  has  bwn  a 
in  the  region.  It  was  free  at  specialist  in  downtown  develop¬ 


ment  stories. 
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Guild  Ketaiiiii  Job^ 

In  OflFset  Operations 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ruled  that  Cleveland 
Press  employes  represented  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
may  strip  and  burn  offset  plates. 

The  Guild  protested  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  such  work  to  workers 
represented  by  the  Lithog¬ 
raphers  and  Photoenirravers 
International  Union. 

The  NLRB  said  lonjr  standing 
assignment  to  the  guild  and 
employer  satisfaction  with  the 
arrangement  formed  the  basis 
for  its  ruling. 

The  dispute  came  before  the 
NLRB  on  a  complaint  from  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Press.  The  complaint 
charged  the  Guild  had  violated 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
.■Xct  by  threatening  a  strike  to 
keep  the  work  with  Guild 
members. 

In  a  hearing  on  the  com¬ 
plaint,  the  Press  management 
took  no  position  on  union  juris¬ 
diction  but  suggested  that  photo¬ 
engravers  be  allowed  to  do  the 
work. 


]\Iurrow  Fellowship 
Receives  Endowment 

To  perpetuate  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism  exemplified 
by  Edward  R.  Murrow,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  established  the  Edward  R. 
Murrow  Fellowship  for  .Ameri¬ 
can  Foreign  Correspondents. 
The  Fellow'ship  has  bwn  made 
possible  by  a  $300,000  grant 
from  the  CBS  Foundation.  John 
J.  McCloy,  chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  William  S.  Paley, 
chairman  of  CBS,  made  the 
announcement. 

The  Fellowship  will  lie 
awarded  annually  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  basis  to  a  promising  .Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  correspondent.  It 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
increase  his  perspective  by 
study  and  reflection  uninter¬ 
rupted  by  daily  or  weekly  dead¬ 
lines,  and  thus  to  increase  his 
competence  to  report  and  inter¬ 
pret  events  abroad.  Fellowship 
holders  combine  participation 
in  Council  meetings  with  study 
at  the  Council  and  at  nearby 
universities. 

• 

Record  Dividend  Paid 

Milwaukee 

Unitholders  in  the  Journal 
Company  have  ju.st  received  a 
dividend  of  $2  per  share  on  top 
of  a  $1.7.5  dividend  paid  la.st 
June.  Payment  of  $3.75  in  1965 
was  a  new  record  in  the  27-year 
history  of  the  Employe  Owner¬ 
ship  Plan. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


AWOl  NCEMENTS 

yieu'spaper  Appraisers 

APPR.AISALS  FOR  HISTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I)oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
K.  Krehbiel.  Bo.\  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 

ISeicspaper  Brokers 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers'  Service 
Bo.n  3132.  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
,  paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 

:  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.  O.  Box  400  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  33902.  Phone  546-3357. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 

I  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
j  "America’s  No.  1  Newspatier  Broker" 


!  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai>er  Properties 
\V.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

I  — . 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
th.at  buys  the  newsi>aper — it’s  the  i)er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
.selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licens.sl 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Pro|>erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  500.  Roseburg.  Oreg..  07470. 

DE.AN  SPELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspai>ers.  625  E.  .Main. 
Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph :  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


conudential  negotiations 

for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(.\C  ’202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


SELPXT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaiier 
Service  Company.  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


Netespapers  For  Sale 

BILL  M.VTTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  P'la., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
I  in  e.xceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
I  plant  —  profitable.  interesting  area, 
j  $24,000  down  includes  acets.  receivable. 
I  minimum  working  capital  needetl. 

1  Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Bkr.. 
I  2234  E.  Rumneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
!  Calif.,  92805. 

CDUPLE  can  enjoy  university  city  in 
!  Rocky  Mountain  west.  Publish  weekly 
i  concentrating  on  legals.  Work  short 
I  week.  S6-M  down.  TIMES,  Box  1172 
'  Missoula,  Mont.,  59801. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
We  offer  two  daily  newspapers  in  the 
1  $250.000-$500.000  i>rice  class.  E'ull  par- 
'  ticulars  to  those  who  qualify. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  A.S.SOCIATES 
6381  Hollywootl  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles.  California  90028 

'  TWIN  D.MLIETS.  lo-miles  apart,  in 
county  seats.  Zone  5.  Prove  financial 
alulity.  Jim  Southern  Newspaper  Sales. 
6320  Ash.  Raytown.  Mo..  641:13. 

WEISTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment— high  potential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
I  Dr.,  .'Vnaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 


.4NNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeu'spapers  For  Sale 

Lookinq  for  a  good 
CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY? 

vr  Growth 

■^7  Isolation 

Vs  Favorable  Earnings 

If  you  have  $30,000  to  $50,000  avail¬ 
able  as  cash  down  payment  and  wish  to 
own  a  fine  weekly  in  this  fast-growing 
state  .  .  . 

We  have  three  “Possibilities" 

These  are  not  listings;  these  news- 
paiiers  are  not  "for  sale.”  After 
thorough  study  and  exploration  and 
with  your  active  interest,  we  would 
expect  to  bring  the  publisher  of  one 
or  more  of  these  properties  of  your 
choice  to  a  ttoint  of  decision. 

Very  few  good  California  newspapers 
are  ever  “for  sale.”  This  'offer  ap¬ 
proach’  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
found  to  open  up  the  better  properties 
to  a  sale. 

Let  us  hear  from  you.  Tell  us  your 
background,  experience  and  financial 
qualifications. 

H'n'te  today  to: 

ABBOTT  E.  PAINE.  P.O.  Box  2563 
San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  92406 


VERNON  V.  PAINE.  Newspaper  Bkr., 
899  W.  Bonita  Ave., 
Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 

Newspapers  W' anted 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  SOUGHT  by 
financially  able  conservatively  inclined 
individual.  No  broker.  Work  through 
intermediary  if  you  wish.  Box  1007, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR  look¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  investment.  Has  sub¬ 
stantial  capital.  Graduate  of  U.  of 
Illinois  J-School.  Age  37.  Strong  on  all 
editorial  phases  including  sports.  Prefer 
Area  5.  Box  1040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  30  to  40.  prom¬ 
ising  semi-weekly.  Closely  held  corpora¬ 
tion.  ownership  opportunity  with  high 
appreciation  value.  Salary  open.  Send 
details,  references.  Start  immediately. 
Inquire:  W.  F.  MacKnight.  Mgr..  Ar- 
gus-Observer.  Ontario.  Oreg.,  97914. 

Books — Out  Of  Print  Boetks 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LCyCATED 
H.  B.  Pedersen  Co.,  Box  116, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


NEWSP.4PEU  SERVICES 

Engraving  Service 

FREE  $3.00  E'NGRAVING— FREE 
Up  to  20  sq.  in.  60  or  85  screen  un-  i 
mounteci  engraving  powderless  etched 
on  magnesium  metal  free  just  for  try¬ 
ing  our  F.\ST.  LOW-COST  engraving 
service.  1  col.  x  3  in.  halftone  costs 
only  95c.  8  hour  service.  Write  for 
free  price  list  to  CUT  RATE  CUTS. 
P.O.  Bo.x  3379.  Sarasota.  Fla..  33578. 

Features  Available  j 

DEAR  MRS.  FI.X-IT:  "I  enjoy  your  j 
column — It’s  one  1  don’t  miss.  Mrs.  I 
W.B.T..  Seattle,  Wash.,  98166.”  Like  a  I 
column  that  brinfrs  umpteen  letters  ' 
like  this?  Write:  Norma  Gleason,  Em*  I 
mett,  Mich.,  4S022.  I 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90r;  2  ®  $1.00: 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50C 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
servict  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-polnt 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-polnt  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A^ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  S:00  F-M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plena  2-7050 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

SHORT  DAILY  Erlitoriiil  News  Feature 
by  exiierienced  writer  with  new,  back- 
grounil.  Political,  social  anil  general 
comment  done  in  satiric, al  style  and 
formal.  Lively  ami  colorful— not  es- 
Iiecially  iiartisan — will  engage  reader, 
in  current  events.  Tailored  to  replace 
the  unread  poetry  on  your  editorial 
page.  Will  submit  representative  sam¬ 
ples.  Would  like  to  hear  from  interesteil 
newspapers.  James  MeShane,  39:)5  5Ui 
St.,  WiKxlside,  New  York  11377. 

"TOM  AND  TILLIE  VlSION’’-new  ; 
1-col.  and  2-col.  TV  cartoons  that  are 
DIFFERENT!  Daily  or  weekly.  Write  I 
for  samples,  rates.  Box  1125,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

Fillers 

FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costa. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  (7al.  94101 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 

MOVING— REPAIRING-  TRUCKING 

Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAcksoii  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6:163 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 
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Equipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 


STRAIGHT  MATTER  UNIT 
Intertype,  single  magazine,  thoroughly 
rebuilt  in  Star  Parts  factory  1962,  with 
Autoeetter  highspeed  operating  unit. 
Star  hydraulic  quadder  and  standard 
perforator.  All  electric.  Like  new.  Cost 
115  000:  will  take  i0<7r  off-  Going  offset. 
THE  TIMES-JOURNAL 
Cobleskill,  New  York  12043 
Phone:  518-234-2515 

hot  MET.AL  CX)MPUTER.  idiot  tai« 
into  TTS  tape :  Model  5  TTS  equipp^ 
^000;  Hammond  furnace,  pig  mold, 
g^:ol.  casting  1k>x  $1,500:  En-matic  for 
automatic  insertion  of  En  spaces  $175: 
Goss  mat  roller  $1000:  Elrod  Model  E 
J1500;  Stereo  saw  $150 :  Flat  cast 
router  $50  :  8-col.  raster,  gas  pot  $1000: 
Split  magazines  $60  each:  Morisawa 
photosetter,  9  fonts  $1500:  Linotype 
metal  25c  per  Ib.  312-HU  7-1400,  Ext. 
18. 


Composing  Room 


DISCONTINUING  Tape  Operation  Fri-  i 
den  LCC  Perforator,  complete  with  | 
metal  stand.  Has  been  maintained  by  | 
factory.  FAIRCHILD  light-touch  Per-  I 
forator,  less  than  one  year  old.  Roth  | 
machines  are  in  excellent  condition.  I 
Contact:  Roliert  Highnote  j 

DAILY  CALIFORNIAN  I 

613  W.  Main  St..  El  Cajon.  Calif.  92020 
(AC  714)  442-4404 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite*!  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


Composing  Room 


GENERAL  AUTOMATIC  SLUG  strip-  I 
ping  saw  for  hot  metal  paste-up.  Con¬ 
tact  Wm.  Chapman.  The  Berkshire 
Eagle.  Pittsfield,  Mass..  01202.  Tel. 
413-447-7311. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14"— all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


i  Name — 
i  Address 


-Zip  Code 


r~1  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 


PUILISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avmh*  •  New  York,  New  Yerh  10022  1 


Editor  sc  publisher  for  January  8,  1966 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75.- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Available  March  I 
TWIN  COX-O-TYPE 
I  Serial  #490-491,  complete  with 
1  motor,  controls,  chases,  rollers, 

!  etc. 

i  YALE  WORK  SAVER  I 

I  (Paper  Roll  handling  device) 

"UPECO" 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  07071  | 

4  UNIT  HOE  — 22-3/4"  I 

I  I 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible  j 

1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 


Available  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
FOR  SALE 

16-page  2  to  1  Duplex  Tubular  Press, 
good  serial  number :  with  all  stereo, 
mat  roller  and  late  model  Sta-Hi  Mas¬ 
ter  Former.  Available  immediately. 
Sacrifice.  Contact: 

W.  C.  Douglass 

FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EX3UIPMENT 
3120  Maple  Drive.  N.  E., 
Atlanta,  Georgia  .30305. 

I  15r^  DlSfXlUNT  on  Photo-Lathes.  New 
j  in  June.  One  color  machine  new  $4,000. 
One  standard,  $3,750.  Will  sell  one  now 
for  immediate  delivery  and  the  other 
for  delivery  in  July  1966,  with  deposit 
to  hold.  Both  now  in  operation.  Going 
I  offset.  W.  J.  Missett,  Publisher,  Casper, 

'  Wyoming,  Star-Tribune. 

DISCONTINUING  Commercial  Miehle 
Vertical  V-50.  Serial  No.  V-15842.  Com¬ 
plete  with  ATF  offset  spray  and  com¬ 
pressor.  Make  offer.  Contact:  Robert 
'  Highnote,  Daily  Californian.  613  W. 

Main  St.,  El  Cajon,  California  92020. 

'  (AC  714)  442-4404. 

I - 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
16-page.  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes— intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAhT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

ELROD  MODEL  “K”  with  nine  molds 
and  feeder.  $1,800.  Signal-Item,  16  E. 

I  Main  St.,  Carnegie.  Pa.,  15106. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


AVAILABLE 

IMMEDIATELY 

— at  a  sacrifice  price — 

Hoe — double  delivery  news¬ 
paper  folder  #0.15164,  Web 
#5  with  a  44"  cut  ofF  and  a 
2  to  1  ratio.  We  also  have 
spare  parts  that  go  with  the 
unit. 

The  above  unit  is  in  operating 
condition.  To  be  sold  on  an  as 
is,  where  is,  basis. 

If  you  are  interested  In  this 
folder,  call  collect. 

DETROIT  GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 

613  Abbott  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan  48226 
313-962-4250 
G.  A.  Mooney 


1955  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

6  Units— 1  Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — Con¬ 
veyor  AC  Unit  Drives — Web  Break  De¬ 
tectors— Sheet  Severing — Reels  and  Pas¬ 
ters — Trackage  and  'Turntables. 

Available  March  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER  23 
cut-off,  now  available.  George  C.  ' 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspapers  Press  Erectors” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 


COMPOSING  ROOM  adequate  for  16- 
page  daily  paper  15,000  circulation  re¬ 
quire  electric  pots  &  AC  motors  on  all 
typesetting  &  casting  machines.  Prefer 
intact  plant  in  actual  operation.  Box 
1093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

USED  HIGH-SPEED  TELimfPE  op¬ 
erating  unit  with  adaptor  keyboard  for 
Linotype  machine.  Contact  Wm.  Chap¬ 
man,  The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  01202.  Tel.  413-447-7311. 

HOE  16-PAGE  “Z”  PATTERN  Print¬ 
ing  Unit  4  pages  wide,  with  or  without 
color  cylinder.  Pony  Autoplate.  22-%" 
cut-off  and  electric  stereo  furnace.  Box 
986.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

3  OR  4-UNIT  PHOTO  OFFSET  press 
with  color  capability,  accessories  and 
related  equipment  for  complete  tabloid 
newspaper  operation:  also,  job  printing 
equipment.  American  Enterprises,  Inc., 
P,  O.  Box  3310,  Agana,  Guam. 

STA-HI  TWINNED  PLATE  ROUTER 
and  Master  Former,  22-%"  cut-off.  Pre¬ 
mier  Rotary  Shaver  and  Mat  Roller, 
heavy  duty  model.  Box  964,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


elp  Wsrited 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

Classified  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

1  Editorial 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  in  « m- 
munication  available  i>er8on8  with 
communications  experience  and  out¬ 
standing?  under^nuluate  reconls.  I>e- 
tails  before  Jan.  20  to:  Chairman,  Mass 
CV>mmunications.  Indiana  University, 
Bloominifton.  Indiana  47405. 

Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER  WANTED 
Sijfnificant  small  to  meclium-size  daily 
new8pai>er  has  opening  for  General 
Manager  and  Assistant  Publisher,  of¬ 
fering  assure<i  future  to  right  man. 
Must  have  smaller-city  daily  newspai>er 
exi)erience  and  intimate  knowle<lge  of 
management  resi>onsibilities.  Give  re¬ 
sume  of  e<iucation,  age.  experience  and 
Balar>'  re<juirement8.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  9TS,  Eklitor  &  Pule 
lisher. 

PROFIT-MINDED  General  Manager  of 
Midwestern  weekly  newspaper  and  off¬ 
set  job-printing  plant.  Must  have  strong 
management  record  in  several  of  the 
following:  finance,  cost  control  and 
pricing:  advertising  and  circulation: 
production  methods,  quality  control  and 
office  procetlures.  Include  salary  re¬ 
quirement  and  date  available  in  de¬ 
tailed  resume.  Box  1112,  E<)itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARTIST — Leading  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  has  unusual  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  their  art  department.  You 
should  be  familiar  with  general  news¬ 
paper  art  work  and  have  at  least  some 
experience  with  scratch  board  and  jew¬ 
elry  illustration.  A  candidate  with  five 
years  experience  would  start  at  $176.00. 
Requires  relocation  to  large  Eastern 
city.  Night  work.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1090.  &litor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  to  work 
with  boys  and  adult  motor  route  car¬ 
riers  on  A.M.  paper.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive.  strong  leader.  If  you  seek  ad¬ 
vancement  in  keeping  with  your  ability, 
send  full  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  M.\NAGER  strong  on 
promotion — expert  in  personnel.  Finest 
Midwest  paper  in  the  70.000.  Our  staff 
alerted  to  this  ad.  Consider  top  man  on 
25-50.000  paper,  or  second  man  on 
larger.  Box  1099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MEN.  SUPERVISORS  for 
medium  and  small  daily  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  departments  in  E&P  Zones  5. 
7  and  8.  Send  full  typewritten  resume, 
references  to  Inland  I^ily  Press  Assn.. 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Oiicago,  III.,  60603. 

EXPERIEN’CED.  CAPABIJ5  COrNTV  CM 
for  22.000  six-day  M/B  paper  to  build 
and  maintain  motor  tube  routes  in  fast- 
growing  outlying  districts.  5^nd  full 
resume  including  references  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  News-Post,  Frederick,  Md., 
21701. 

AGGRESSIVE  CITY  CM  or  Home 
Delivery  Manager  to  take  over  metro¬ 
politan  area  circulation  of  large 
comr>etitive  Midwestern  newspai>er. 
Background.  exy>erience.  drive,  imag¬ 
ination  and  promotional  ability  more 
important  than  administrative  talents. 
This  is  a  job  for  a  comywtitive  pro¬ 
moter  on  the  way  up.  Write  Box  1152, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

GO-GETTER  CM  for  5,500  Northern 
Ohio  offset  <laily  that  is  ready  for 
grou-th.  Opportunity  for  district  man  or 
somwne  with  some  experience  to  make 
his  mark.  Salary  and  lionus.  Tell  all. 
P.  O.  Box  71.  Norwalk.  Ohio  44857. 

REPRESENTATIVE  for  establish^! 
national  organization  f California  and 
West  Coast! — under  age  45,  y>ersonable. 
sales-minde<l.  free  to  travel.  Must  have 
well-rr)unde<l  newspaper  circulation  ex¬ 
perience.  preferably  in  California. 
Starting  salary  in  neighlK>rhoo<l  of 
$10,000,  dei>ending  on  qualifications. 
Travel  ex|)enses  paid.  Box  1132,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


S.ALESMAN — Vacancies  <lo  not  occur 
very  often  at  this  top-ranking  medium- 
sizeil  <laily,  where  classified  is  big  busi- 
■  ness  and  offers  a  career  opportunity. 
.\rea  5.  The  man  (or  woman!  we  want 
to  join  our  staff  of  17  should  have  a 
better  than  high  school  e<lucation  and, 
if  possible,  a  knowledge  of  classified  in¬ 
cluding  classified  display  layout.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  dependent  on  experience,  plus 
monthly  l>onus.  Fully  paid  l>enefits  in- 
[  elude  excellent  retirement  program, 

'  family  hospitalization-surgical  plan,  un- 
I  usual  vacation  lienefits.  Write,  includ- 
i  ing  age.  eilucation.  marital  status  and 
'  exj>erience  to  Box  1092,  H^litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  ex- 
I  pandinR  9,000  p.m.  offset  daily  in 
,  rhart  Area  3.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  live  organization 
I  headquartered  in  modern  publishing 
I  plant.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  EISTABLISHBD  TERRITORY  with  ac¬ 
tive  advertising  accounts  open  to  $10.- 
'  000-a-year  advertising  salesman  who 
has  the  potential  and  wants  to  earn 
'  $12-$15M  on  salary  and  commission, 

'  plus  all  fringe  benefits.  Winner  of  out¬ 
standing  advertising  awards,  this  group 
of  community  weeklies  is  enjoying  the 
I  expanding  economy  of  the  fastest-grow- 
'  ing  downstate  county  in  the  prosperous 
Greater  Peoria  area  of  Central  Illinois, 
L'nlimited  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment,  Send  complete  resume  to :  Taze¬ 
well  Pub.  Co.,  Morton,  Ill.,  61550.  In¬ 
terviews  will  be  arranged  for  qualified 
.  applicants 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  retail 
and  classified — for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7,  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Deiirborn, 
Chicago.  Ill.,  60603. 

.\MBIT10rS  ADVERTISING  SALE.SMEN 
can  find  a  rewarding  career  with  Rocky 
Mountain  group.  Three  of  our  pul>- 
lishers  started  selling  ads.  The  opimr- 
tunity  is  great — the  conditions  pleasant 
and  interesting.  Give  full  information 
to  Box  1095.  Witor  &  Publisher. 

DUE  TO  EXPANSION,  we  have  an 
opening  for  a  good,  steady  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  This  is  a  permanent 
position  with  a  future.  We  are  located 
on  the  beautiful  lower  west  coast  of 
Florida — in  a  large,  new.  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Retail  Advertising  Manager.  Fort 
Myers  (IHorida  339011  News-Press. 

GROWING  FI>ORIDA  DAILY  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced,  aggressive  sales¬ 
man — good  on  layouts — who  is  anxious 
to  make  goo<I  in  a  challenging  field. 
Contact:  Wm.  Ambrose,  Adv.  Mgr., 
Star-Advocate,  Titusville,  Fla..  32780. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALE.SMAN 
Prominent  business  magazine  with 
home  office  in  New  York  City  is  seeking 
'  salesman  to  take  over  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  develop  new  business.  Should 
have  exi)erience  in  selling  national  ac¬ 
counts — calling  on  advertising  agencies 
— and  have  a  knowle<lge  of  newspapers. 
Must  l>e  willing  to  travel  northeast 
U.S.  Salary  and  commission.  Reply  Box 
1110.  Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 

OFF\<?ET  MORNING  DAILY  in  grow¬ 
ing  mountain  states  city  has  permanent 
ojiening  for  ambitious  young  display 
salesman.  Salary  and  commission.  Ex¬ 
panding  market  makes  good  earnings 
possible:  community  offers  ideal  out¬ 
door  living.  Write,  giving  background, 
to  Box  1077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  Imme<li- 
ate  oi)ening  on  10.000  ABC  six-d.ay 
•laily  ...  an  opportunity  to  join  a  well- 
establishe<l  organization  with  excellent 
future  iwissibilities.  Moslem  plant  — 
many  company  lienefits  including  group 
;  insurance,  sick  leave,  paid  vacation. 
Must  have  military  obligations  com¬ 
pleted.  Reply  by  letter  only.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to:  Roy  H.  Mortr>n.  A<1- 
vertising  Director.  Dixon  EVening 
Telegraph.  Dixon.  Illinois  61021. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  competent, 
exrierienced,  for  new  daily  with  10.000  ; 
j  circulation.  Must  be  strong  in  sales,  j 
layout  and  promotion.  Good  starting  ' 
salary.  F'ringe  benefits.  Write  fully. 

!  American  Enterprises,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
3310,  Agana,  Guam. 

I  RICTAIL  MANAGFTR  to  assume  leader¬ 
ship  of  4-man  display  staff.  The  right  I 
man  will  earn  a  promising  future  in 
group  of  respecteil  California  daily 
newspai)ers.  Knowledge  of  offset  heli>- 
ful.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  1148, 

.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  I 

SALESMAN  for  aggressive  small  d.aily  ' 
in  prime  recre.ation  area  in  Pacific  | 
Northwest.  Hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  i 
liveability  abound.  Prefer  young  man 
with  some  offset  experience,  but  this  , 
i  isn’t  necessary.  F'uture  opiKrrtunities  | 
I  and  pay  are  e.xcellent.  Write  or  call : 

I  (ieneral  Manager.  The  Bulletin,  Bend,  | 
Oreg.,  97701.  I 

SOUTHERN  CALIF'ORNIA  offset  daily 
in  rapidly-growing  area  has  immediate 
opening  for  display  salesman.  Must 
have  good  layout  ability,  solid  sales 
experience  and  stand  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  Delightful,  smog-free  coastal 
j  area.  Opportunity  may  be  your  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  bright  future  with  chain 
I  newspaper  operation.  Box  1150.  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  sought  who  is  a  bug 
on  bowling  to  edit  weekly  bowling 
publication  and  do  other  sports  for  j 
weekly  chain.  Send  resume  and  salary  ' 
requirements  to:  Ten  Pin.  Box  109, 
Ballston  Spa.  N.Y.  12020. 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  news¬ 
paper  on  the  rise.  Our  area  is  growing 
— we’re  moving  to  meet  the  challenge 
and  need  a  man  to  go  with  us.  Want 
exi>erienoed  person  who  is  ready  to 
handle  any  general  assignment.  We're 
27.fi00  evening  in  exciting  45,000  Wis¬ 
consin  city  close  to  everything.  Write, 
giving  all  details,  and  see  if  we  can’t 
get  together.  Editor.  Janesville  Gazette. 
Janesville,  Wisconsin  53546. 

COPY  READER 

for  large  New  York  metropolitan  daily. 
Exiierience  necessary  for  this  top-scale 
(Kwition.  Applicant  must  pass  pre¬ 
employment  physical  exam.  Please  sub-  ' 
mit  resume  to  Box  1153,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 

GENERAL  REPORTER  by  7-M  Ohio  1 
daily.  Immediate  oi)ening.  Good  pay — 
lively  town.  Box  1141,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WESnntN  PENNSYLVANIA  25.000 
evening  daily  seeks  general  assignment 
reporter.  Prefer  Western  Pennsylvanian 
and  must  be  college  graduate.  Experi¬ 
ence  not  essential.  Young,  congenial 
staff.  Write:  Editor,  Butler  Eagle,  But¬ 
ler.  Pa.  16001. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  expanding  9.000 
p.m.  offset  daily  in  Chart  Area  3.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
live  organization  headquartered  in 
modern  publishing  plant.  Rend  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1004. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSIS’TANT  WIRE  EDITOR  Young  j 
man  with  desk  training  for  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  1,  city  of  53,000.  Good  i 
pay.  pension  and  other  benefits.  Box 
1045.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUNdIvEWSMAN,  with  em- 
phasis  on  general  reporting.  Opportun¬ 
ity  for  growth  on  Vermont’s  largest 
newspaper.  Benefits  in  depth.  Good  liv¬ 
ing.  no  matter  what  your  interests. 
Rend  resume,  samples.  Gordon  Mills. 
Editor,  The  Burlington  Free  Press,  18’?  ! 
College  Rt.,  Burlington.  Vt.  0.5401.  , 

DIPLOMA’nC  BEAT  —  Experienced,  ' 
aggressive  reporter  wanted  to  cover  ; 
Embassies,  relatecl  assignments  in  ' 
Washington.  Rome  knowledge  of 
French,  background  of  foreign  travel  , 
helpful.  Provide  full  details  and  your  j 
qualifications.  Box  1054,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  I 


EDITOR  to  take  over  mo<lern  women’s 
1  section.  Local  club  coverage  important. 

I  but  go-getter  sought  to  <lig  up  tie-in 
'  features.  Zone  5  pm  six-day  small  daily 
goes  heavy  on  pictures  from  our  zinc 
plant.  Rend  clips  and  references  in  first 
letter.  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTI7R  wanted 
I  for  general  assignment.  Ma<lern  plant, 
excellent  working  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits.  Write:  City  Editor, 
New  Castle  News,  New  Castle.  Pa.’ 
I  16103. 

i  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
'  and  feature  writer  wanted  by  Daily 
{  Journal.  Kankakee.  Illinois.  Must  have 
I  experience  or  be  J-graduate.  Generous 
starting  salary— merit  raises— outstand- 
,  ing  fringe  benefits.  Modern  building, 
I  newly  remodeled :  top  facilities — con¬ 
genial  staff — pleasant  prosperous  com- 
I  munity  of  60,000. 

REPORTER,  experienced,  for  general 
assignment  work.  Top  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Apply  to:  Managing  Editor. 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.  14303. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — 3  years’  minimum 
experience,  for  30,000  morning  and 
Sunday  operation ;  3-man  department 
in  Zone  3.  Better-than-average  benefits 
and  living  conditions.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1050,  Eiditor  £  Publisher. 

$10,000  TO  START 
A  superior  opportunity  for  a  skilled 
I  and  ambitious  copy  editor  on  metropoli- 
i  tan  paper  in  major  competitive  city. 
!  The  man  we  are  seeking  may  now  be 
a  top  news  executive  on  a  small  news- 
pai)er.  or  the  best  copy  editor  on 
another  metropolitan  paper.  Box  1072. 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UPSTATE  EVENING  DAILY  needs  a 
women’s  news  editor  who  has  solid 
newspaper  experience  coupled  with 
energy  and  imagination.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  bring  talent  to  bear  in  a 
general  overhaul  of  women’s  news  sec¬ 
tion.  Box  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GENERAL  REPORTER 
for  Midwest  medium-sized  daily.  Good 
possibilities  for  advancement,  intact: 
A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon, 
III.,  61021. 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  WRITER- Interest¬ 
ing  position  on  evening  daily  in  inland 
Pacific  Northwest  city.  Challenging 
news  job  including  feature  writing. 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1060,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER.  experienced  and  ver¬ 
satile,  for  morning  daily.  Journeyman 
scale:  $180.  Broad  fringe  benefits.  Box 
1087.  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

FTHTOR  REPORTER-  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  daily  on  the  move  with  a  young, 
congenial  staff.  This  is  a  newly-created 
position,  perfect  for  a  young  writer 
who  wants  to  take  on  some  editing 
duties.  Box  1074,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR -If  you 
can  write  a  moving  olitorial  and  would 
like  to  pro<luce  an  e<litorial  page  in  a 
lively,  politically  independent  medium- 
size  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  an 
area  where  your  pages  will  be  read,  let 
us  know.  Zone  4.  Box  1106.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

GROWING  DAILY  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  nee<la  young  wlitor.  Real 
challenge  with  top  position  in  4-6  ye*™ 
in  modem  offset  plant.  For  tle^l* 
write:  David  M.  Turner.  Pub.,  The 
Daily  Review.  Towanda.  Pa..  1.8848. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  NEEDS  experi- 
encefl.  dependable  assistant  for  7-man 
newsroom  :  help  with  area  news,  heads, 
planning.  Opening  in  Feb.  Permanent. 
Write  fully.  Daily  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
N.Y.  13421.  _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Top-flight  experienced  news  editor  for 
challenging  job  on  a  progressive  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Area  4.  Good  salary— ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1089,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  8.  1966 


HKIJ*  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


JISTROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
nornin?  ami  Sunday  newspaper.  Chart 
jlraa  8,  has  immediate  openings  tor 
goaJified  reiKirters  and  copy  readers. 
YoonK  people  who  wish  to  move  out  of 
the  small-pai>er  category  will  find  this 
so  unusual  opportunity.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  of  eilucation  and  work  exiierienoe 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


newsmen  .XBltressive  reporter  with 
loine  experience  and  a  desire  to  grow 
with  a  daily-weekly  ortranization  neede<l 
for  general  assignment  and  police  re- 
Is^nK  on  I't.OOO  Zone  9  daily.  News 
editor  for  strong  weekly  in  Zone  9 
ne^^.  Box  1084,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


reporter  for  3-man  bureau  in  ac¬ 
tive  community  with  ability,  initiative, 
responsibility  to  take  charge  in  a  few 
months  when  present  chief  moves  up. 
Medium-size<l  New  England  daily  of¬ 
fering  liberal  fringes,  car  allowance. 
Indicate  salary  range  first  letter.  Box 
1088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


reporter  :  Highly-respected,  me- 
ium-sized  daily  (47,000  circulation)  in 
New  York  metroi>olitan  area  has  open¬ 
ing  for  young,  experienced  newsman 
who  can  dig  deeply  and  write  thor¬ 
oughly.  Excellent  opportunity  to  build 
r^Hitation  with  newspaper  th.at  has  re¬ 
cently  won  several  national  awards  for 
public  service.  Top  pay  and  fringes. 
Car  essential.  Real  opiiortunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement  for  man  or 
woman  who  is  unafraid  of  hard  work 
snd  challenge.  Box  1091.  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisber. 


REPORTER.^.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
Ezperienre<l  or  qualifietl  beginners. 
Sei^  full  ty|)ewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S. 
Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.,  60603. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GROUP  has 
openings  for  ambitious  news  men.  In- 
leiwting.  rewarding  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  advancement  to  management 
level  for  the  right  men.  Gooel  pay — 
l<nd  conditions — pleasant  living  with  a 
great  western  recreational  area  at  your 
doorstep.  Write  Box  1082,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER— A. M.  STAFF 
Fbrmal  training  and  some  daily  news- 
ptper  sports  experience  preferr^.  Good 
•alary.  35-hnur  week,  top  employe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  stating  age,  education  and 
eiperience  to:  Personnel  Dir..  News- 
Journal  Co..  831  Orange  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware  19899. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Here's  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  ambitious  newspiiperman 
-«xperience<l  in  handling  all  sports  and 
with  the  know-how  to  produce  a  top- 
rn^  sports  section  — to  put  that  am- 
kitioo  and  experience  and  know-how  to 
work  on  a  good  medium-size<I  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Soiithea.st.  Write,  with  full 
particulars,  to  Box  1108,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 
fitperienced  desk  man  skilled  in  de- 
mloping  news  and  picture  features ; 
imaginative  in  designing  attractive 
pages,  to  fill  vacancy  on  over  50,000 
Area  2  paper  in  competitive  fieid.  Per- 
liaps  you  are  not  now  a  Sunday  erlitor 
tmt  are  ready  to  move  up.  Box  1085, 
Witor  t  Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR  —  If  you're  a 
wight,  imaginative.  experience<i  wom- 
•'s  editor  who  is  interesteci  in  working 
iw  a  bright,  liveiy  daiiy  ami  Sunday 
"fwspaper  in  Zone  4 — where  the  accent 
will  he  on  local  features,  fashion,  food 
•sd  color-  send  full  details  to  Box 
IIW,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOUNG  reporter  with  one  or  two 
mperience,  for  Zone  6  daily.  Op- 
PPrtunity  to  learn  all  iihases  of  news 
mporting.  Write  Box  1083,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


A  REAL  "PRO”  LS  WANTED  on  the 
desk  by  big-time  morning  daily. 
J**  2.  All  details  first  letter.  Box  975, 
“tor  &  Publisher. 


ABTONOON  and  SUNDAY  PAPER 
Wms  reporter  and  feature  writer  to 
JPw  district  and  suburban  news.  News- 
Mansfield,  Ohio  41901. 


ARTICLES  EDITOR  for  Fact  Maga- 
cine.  Must  write  well — be  imaginative, 
versatile.  No  hacks,  please.  Write:  J. 
Dempsey,  Fact,  110  W.  40  St.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  lOOlS. 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
The  Cincinnati  Enciuirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202,  has  an  oix-ning  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  calaioging  experience  in  the  news 
field.  This  i>erson  will  Iw  resi)onsible 
for  cataloging,  classifying  and  indexing 
news  material :  tvping  require*!.  Must 
I  be  able  to  assume  a  share  of  the  ad- 
!  ministrative  duties:  some  night  work. 
I  Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Ex- 
I  cel  lent  company  l)enefits  such  as  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Ciontact 
Personnel  Department. 


I  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

I  Worldwide  service  club  organization 
based  in  Chicago  area  needs  ex|)eri- 
I  enced  editor  with  working  knowle«lge 
I  of  pnaluction  procedures  and  gt)rKl  ail- 
ministrative  ability.  Job  involves  piib- 
!  lication  of  pai)ers,  pami>hlets.  scripts. 
I  and  reports  designe*!  to  promote  a  pro- 
'  gram  of  community  l)etterment  —  im- 
proveil  business  practices  -international 
understanding.  Knowle<lge  of  audio¬ 
visuals,  Spanish  and/or  French  helpful. 
Age  30  to  45.  Up  to  $9,500  start  with 
g<Kxl  potential.  Unusual  and  challeng¬ 
ing  opiiortunity  for  creative  person 
currently  in  communications  work  or  in 
Journalism  teaching.  Send  resume.  Re¬ 
plies  held  in  confiilence.  Box  1120.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Exiierienced  on  desk  or  with  back¬ 
ground  of  varied  reporting  assignments 
and  really  to  direct  reporters,  e<lit  copy 
and  write  heiuls.  News  staff  of  10.  Six- 
afternoon  d.aily,  14.00(1  circulation.  Col¬ 
lege  town.  Write  fully.  Tribune.  Fre¬ 
mont.  Nebraska.  68025. 


CITY  EDITOR— $5,200 
Should  have  some  experience  in  sports, 
police.  Small  daily  in  E&P  Area  8. 
Finest  working  conditions  and  plant. 
Dry.  healthful  climate.  Come,  grow 
with  us!  Box  1136,  Editor  &  Pubisher. 


COMMITTED  WRITER  —  Large  com¬ 
pany  with  wide  range  of  eilitorial 
activity  nee<ls  young  versatile  writer 
committed  to  highest  standanls  of 
craftsmanship.  Opiiortunity  to  experi¬ 
ment.  grow,  along  with  handling  rou¬ 
tine  editorial  chores.  Reiiuires  college 
degree  and  minimum  of  four  years’ 
diversifieil  professional  experience. 
Write  —  describing  experience,  self, 
goals  —  to:  Harry  Hamilton,  Box  1134, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITING  CHALLENGE 
Long-established,  money-making  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  seeks  an  imaginative, 
word-conscious  craftsman  to  improve 
staff-written  and  freelance  manuscripts. 
Job  demands  creative  copy  editing,  not 
mere  comma  polishing  and  headline 
writing. 

The  successful  applicant  will  have  a 
good  mind,  a  flair  for  handling  quotes 
and  color,  a  dedication  to  excellence,  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  rewrite  when 
required.  Starting  salary  excels  $10,- 
000;  profit  sharing  and  other  fringes; 
unusual  opportunities  to  advance  to 
writing  or  supervisory  jobs.  If  you  have 
magazine  experience  or  if  you've  out¬ 
grown  your  newspaper  job,  write 
BOX  nil,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


COPY  READER  for  large  metroiMilitnn 
morning  daily.  College  graduate  pre¬ 
ferably  with  J-ilegree,  age  25  to  35. 
Some  experience  desirable  but  will  con¬ 
sider  a  qualifieil  lieginner.  Excellent 
salary  and  employee  benefits.  Box  1138, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN— Strong  on  makeup— for 
Lower  I.4ike  Michigan  daily  that  em¬ 
phasizes  pictorial  and  local  news  cov¬ 
erage.  Excellent  pay.  good  hours, 
fringe  lienefits  for  reliable  man.  Fine 
staff  —  lovely  community  —  with  many 
recreational,  eiluc.ational  and  cultural 
advantages.  Ideal  spot  for  versatile  man 
on  smaH  daily  who  wants  to  move  up. 
Room  for  advancement.  Box  1139,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL  WRITER 


If  you  are  highly  specialized  in  Latin  American  Affairs; 

If  you  hold  an  advanced  degree  or  college  degree  from  a 
"top"  school  with  "top"  grades; 

If  you  have  had  journalistic  training  or  several  years  of  appli¬ 
cable  experience; 

If  you  write  and  speak  Spanish  fluently,  then  you  may  be  the 
man  this  100,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  is  looking  for. 

Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  experience.  Location  New 
York  City.  Qualified  applicants  should  submit  resume  to: 

Box  1130  Editor  &  Publisher 


DESK  MAN  to  handle  wire  copy  (AP 
tape  I  and  sports  desk  with  heads,  page 
layout,  and  fill-in  on  staff  days  off ; 
other  days  general  reporting.  Two 
years'  experience  minimum.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  benefits.  Afternoon 
daily.  Write:  S.  H.  Wendover,  Meriden 
Journal,  Meriden.  Conn.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  educational  background.  No  phone 
calls  accepte*!. 


EDITOR  —  Opportunity  with  business 
publication  for  a  young  man.  under  age 
28  and  draft  exempt,  as  assistant  edi¬ 
tor.  Send  resume,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  to:  Commerce  Pub.  Co., 
40S  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  63102. 


EDITORIAL  TRAINEE  for  newspai>er 
group  with  new-.spapers  in  15-40,000 
bracket.  Starting  spot  is  on  15,000 
CTiart  Area  2  daily  in  college  town. 
Opportunity  to  train  on  all  desks, 
Iwats,  etc.  Position  can  lead  to  an 
e<litorial  e.xecutive's  sixit  for  the  right 
candidate.  Prefer  college  graduate. 
Send  resume  along  with  starting  salary 
requirement  to  Box  1143,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITDK'S  DRE.AM'  OPi’ORTt'MTY! 
Chicago  suburban  weekly  4-paper  chain, 
growing  like  mad,  nee<ls  one-man-band 
(or  one-gal-band)  editor  who  writes  a 
clean  story,  knows  makeup,  photog¬ 
raphy  and  writes  strong  editorials. 
Must  have  ability  to  hire  and  train 
stringers.  This  is  top  spot  in  nation's 
top  residential  cultural  communities. 
Good  starting  salary,  fast  consistant 
raises.  Age  unimportant,  but  vigor 
counts.  Call  or  write  Mr.  Hirsch,  'The 
STAR.  Highland  Park,  III.  60035. 


EXPANSION  has  create*!  opportunity 
for  young  sports  writer  year  or  more 
experience — wishing  to  move  up  to  .33.- 
COO  p.m.  in  Ohio  industrial  city  on 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Imagination  and 
desire  vital  to  cover  top  grade  scholas¬ 
tic  athletics  and  dig  for  sharp  features 
in  all  sport*:  some  makeup  work.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  and  clipping  to  Box  947, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


lAXLAL  POLITICAL  ANALYST,  col-  I 
umnist  and  county  government  re-  ■ 
porter  to  assist  managing  e*litor  of  8-  ' 
man  staff  on  12.000  ABC  weekly.  Call  1 
or  write:  Publisher,  Burlington  County  I 
Herald,  Mt.  Holly.  N.J..  08060. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Challenging  opportunity  on  offset  daily 
with  5.000  circulation.  Zone  7  and  8. 
for  youthful  man.  Imagination,  ability 
to  handle  <Iesk  and  train  promising 
staff  chief  requirements.  Box  1144, 
E*litor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  will  take 
the  responsibility  along  with  authority 
to  manage  department  of  5  persons. 
6,000  daily  in  trading  center — indus¬ 
trial.  resort  10,000  city.  Strong  local 
territory  coverage,  modern  plant.  Write 
fully.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 


MANAGING  EDITOR'S  OPENING  due 
to  illness.  Unusual  future  opportunity 
for  de<licnte<l  talente*!  man  on  small 
city  award-winning  ABC  daily.  Pro¬ 
gressive.  growing  organization.  Air¬ 
mail  background  to:  C.  E.  Phillips. 
Daily  Chronicle.  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

(AC  805)  525-5555. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  -  REPORTER, 
start  $135  plus  car  allowance:  also 
o|>ening  for  reporter,  start  $105  plus 
car  allowance.  Nash  Newspapers, 
S*>merville,  N.J.,  08876. 


NEW  DAILY  with  10.000  circulation 
nee*ls  competent  newspaperman  with  at 
least  five  years  experience  in  news  re¬ 
porting.  feature  writing,  layout  and 
editing.  Prefer  J-school  graduate.  Good 
starting  salary.  Fringe  benefits.  Writ* 
fully.  American  Enterprises,  Inc.,  P.O. 
B*>x  ;t310,  Agana,  Guam. 


READY  TOR  SUBURBIA? 
Prestige  suburban  newspaper  chain 
northwest  of  Chicago  nee*ls  experienced 
young  newsman  to  assume  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  local  news,  feature  coverage  in 
gr*>wing  community.  Job  stresses  in¬ 
dividual  initiative,  responsibility  as  part 
of  award-winning  staff  nationally-rec- 
*>gnize*l  for  unique  approach  to  subur¬ 
ban  journalism.  Progressive  policies — 
new  m*Mlem  offices  —  many  company 
benefits.  Send  full  resume,  sample  clips 
to;  Charles  E.  Hayes,  Executive 
Bklitor,  Paddock  Publications,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  III.,  60006. 


REPORTER  for  growing  offset  daily  in 
c*)mpetitive  situation  to  cover  city, 
county  lieats  plus  some  features  and 
photography.  Locate*!  on  Michigan- 
Wisconsin  border.  175  miles  from  Mil¬ 
waukee,  in  ideal  area  for  water-out- 
d<M>rs  enthusiast.  Ron  Kohls,  Editor. 
The  HeraUI-Leader,  Menominee,  Mich., 
49858. 


SPORTS  —  An  Ohio  morning  daily 
(circ.  23.000)  seeks  an  assistant  sports 
e*litor  who  can,  if  qualified,  work  into 
■a  permanent  career  as  sports  editor. 
Seek  comiietent  writer  who  can  also 
handle  e<liting  and  makeup.  Heavy  em¬ 
phasis  given  to  the  sports  pages.  Have 
full  AP  sports  wire.  Write:  Allen  Dud¬ 
ley.  Associate  Gen.  Mgr..  Republican- 
Courier,  Findlay,  Ohio  45840. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  morning  pa- 
I>er.  Emphasis  on  high  school  coverage. 
Layout  ability  essential.  Aftemt)on 
daily  in  Wisconsin.  Send  resumi,  clip¬ 
pings,  salary  requirements  to  Box  1118, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

STATE  OF 
CONNECTICUT 
REPORTER 

For  nation's  leading  Electronics 
and  metal  working  newspapers. 

•  TOP  SALARY 

•  LIBERAL  BENEFITS 

Box  1133,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  wanted  for  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  West.  Prefer  exiieri¬ 
enced  man  but  would  train  young  man 
exempt  from  military  service.  Box 
1137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  nee*led  by 
30,000  circulation  evening  daily.  Ideas, 
enthusiasm,  news  sense  important.  Will 
direct  3-meml)er  staff  covering  all 
phases:  home,  family,  social,  civic  life. 
Top-notch  pay.  benefits:  in  progressive 
community  near  Chicago.  Newly  re- 
m<xlelle*l  building— best  of  facilities. 
Professional,  prize-winning  staff.  S^nd 
resume  to  Box  1147,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


HELP  WANTED 

Operators-Machinists 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Printers 


WIRE  EDITOR 

\vante<l  f<»r  Zone  5  12,OOh  daily.  Prefer 
man  25  to  Ji.i.  but  willing  to  train  re¬ 
cent  journalism  gra<luate.  Oi»ening  is 
on  progressive  Midwest  evening  pai>er. 
Good  salary,  fringes,  excellent  working 
conilitions.  Position  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  departmental  spot  for 
the  right  man.  Box  1140,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIFtE  EDITOR  who  wants  to  grow 
with  11,000  a.m.  daily.  North  Texas 
city  25.000.  Unlimited  opiwrtunity  with 
top  newspaj)er  group.  Substantial  in¬ 
come:  Southwesterner  or  Southerner: 
l>enefits  :  10  miles  from  university  town. 
Would  consider  mature,  capable  wom¬ 
an.  Matt  Sheley.  Publisher.  Herabl- 
Banner,  Box  1047,  Greenville,  Texas 
75402. 


WOMAN’S  REPORTER  —  J-grad  or 
equivalent,  for  a  l»etter-than-routine 
position  by  strong,  expanding,  prize¬ 
winning  evening  daily.  Zone  5.  Top- 
notch  pay,  many  substantial  benefits; 
merit  raises;  opjKirtunity  for  a<ivance-  i 
ment,  Progre.ssive.  motlern  community  < 
of  50,000.  Modern,  pleasant  surnmnd-  * 
ings  —  congenial  staff.  Send  full  de-  ; 
tails  to;  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee.  II-  i 
linois  60901.  I 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  a  rare  com-  ! 
bination  of  guts  and  tact  to  look  umler  I 
the  rug  at  city  hall,  cover  county  court  l 
like  a  blanket.  Must  have  some  gov-  ' 
ernment  rei>orting  exi>erience.  Pro¬ 
gressive  Southeastern  city  of  40.000. 
Send  3  samples  of  your  l)est  work.  Box 
1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  F^<litor.  j 
PO  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood.  Calif.  91603  I 


STRINGERS  WANTED  | 

Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspajier  | 
Box  1124  Etlitor  &  Publisher  | 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE  TIME  MONEY? 

Author  &  Journalist.  America’s  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
“extra”  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  lKK>k.  SUC(  E’SSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  (14.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $19.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  lo3o  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 


;  STRINGER  WANTED  from  state  capi- 
j  tal  and  major  city  newspai>ers  to  re- 
I  |K>rt  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
j  municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
'  to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi- 
j  dential.  .•\<ldress  M.  Sweeney,  Box  1113, 

!  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  P.4Y  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
aial  photos  for  new*  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensa¬ 
tional  and  expose  type  stories  about 
and  directeci  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Stur- 
man.  World  Wide  Newa  Co..  2075  E. 
65lh  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44103. 

Operators^Machinists 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTON  OPERATOR 
for  largest  offset  Daily  in  U.S.  Goo<l  ‘ 
working  conditions.  Profit  sharing. 
Contact  J.  A.  Stevenson.  The  Oltla- 
homa  Journal.  7430  S.E.  15,  Oklahoma  1 
City.  Okla..  73110. 

GOOD  STUDENT  Linotype  Or>erator,  I 
Mostly  straight  matter.  State  starting 
salary  expected,  qualifications,  etc. 
Lady  preferred.  The  Sycamore  Leader, 
Box  368.  Sycamore.  Ohio  44S82. 


COMBINATION  Floorman  -  Operator, 
afternoon  daily.  No  night  work.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Up  to  3  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion.  company  pension  plan.  Cal)  314 
AC  1-2800,  or  write:  Composing  Room 
Foreman,  The  Courier-Post.  200  N. 
Third  St.,  Hannibal,  Missouri  63401. 


M.-VCHINIST  nee<le<l  in  Florida.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  with  Lino¬ 
type  and  TTS  experience.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  includes  paid  vacation,  sick  leave, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  Nvith  ability.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HIGHLY-QUALinO).  ALL-AROUND 
composing  room  machinist  to  service 
TTS  equipment.  Comets  and  Elektron. 
Newspaper  located  in  one  of  Northern 
California’s  most  desirable  coastal  liv¬ 
ing  areas.  Excellent  plant  and  w*orking 
conditions.  Box  977,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  Room 

PRESS  MANAGEIR — Head  offset  and 
printing  darkroom  through  press.  $125 
a  w’eek  plus  bonus  incentive.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  The  Sun-Journal, 
P.O.  Box  218,  Brooksville.  Fla.  33512. 


PRESSMEN 

We  have  top  positions  open  for  ex- 
perience<l  newspaper  pressmen. 

$■1.00  Per  Hour 

Paid  Vacation  and  Paid  Holidays 

Free  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Comprehensive  Insurance 
for  you  and  your  family 

Free  Life  Insurance  and 
Sick  Pay  Insurance 


;  EXPERIENCED  FLOORM.AN— Would 
j  consider  good  two-thirder.  Mostly  ad 
make-up.  Both  hot  metal  and  conven- 
I  tional.  Letterpress  shop.  Good  equip- 
!  ment  to  work  with.  Hospitalization  in- 
I  surance  plan  and  pension  plan.  Con- 
'  tact :  Tilton  Publications.  Inc..  Ro- 
;  chelle.  Illinois  61068. 


AD  FOREMAN  for  expanding  daily  ip 
Area  3.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex- 
tierienced  compoeitor-mark-up  man. 
Good  wages.  Send  complete  resume  in 
first  letter.  Box  872.  Elditor  &  Pub. 
Usher. 


COMBINATION  PRINTERS  needed  by 
medium-size  daily  in  Area  3.  Must  be 
toi>-nutch  in  ad  composition,  page 
make-up  and  ad  mark-up.  Go^  scale 
and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  900,  Editor 
'  &  Publisher. 

'  ALL-AROUND  MAN 

Combination  printer-comiKising  room 
Linotyiie  suiiervisor;  machinist  experi- 
I  ence  desired.  We  are  looking  for  an  all- 
I  around  man  to  set  up  and  take  charge 
i  of  new  TTS  computer  shop.  N.Y.C. 

I  vicinity.  Excellent  opixjrtunity  for  right 
j  individual.  Write  Box  1098.  Editor  & 

'  Publisher,  or  phone  immeiliately  (AC 
’  2121  964-9894. 


EXPERIENCED  FLOOR  MAN  for  ex- 
j  panding  Ohio  daily.  Will  consider  two- 
j  thirder.  40-hours,  paid  hospitalization, 
I  sick  lienefits,  insurance,  2-week  vaca- 
I  tion.  Completely  moilern  shop,  air-con- 
ditioncd.  Day  scale  $124.80.  Reply  to 
Box  1094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  newt- 
paiter  press  anil  composing  room  (both 
ietteriiress  and  offsetl  in  E&P  Zones 
.i,  7  and  8.  Send  full  resumi  and 
reference.-!  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
7  S.  Dearlioin.  Chicago,  111.,  60603. 


Market  Research  Market  Research 


: . ""T" . . . . . . . . . ■ . . . 

MARKET  RESEARCH  i 
j  PRODUCT  PLANNING  I 

[1  A  major  manufacturer  of  printing  equipment,  in-  y 

^  eluding  presses,  has  a  growth  position  for  a  Market  m 

J  Research  specialist  who  can  handle  industry  sur-  m 

y  veys.  The  man  we  need  should  have  a  broad  knowl-  s 

y  edge  of  the  Graphic  Arts  industry,  2-4  years  expe-  J 

g  rience,  and  a  familiarity  with  most  sources  of  vital  H 

g  information.  g 

g  VVe  would  like  a  man  with  numerous  contacts  in  g 

g  the  industry,  with  mechanical  aptitude  in  hardware  g 

m  items,  and  an  acquaintanceship  with  data  process-  p 

g  ing.  Work  will  involve  all  levels  of  management 
g  and  some  travel  is  required.  p 

E  The  potentials  of  this  post  are  outstanding.  The 
g  salary  and  benefits  are  excellent.  A  discussion  in  E 

g  person  is  required  to  fully  explore  its  advantages.  g 

H  Send  a  resume  in  full  confidence  to:  Personnel  M 

g  Manager  M 


RAIF30IHII.0 


m  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  g 

m  221  Fairchild  Avenue  H 

p  Plainview.  LI..  N.Y.  11803  M 

M  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (M/F)  H 


Permanent  Position 
An  Ideal  Place  to  Work 

If  you  have  e.xperience  on  any  tyiie  of 
newspaper  press,  you  may  qualify. 

Suburban  Chicago  Area 
Box  1065,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRE3SS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  six-day 
p.m.  daily.  Zone  1.  Thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  on  double  width  standard  type 
newspaper  cylinder  presses.  Press  in¬ 
volved  in  position  open  consists  of  four 
units  and  double  folder.  Must  be  able 
to  make  all  repairs  and  adjustments 
normally  performed  by  experienced 
foreman.  Ability  to  efficiently  supervise 
crew  most  important.  Box  928,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEW.SPAPER  CO.MPOSITOR  and 
pres.sman  for  small  daily-weekly  com¬ 
bination.  Stevens  Ptg.  Co.,  Paxton. 
III.,  60957.  Ph:  (217)  379-4,313. 


WEB  OFI'SET  PRESSMAN  experi¬ 
enced  on  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  (Tood  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Brlitor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect 
212-315-3833. 

Printers 

EXPERIENCED  COMPOSITORS 
wanted.  40-hrs.,  paid  holidays,  vaca¬ 
tions,  health  insurance,  university  com¬ 
munity.  Lafayette  Typesetting  Co..  Box 
596,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  47902.  Phone: 
742-5377,  James  R.  Craw. 


CX^MBINATION  MAN  competent  on 
Linotype  and  ad  work.  Day  situation 
open;  $120.00  for  37%  hour  week.  Sick 
leave,  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
pension  plan,  2  week's  vacation  1  year, 
3  week's  12  years.  Excellent  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  Good  boating,  fishing,  hunting 
area.  Contact:  The  Progress-Index.  15 
Franklin  St.,  Petersburg,  Va..  23804. 


AD  FOREMAN  for  expanding  daily  in 
Ohio.  Excellent  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  compositor-mark-up  man.  Day 
scale  $124.80  with  hospitalization  paid 
—-sick  benefit — life  insurance.  Modern, 
air-conditioned  plant.  Two  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion.  Reply  to  Box  1078,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Major  Chart  Area  2  M-ES  is  now 
seeking  that  key  foreman  who  can 
meet  the  reejuirements  of  effectively 
suiiervising  a  comiMising  room  com¬ 
bining  hot  and  cohl  tyi>e  processes. 
The  man  we  select  will  have  full 
credentials  for  dynamic  supervision  as 
a  primary  qualification. 

He  will  be  a  "do-er"  with  an  appetite 
for  changes  and  a  keen  awareness  of 
system  control. 

We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  in  an 
attractive  area  with  fine  educational, 
residential  and  recreational  facilities. 
Are  you  our  man? 

Write  us  today! 

Box  1151,  Editor  &  Publisher 


COMPOSING  ROOM  fVPPORTUNlTY. 
Need  all  'round  journeyman  for  non¬ 
union  newspaper  of  15.000  circulation 
in  attractive  Chart  Area  2  college 
town  ...  a  real  opportunity  for  a 
young  man  who  w.mts  to  join  a  pro¬ 
gressive  group.  Position  will  lead  to 
Ass't.  Composing  Room  Foreman.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $135.  Senil  full  details  on 
past  experience,  etc.,  to  Box  1128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CDMPOSITOR-FLOOR  MAN  needed 
immeiliately  for  6-<lay-a-week  or»n 
shop  publication  in  North  Central  Ohio; 
also  operator  with  e.'irly  foremanship 
future.  Write  Box  1115,  Blitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  stating  resume  of  exiierience. 


FLOORMAN  or  combination  composi¬ 
tor-operator.  Ideal  conditions  for  com¬ 
petent  printer  in  small  city  daily  com¬ 
posing  room.  Eastern  Zone  5.  Writ* 
capabilities,  requirements,  availability 
to  Box  1145,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  ability 
to  coordinate  mechanical  departments 
of  15,000  daily;  have  understanding  of 
labor  contracts  and  new  process. 
Prefer  applicant  from  New  England. 
Apply  in  confidence  giving  experience, 
age.  salary  history,  references  to:  Bus¬ 
iness  Mgr.,  Nashua  Telegraph,  60  Mam 


St.,  Nashua.  N.H..  03060. 
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HKI.I*  WA>TED 
Vroduetion 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


O'EWSPAl’KR  GROUP  OPERATION 
;  ‘jjjijing  newspaper  prmluction  man 
for  a  position  as  production  consultant 
lor  the  group.  This  man  must  be 
ikillrd  in  the  operation  of  both  hot- 
•vp*  and  offset  mechanical  plants.  A|>- 
rtoximately  S0%  of  our  papers  have 
converttsl  to  offset.  This  man 
be  capable  of  analyzing  and 
ealusting  current  production  proce- 
jurea  —  implementing  existing  proce- 
durta-and  developing  new  ones.  Salary 
•t  negotiable  Istsed  on  experience  and 
•(dinicsl  knowleilge.  The  man  we  are 
iooking  for  should  be  aware  of  the  new 
.irvelopments  in  the  field  of  graphic 
lull  and  shoulii  I)e  looking  toward  the 
ipplication  of  computers  for  newspaper 
iroduction.  Please  forward  comi)leto 
Ind  detaileil  resume  together  with  your 
nmings  record  for  the  past  year, 
^jalified  applicants  will  receive  confi- 
dei'.ial  reply.  An  equal  opiM>rtunity 
ffliployer.  Box  IISS.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relalions 


Administratire 


YOUNG  EDITOR-PUBLISHHnt,  sea¬ 
soned,  wants  to  take  full  charge  of 
your  community-orienterl  weekly  or 
small  daily  new'spa|>er.  Accomplished 
in  all  phases  of  management  produc¬ 
tion,  selling,  photography,  writing, 
oliting,  iayout.  Has  won  awards  for 
writing,  editing.  Box  1029,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIST  (conserva¬ 
tive)  interested  in  servicing  like  pul>- 
lications.  Can  provide  the  right  cartoon 
for  erlitorials  and  articles.  Quick  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  Bo.x  1122,  Editor  &  Pulw 
lisher. 


Display  Adtertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  nee<l  a  top  producer  and  staff 
builder,  send  for  my  resume.  Seventeen 


Fr^e  Lance 

FOR  ONLY  $50  A  WEEK,  your  own 
man  in  Paris!  Editorial  page  mailers 
— s|iot  a.ssignments.  coddlol  handling 
your  VIP's.  Ex-AP  (10  years’  Euroi>e); 


exi>erience  retail,  national,  class-  j  national  news  weekly.  Returning 

ifie«l.  Age  42.  fimdy.  college.  Seek  i  1;^.^  p„ris.  Box  397.  Editor  &  Pub- 
liermanent  connection  with  metro  or  Usher 
medium.  Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER'S  as.sign- 
ment  sought  by  aggressive,  mature, 
thoroughly  experienced  metropolitan  re¬ 
tail-national  salesman  on  smaller  news- 
liaiier.  Excellent  record,  health  and 
references.  Area  4  preferrerl;  30  days 
notice  rexiuireel.  Box  1121,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER 

krt  you  looking  for  a  secure  and 
rhzllenging  career  7  Progressive 
Metro  New  York  financial  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  skilletl  young  writer  for 
spot  in  Marketing  Department. 
Opportunity  to  learn  and  accept 
responsibility  in  ail  phases  of  mar¬ 
keting.  Must  be  a  self-starter.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  sur¬ 
roundings.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bo.x  1109,  Editor  & 
Mlither. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ttcellent  job  opportunity  in  national 
«Bip(Uiy  for  assistant  capable  of  writ- 
nj  and  planting  news  releases-  pro- 
iufinit  house  organ — and  having  some 
'nowledge  of  advertising.  Must  have 
Svesiz  years  newspa|>er  editorial  ex- 
jerience.  Box  963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  REPRESENTATIVES 

TRAVEL  CAMPUSES  PROMOTING 
TEXT  BOOKS.  DEGREE.  VOT/DD. 
W'WO  BUSINE'SS  EXPERIENCE 
Smith’s  Fifth  Ave  Agency,  489  5th  Ave. 


DO  YOU  NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE. 

I  comiietent  man  to  operate  or  assist  in 

I  the  operation  of  your  street  saies  de¬ 
partment?  Over  20  years'  experience  on 
two  metropolitan  dailies  handling  urban 
and  suburban  newsboy,  newsstand  and 
rack  sales.  Presently  employed.  Seek 
challenge.  Box  1081,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


BEGINNER:  Good  sales  background; 
knows  printing  —  some  iayout  —  some 
newspaper.  Degree.  27.  St.  Louis  or 
Zone  6.  Box  1079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  writing  -  reporting 
team.  Elxperienced  city-side  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  prize-winning  staffers.  Jour¬ 
nalistically  separated  by  merger.  Pre¬ 
fer  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  1003,  Editor  & 

,  Publisher. 

!  SPORTS  EDITOR 

I  desires  new  challenge ;  23  years’  ex- 
I  perience.  Can  produce  imaginative,  at¬ 
tractive  pages.  Now  employed  55,000 
I  Midwest  daily.  Will  relocate,  prefer 
South.  References?  The  best!  Box  1051, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  YOUNG  FREE-LANCE  WRITER  with 
'  M.A.  in  world  affairs — M.A.  in  history 
I  — seeks  assistant  editorship  with  news- 
paiier  or  magazine.  Box  1043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER— on  daily- 
seeks  advance  to  I0-15M  daily.  Box 
1086,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVFIRTISING  MANAGER,  presently 
employed,  and  presently  "casting  pearls 
to  swine.”  But,  plenty  pearls  left  for 
handsome  necklace  of  profits.  If  you're 
really  serious  about  maximizing  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues,  and  will  use  imag¬ 
inative,  cost-conscious  solutions  to  your 
personnel  and  pro<Iuction  problems, 
send  for  resume  to  Box  1116,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  EDITOR  OF  QUALITY  WEEKLY  in 
I  Zone  5 — M.A.  in  English,  M.S.  in 
Jouinalism  (Northwestern)  —  age  31. 
looking  for  job  preferably  dealing  with 
national,  international  affairs:  other 
interesting  offers  also  welcome.  Can 
write  t  straight  reporting,  features,  edi¬ 
torials,  columns,  summaries),  edit  all 
types  of  copy  (non-daily  wire  experi¬ 
ence  over  two  years),  do  layout  and 
makeup  (magazine,  tabloid,  regular^ — 
letteriiress,  offset),  take  pictures,  re¬ 
search.  teach  -  and  -  learn.  Employer 
knows  I  want  change.  Present  pay 
$7,200.  Not  U.S.  citizen.  Box  1103,  &Ii- 
i  tor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

IMAGlN.A’nVE.  SELF  -  STARTING, 
very  ambitious  award-winning  former 
Signal  Corps  and  wire  service  photogra¬ 
pher  with  technical  know-how  and 
news  sense  wants  assignment  in  Viet 
Nam  to  photograph  the  biggest  news 
story  in  the  world  :  prefer  to  represent 
metro  newspai>er,  magazine  or  TV. 
Presently  with  leading  West  Texas 
newspai>er.  Box  1126,  E<litor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


,  PRINTER.  14  years'  on  floor.  Know 
I  G44  Intertype,  make-up,  stereotyite ; 
last  7  years'  on  Midwest  daily  (S-M). 
Age  30.  No  drinker.  References.  Box 
1023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIRST  -  CLASS  MAKE'UP  -  AD  MAN 
must  have  warm  climate.  Prefer  me¬ 
dium-size  or  smaller  California,  Florida 
or  Arizona  daily.  Perm,anent  only.  36. 
family  man.  Employed  present  job  17 
j  years.  Recommendation  letters  avail- 
aide.  E.  Madendorp,  2207  Mills  Ave., 
N.  Muskegon,  Mich.,  49443. 

PRESSRC/OM  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Foreman.  Offset  newspa|)er  preferre<l. 
Fully  cumi>etent  —  camera  through 
bindery.  Wm.  G.  Cundy,  1807  So. 
266th  PL,  Kent.  Wash.,  9S031. 


Production 

MECHANICAL  SUPEfflINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Proven  supervisor  —  experienced  new 
process,  hot  metal,  and  "TTS.  Presently 
employe<l,  desire  change.  Family  man. 
43,  university  grad.  Full  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box  1063, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 


;  HELP  I  J-grad,  '64,  seduced  into  in- 
I  surance  racket,  seeks  position  on  small 
I  newspaper.  Summer  ext)erience  on 
weekly.  All  letters  promptly  answererl. 

^  Box  1101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HERE  YOU  ARE 

Rapid  rise  causeii  by  70-hour-per  week 
push,  no  "puH’’  involverl.  At  24.  Col¬ 
lege  Degree,  Marine  vet.  3  years’  in 
commercial  radio,  six  years’  full  and 
part-time  newspaper ;  now  managing 
e<litor  of  weekly.  If  .vou  are  not  afraid 
of  youth  and  have  top  job  oi>en  (PR. 
newspaper,  academic),  let’s  talk.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary,  $8M.  Box  1149,  E<)itor  & 
Publisher. 


SKILLED  CX)PY  EDITOR  on  foreign 
desk  on  one  of  the  nation’s  10  largest 
dailies  seeks  same  tmsition  on  similar 
pai)er.  Current  editor  is  a  werewolf. 
Box  1123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPACE  REPORTER  with  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  eager  to  relocate  with 
another  daily — magazine.  PR  depart¬ 
ment  of  aerospace  film  —or  in  govern¬ 
ment  post  directly  related  to  manner! 
space  flight  program.  Exi>erienced.  ag¬ 
gressive.  young,  married,  and  M.A. 
level.  Box  1131,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS — Desk,  rewrite.  J-grad.  young, 
expcriencerl.  Thinking  metro.  Box  1129, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  OF  MAINE  ONLY— Weekly 
erlitor,  university  science  writer,  wishes 
position  either  field.  Age  38,  college, 
traveled,  family,  vet.  Heavy  magazine 
articles,  features,  columns,  editorials. 
Box  1119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  WRITER  with  successful 
15  months  as  featire  writer  and  City 
Hall  reporter  for  23,000  daily  in  Zone 
9  desires  advertising  or  PR  poet.  Can 
handle  both  writing  and  contact  work. 

,  Age  24,  single,  draft  exempt,  college 

I  background — ad  agency  and  PR  ex¬ 
perience.  Willing  to  travel,  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  1019,  Eiditor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

PRESS  AGENT,  EX-REPORTER,  25, 
seeks  legman’s  spot  with  gossip  col¬ 
umnist  publisher  or  own  column.  Will 
relocate.  Top-column  planter — right  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1006,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

I  FEATURE  WRITER,  WOMAN,  four 
years’  newspaper,  two  years’  PR  work; 
seeks  growth  opportunity.  Bo.x  1096. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks 
part-time  work  in  public  relations, 
house  journals,  etc.  Zone  2.  Bo.x  1127, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLIC  RELA’HONS 
and  promotion  director,  early  40’s.  in¬ 
terested  in  top-drawer  PR  position  in 
industrial  or  publishing  field.  Twenty 
years’  varied  newspaper  experience. 
Box  1117,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Services 


NUK’D  A  TV  EDITOR?  Let  us  handle 
the  job  for  you  at  half  the  cost  I  Com¬ 
plete  package  includes  TV  crossword 
puzzle,  cartoons,  exclusive  features. 
PLUS  a  weekly  TV  program  log  with 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
station  in  YOUR  area.  Buy  all  or  part. 
Write  for  samples,  rates.  Bo.x  1114. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Rohert  U.  BroMii 


Legislation  for  ’66 


The  89th  Confrress  returns  to 
work  next  week.  Still  alive  from 
the  first  session  are  a  dozen  or 
more  bills  that  probably  will  be 
pursued  vigorously.  Among 
them  are: 

1.  Repeal  of  Section  14 (B)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  under 
w'hich  19  States  have  passed 
“right  to  work”  laws.  Repeal 
passed  the  House  but  was 
blocked  in  the  Senate.  H.R.  77 
has  been  given  high  prioritv  bv 
the  CIO-AFL. 

2.  A  minimum  wage  increase 
and  expanded  coverage.  A  bill 
to  raise  the  $1.25  hourly  wage 
rate  to  $1.75  and  greatly  en¬ 
large  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  is  ready  for  floor  action. 

3.  After  several  years  of 
ground  w'ork,  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  a  renewed  drive  to  re¬ 
quire  doubletime  pay  for  over¬ 
time  work,  replacing  the  time- 
and-a-half  pay  schedule. 

4.  New  Federal  authority  to 
regulate  and  standardize  pack¬ 
aging  and  labelling  of  consumer 
products.  This  is  contained  in 

S.  985  W'hich  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  one  form  or  another  for 
several  sessions. 


At  the  risk  of  sounding  pro¬ 
vincial,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
New  York  city  transit  strike 
has  reduced  the  chances  for  re¬ 
peal  of  Section  14(B)  and  those 
chances  become  slimmer  with 
each  additional  day  the  city’s 
buses  and  subways  are  shut 
down. 

Union  pow'er  of  a  magnitude 
that  can  paralyze  and  strangle 
the  largest  city  in  the  country — 
that  creates  disrespect  for  and 
definance  of  city  officials,  the 
courts,  and  the  rule  of  law’ — 
should  startle  many  legislators 
w’ho  had  been  prepared  to 
broaden  union  power  by  the  re¬ 
peal  of  14(B). 

We  believe  Mike  Quill  and 
his  shenanigans  have  done  a 
great  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
union  lalwr  and  many  respon¬ 
sible  union  executives.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  our  lalwr-management 
laws  are  so  lop-sided  that  Quill 
can  get  away  with  it  then  cer¬ 
tainly  others  might  try  akso.  It 
is  beside  the  point  to  say  that 
he  is  not  “getting  away  with  it,” 
that  Quill  and  some  of  his  hench¬ 
men  have  been  arrested  and 
may  eventually  pay  heavy  fines 
as  well  as  serve  time  in  jail.  The 
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•Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  for  increased  industry  self¬ 
regulation  and  responsibility 
will  forestall  additional  legisla¬ 
tion  in  this  field. 


important  thing  is  that  neither 
the  subw’ays  nor  buses  are  run¬ 
ning  in  New  York  City  and  they 
w’ill  not  run  until  Mike  Quill 
gives  the  word. 


There  may  be  some  justifica¬ 
tion  for  expanding  the  coverage 
of  the  wage  laws  and  increasing 
the  minimum.  But  it  seems  there 
is  as  much  justification  for  op¬ 
posing  the  latter  as  there  is  in 
the  White  House  taking  such 
vigorous  action  against  the  steel 
price  increase  and  the  recently- 
attempted  price  increase  in  the 
copper  industry. 

It  also  seems  that  proponents 
of  the  doubletime  for  overtime 
provision  have  lost  their  basic 
arguments.  They  have  reasoned, 
and  have  used  this  argument  in 
promoting  the  legislation,  that 
it  will  increase  employment  be¬ 
cause  employers  would  rather 
hire  an  additional  man  at 
straight  time  than  pay  double 
for  the  same  w’ork.  Opponents 
have  said  it  w’ill  do  nothing  of 
the  kind  because  in  most  in¬ 
stances  an  employer  w’ould  pre¬ 
fer  to  pay  for  overtime  and 
maintain  the  same  w’ork  force 
rather  than  increase  the  number 
of  employes  with  all  the  paper 
w’ork  and  fringe  benefits  that 
automatically  accrue. 

All  of  this  seems  rather  aca¬ 
demic  now’  because  unemploy¬ 
ment  has  been  reduced  to  the 
lK)int  w’here  there  is  actually  a 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  in 
most  industries.  It  really  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  how’  much 
an  employer  has  to  pay  for  over¬ 
time  w’ork,  it  won’t  increase  em¬ 
ployment  perceptibly  because 
the  qualified  hands  are  not 
available. 

Now’,  as  then,  overtime  w’ork 
and  overtime  pay  go  to  those 
already  employed. 


Gamblers^  Foe  Dies 
Of  Publishing  Costs 

Joliet,  Ill. 

“Rising  Costs”  w’rote  the 
obituary  of  the  crusading  w’eek- 
ly  Spectator  here  last  w’eek.  It 
had  been  in  business  39  years. 

In  recent  years  the  w’eekly 
became  nationally  know’n  for  its 
attacks  on  gambling  and  w’hat 
appeared  to  be  reprisals  by  the 
mobs. 

On  Dec.  25,  1957,  Miss  Amelia 
Jo  (Molly)  Zelko,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  part  ow’ner  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  disappeared  after  driving 
home  from  the  office.  She  has 
not  been  heard  from  since. 

About  10  years  earlier,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  McCabe,  a  former 
state’s  attorney  here  and  the 
principal  stockholder  of  the 
Spectator,  was  clubbed  by  tw’o 
men.  He  was  in  the  hospital  for 
a  year.  He  has  since  died. 


Arizona  Court 
Blocks  News  Ban 
Contempt  Case 


The  Arizona  Supreme  Court 
on  Tuesday,  (Jan.  4)  issued  a 
w’l’it  stopping  a  contempt  action 
brought  in  Superior  Court 
against  the  Phoettix  Gazette 
and  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Executives  of  the  Pullian. 
Newspapers  had  been  ordered 
to  show’  cause  before  Judge 
E.  R.  Thurman  w’hy  they  should 
not  be  cited  for  contempt  of 
court  in  reporting  proceedings 
in  a  murder  case  after  Judge 
Thurman  had  directed  that  no 
stories  be  published.  The  hear¬ 
ing  w’as  set  for  Jan.  5  (E&P 
Jan.  1). 


Further  .Action  Halted 


Partner  Retires 


Richfield,  Minn. 

Robert  A.  Broad,  senior  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Richfield  News,  Min¬ 
neapolis  suburban  publication, 
retired  Jan.  1  from  full-time 
activity  on  the  newspaper.  As¬ 
suming  proprietorship  of  the 
News  are  his  partners  since 
1957,  Larry  and  Ted  Farrington. 
Mr.  Broad  started  work  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Escanaba  Daily 
Mirror.  He  worked  for  the  Chi¬ 


cago  Herald-Examiner,  the  .Aj 
sociated  Press  and  the  St.  Pau 
Pioneer  Press. 


BOOMER 


With  respect  to  labelling  and 
advertising  of  consumer  goods, 
E&P  has  felt  no  new  authority 
is  needed  because  there  already 
is  plenty  of  legi.slation  in  that 
area. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  already  been  effectlv’e 
in  ending  the  “cents-off”  label¬ 
ling  and  promotion  of  coffee 
manufacturers.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  broadening  its 
activities  under  the  existing 
legislation.  This  is  true,  also,  of 
the  Food  &  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion. 

We  hope  that  these  activities 
and  the  renewed  efforts  of  the 


Chief  Justice  Fred  C.  Struck- 
meyer  Jr.,  announcing  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision,  said 
the  w’rit  blocks  any  further  ac¬ 
tion  by  Judge  Thurman  in  the 
contempt  case  w’hich  was  insti¬ 
gated  by  counsel  for  a  man  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  murde; 
charge. 

Those  named  in  the  eontemp: 
citation  are  William  Prime,  re 
porter;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  pub 
lisher;  J.  Edw’ard  Murray  ar; 
Mason  W.  Walsh,  managing  ed 
itor;  and  Howard  S.  Wilcox 
general  manager. 


"What  do  you  mean:  ‘is  Viet  Nam  one  tvord  or  tivo 
words?'  ” 

EDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER  for  January  8,  19«| 
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If  your  hearing  is  normal,  the  telephone  handset 
on  the  left  is  for  you.  It’s  what  you  use  now. 

But  if  hearing  is  a  proldein,  the  one  on  the 
right  may  he  a  help. 

It’s  a  transistorized  handset  for  the  hard  of 
hearing  that  has  been  de\eloped  by  engineers  at 
Bell  telephone  Laboratories. 

'I'he  small,  thumb-operated  knob  lets  the 
hearer  adjust  the  volume  of  the  caller’s  voice 
as  on  a  radio,  making  it  as  loud  as  desired.  'I’hc 
handset  fits  inconspicuously  on  any  phone  base, 
in  any  color.  It’s  one  of  a  number  of  telephone 
aids  for  the  handicapped. 

For  the  speechless,  there  is  an  electronic  arti¬ 
ficial  larynx,  also  dc\clopcd  at  Bell  Laboratories. 
This  provides  a  steady  tone  in  the  throat  cavity 
which  can  be  modulated  into  words  by  shaping 
mouth  and  lips. 


Several  thousand  bedfast  children  around  the 
country  keep  in  touch  with  classroom  work  from 
home  or  hospital  via  two-way  Bell  System  ampli¬ 
fied  telephone  circuits. 

For  the  blind,  there  are  switchboards  that 
operate  by  touch.  Other  devices  for  other  im¬ 
pairments  arc  being  worked  on. 

Some  of  this  equipment  looks  like  the  regular 
thing— some  doesn’t. 

But  the  point  of  it  all  is  to  give  the  handi¬ 
capped  scnicc  that’s  as  close  to  the  regular  as 
we  can  make  it. 

If  you’d  like  more  information  about  any  of 
these  helpful  special  services,  just  call  a  Bell 
System  Business  Office,  or  ask  a  telephone  man. 

®Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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CONSERVATION  AWARDS  TO  NEWSPAPERMEN 


The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation's 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Awards  For  1965 


Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.S. 
newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published 
in  newspapers  during  1965.  At  least  one 
first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The 
remaining  $4000  will  be  distributed  in 
awards  in  number  and  amount  to  be 
determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 
The  1964  awards  consisted  of  a  first  prize  of 
$1000,  five  $500  prizes,  and  10  prizes 
of  $100  each. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery, 
and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral 
resources  and  oil,  important  though  it  is, 
is  not  included. 

ENTRY  DEADLINE :  February  15, 1966. 
Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work 
published  in  a  newspaper  during  1965  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  author,  should  be  sent 
to  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  care  of 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  Conservation  Editor, 
495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tennessee. 
No  entry  blank  is  required. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO  • 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  • 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  FOKT  WORTH  PRESS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER 


CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAI 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

•  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAI 

•  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS 


Ganaral  Advertising  Dagt.  ...  300  Park  Ava.,  Naw  Yark  City— Chicaga  San  Prancitca  Las  Angelas  Detrelt  CIncinntrti  Philadelphia  OaBai 
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